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PREFACE. 


Ir may be necessary, in presenting this work 
to the public, to preface it with a few sen- 
tences explanatory of its object, of the na- 
ture of its materials, and of the principles 
upon which it has been composed. 

With regard to the first of these matters, 
the author may state, that, as in the similar 
ease of his “ History of the Rebellion in 
1745,” he has here endeavoured rather to 
present a view or portraiture of the external 
circumstances of the period embraced, by 
which he might hope to interest the imagi- 
nations of ordinary readers, than to produce 

ap ‘* History” of the legitimate description, 
which should appeal only to the moral fa- 
culties of the select few. THe Great Civil 
War, which forms the subject of the work, 
although more remote from the memories 
and sympathies of the present generation 
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than the Insurrection of 1745, is a portion 
of our national story only inferior in interest 
to that most exciting and romantic affair ; 
and it was suggested to him, by the success 
which seemed to attend his first attempt, 
that if he could possibly give the present 
narrative in a style of as minute detail, and 
gemmed with as many circumstances of in- 
terest, he might produce a work which would 
be honoured with a proportionate degree of 
approbation. On this account, he will be 
found, in the following pages, to have itro- 
duced a great number of anecdotes and traits 
of the period, such as are generally rejected 
by modern writers from motives of taste, 
but which are nevertheless, in his estima- 
tion, the very proper materials of history ; 
the things, to wit, which, as they relate to 
human nature, its actions, its emotions, and 
its sufferings, can never fail, so long as that 
nature endures, to awaken the chords and 
raise the tides of the human heart. 

The materials out of which he has formg,, 
ed the work, have been chiefly derived from 
the familiar contemporary chroniclers of the 
time; from the confessions of men who act- 
ed in public affairs themselves, or the re- 
ports of those, at least, who witnessed them. 
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It was his custom, in writing the book, first 
to acquaint himself with the general tone 
and outline of a period, by a perusal of the 
best modern histories; then to dive into the 
fountains from which these works were 
drawn ; to compare the one with the other ; 
to form his own opinion and make his own 
selection of materials; to commit the whole 
to memory ; and, finally, to write it off, cur- 
rente calamo, in the most lively style of lan- 
guage which the subject permitted: and so 
on, by successive stages, to the end. As it 
will be found, by a glance at his quotations, 
that a great proportion of the whole matter 
has been derived from the very curious and 
extensive collection of manuscripts preser- 
ved in the Advocates’ Library—manuscripts. 
which have never yet been printed, and 
even up to this day very little poached—he 
hopes to be allowed some credit for the re- 
condite nature of a great portion of his in- 
telligence. 

-* With regard to the political and religious 
tone of the work, he can only state that, 
when he began to write, he entertained a 
solemn intention to treat both sides with 
candour and liberality. It was his wish, 
while he did not permit his mind to be af- 
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fected by the slightest religious partialities, 
to write in a strain of philanthropy rather 
than of party—to report the feelings and 
passions of all bodies of men, and not to vin- 
dicate those of any one exclusively. Through- 
out the whole first half of the work, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining this laudable inten- 
tion ; and he would have been happy, though 
only for the sake of uniformity, had he been 
able to carry it through the latter moiety 
also. There, however, it was absolutely im- 
possible. So long as the popular party had 
any thing to complain of, or any thing to 
seek ; so long as it was composed of a re- 
spectable portion of the nation, and charac- 
terised by purity of motives and magnani- 
mity of conduct; it was easy to treat it with 
respect. When at length, however, it de- 
generated into the mob-born representatives 
of a mob, and became possessed of that very 
power which it had formerly complained of 
in the king; when it resolved itself into an 
oligarchy of mingled demagogues and fana- 
tics, and the people sunk beneath it into 
misery ten times greater than what they 
had shed so much blood to avoid; he must 
confess that he found himself called upon 
both by good sense and good feeling to give 
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his countenance almost exclusively to the 
royal cause, which was then purified by its 
misfortunes, ennobled by the deeds of its 
supporters, and rendered respectable by the 
accession of those very names which had at 
first gilded the rude cause of the populace. 
In this matter, indeed, he believes he has 
been actuated precisely by the motives which 
induced his hero Montrose, and other sound 
Covenanters, to desert to the king’s stand- 
ard; the necessity which arose at a certain 
period of the civil war, to protect the limits 
of the constitution, and the rights of the va- 
rious orders of society, from the military 
and clerical usurpers, who, under the pre- 
text of liberty and religion, were supported 
by the misguided multitude in their attempts 
to revolutionize both. 

He finds it only necessary to remark in 
conclusion, that the title of these volumes 
has been selected with no reference to the 
technicalities of party, but simply with a 
view to the convenience, and in deference 
to the judgment, of his publishers. 


A8, Nontn Hanover STREF 4 
Edinburgh, Sept 18, 1828. 
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«¢ She would cry ont murder, and disturb the whole 
neighbourhood ; and when John came running 
down stairs to inquire what the matter was, No- 
thing, forsooth, only her maid had stuch a pin 
wrong in her gown” 

ARBUTHNOT’S History of John Bull. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


‘* Why may we not presume that God doth even call for such 
change, or alteration, as the very condition of things doth make 
neceasary *”—HOOK ER. 


Wiuen the period arrived in England for the re- 
nunciation of the Roman Catholic faith (1534), 
the great change was effected at the instigation, 
and under the direction, of a powerful sovereign ; 
and things, immediately after, settled down into a 
model of Protestantism, which, retaming much 
that was good, rejected most of what was bad in 
the ancient system. Unfortunately for the 1epose 
of both kingdoms, the Scottish Catholic Church 
was reformed under different circumstances, and 
with very different results, The new opimons did 
not effectually reach that remote section of the 
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island, till twenty years after they had taken root 
in England ; and at the battle of Pinkie, fought in 
1547, one of the war-cries of the Scottish soldiery 
was, “ Down with the heretic English!” When 
at length, about the year 1558, the feeble regency 
of a female,! by which Scotland was then govern- 
ed, could no longer prevent the admission of the 
new doctrines, the people, instead of being con- 
verted to the mild principles of Luther, lke their 
brethren in England, were wrested, all at once, 
from the extreme of Catholic zeal to that of the 
pee of Calvin, a Genevese reformer who 

ad sprung up in the meantime, and who, less dis- 
posed than Luther to compromise with the Ro- 
mish Church, had deprived religious worship of 
every external ornament, and propagated a creed 
which appealed only to the understanding Un- 
der the care of the celebrated John Knox, a dis- 
ciple of Calvin, and one calculated, by the stern- 
ness of his nature and the energy of his talents, 
to give full force to the tenets of his master, a sys- 
tem of worship was introduced into Scotland, 
which, because it denied the apostolical character 
of bishops, and professed a parity of ecclesiastical 
rank, was distinguished by the epithet of Presby- 
terian.2 This existed, with various trivial modif- 
cations, during the successive reigns of Mary and 
James, till the latter, in 1603, ascended the throne 
of England, and became the sovereign of both king- 
doms. 

During the whole of James's reign as King of 
Scotland, he had been engaged in perpetual broils 
with the Presbyterian clergy. Obliged, on one 
hand, to temporize with the Catholics, who still 
formed a powerful body, and with some of whom 
he was on terms of personal friendship, he was 
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exposed, on the other, to the indignation with 
which the predominant clergy beheld his disaf- 
fection. They perceived, that, in the prospect of 
governing England, he had secretly prepared him- 
self, notwithstanding his protestations of a con- 
trary disposition, to declare in favour of the Epis- 
copal church. They could not disguise from them- 
selves, that their acknowledgment ofno other su- 
perior than Jesus Chiist, was obnoxious to a king, 
whose notions upon subjects of government were 
well known to be high. What they apprehended 
with fear they reprehended with freedom; and, 
as their ideas of their own character, as ministers 
of the Supreme Being, led them to have little re- 
spect for other constituted authorities, they did 
not scruple to contend with James, in the most 
violent manner, for every minute pomt of church 
discipline, and even to inveigh against his politics 
to his face. 

The characteristic good nature of James pre- 
vented him from taking such severe measures with 
his clergy, as might have been expected from one 
80 inspired with notions of abitiary government. 
It 1s recorded by Calderwood,° the minute ¢broni- 
cler of the Scottish church, that on one occasion, 
when he was engaged in ngh dispute with a com- 
mittee of the clergy, Andrew Melville, the most 
fiery of their numbel, seized Ins majesty by the 
sleeve, and, addiessing him as “ God's silly vas- 
sal,” asserted, in a free and eloquent harangue, 
the church’s independence of his authority. James, 
instead of resenting this unceremonious conduct, 
is said by the historian to have descended from 
the passion in which he had previously been, and 
to have “ dimitted them pleasantly,” with a sooth- 
ing answer. There seems, indeed, to have been 

A2 
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a prevailing feeling of kindness between this mo- 
narch and his subjects, which prevented both ahke 
from ever conceiving deep and ireconcilable of- 
fence against each other. His person was on one 
occasion so monstrously insulted in a not at the 
council-house of Edinburgh (December 17, 1596), 
that he did not take the town again into favour 
for three months. When he at length relented, he 
went to that very council-house, and drank the 
healths of all the magistrates, “ calling them Ins 
gossops.”* James seems to have been one of 
those persons, who, notwithstanding a high theo- 
retic pride, can often descend to the most humi- 
hating familianty with their inferiors. As a mo- 
narch, by a similar anomalousness of character, 
he pitched his prerogative at the nghest possible 
tone, but was constantly playing unde: it , and it 
would, perhaps, be quite possible for the sovereign 
of a free constitutional state to act in a more ar- 
bitrary manner than this amiable despot. 

A most curious and amusing anecdote, illustra- 
tive of the strange disputes winch James conde- 
scended, or was obliged, to hold upon temporal 
mattemwith his clergy, has been pieserved in an 
Episcopalian publication of the succeeding age; 
“ The Burden of Issachar,” to wit, written in 
1646, by Maxwell, Bishop of Ross. “ It is to 
this day remembered,” says this author, “ that 
when Master Robert Bruce came from his visita- 
tion in the west or south, returning to Edinburgh, 
amd entering by the Canongate, King James, look- 
ing out at his window in the Palace of Holyrood- 
house, with indignation, (which extorted from him 
an oath,) said, ‘ Master Robert Bruce, I am sure, 
intends to be king, and declare himself heir to 
King Robeit de Bince At another time, wish- 
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ing to 1ecall the three banished lords, Angus, 
Huntly, and Errol, James attempted to gain the 
consent of Master Robert, who possessed more 
power in Edinburgh, through his command of con- 
sciences, than the sovereign himself. Being usher- 
ed into the king’s bedchamber, James opened unto 
him his views upon the English crown, and his 
fears lest the Papists in Scotland, of whom these 
lords were the chief, should contrive to join with 
their brethren in England, and raise obstacles to 
his succession. He continued, ‘ Do you not think 
it fit, Master Robert, that I give them a pardon, 
restore them to their honour and lands, and by 
domg so gam them, that thus I may save the ef- 
fusion of Christian blood ?? To this demand, so 
piously made, the answer was, ‘ Sn, you may par- 
don Angus and Arroll, and recall them; but it 1s 
not fit, nor will you ever obtam my consent, to 
pardon or recall Huntly.’ To this the most gra- 
cious king sweetly 1epled, ‘ Master Robert, it 
were bette: for me to pardon and iccall him, and 
not the othe: two, than the other two without 
him ; first, because you know he hath a greater 
command, and 1s more powerful than themsboth ; 
secondly, you know I am more assured of his af- 
fection to me, for he hath maimed my near and 
dear kinswoman, the Duke of Lennox his sister.’ 
His rejoinder was, ‘ Sir, I cannot agree to it’ 
The king, desuing him to considei it, dismissed 
him; but, when sent for once moire, Master Ro- 
bert still continued inexorable: ¢ I agree with all 
my heart,’ said he, ‘ that you recall Angus and 
Arroll ; but for Huntly, it cannot be. The king 
resumed, and 1epeated lus reasons before men- 
tioned, and added some more. But he obstinately 
opposed and contradicted it. All do know, who 
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know any thing of these times, that Angus and 
Arroll were as bigot Papists, 1f not more, than 
Huntly: there was no difference in 1eligion : the 
truth is, Master Robert was a lover of the Earl of 
Argyle, who loved not much the Eail of Huntly ; 
this was the spirit inspued him, as it seemeth. King 
James desired his reasons; he gave none, but 
spoke majestically Then the king told him down- 
right, ‘ Master Robeit, I have told you my pur- 
pose: you see how nearly and dearly it concern- 
eth me: I have given you my reasons for my 1e- 
solutions: you give me your opinion; but you 
strengthen it not with reasons. Wherefore, I will 
hold my own 1esolution, and do as I fist spoke to 
you. To the which, with Chnstian and subject- 
like reverence, Biuce returned this reply, « Well, 
sir, you may do as you list , but chuse you, you shall 
not have me and the Earl of Huntly both for you.’ 
Judge by this, in what case monarchy 1s in such 
a government ; for that this 1s truth, Iam as much 
assured of as moral ceitainty can assure any man 
of moral truth, which with his own ears he hath 
not heaid ; and yet this man was but minister of 
Edinb gh.” 5 

Before his accession to the English throne, 
(1595), James had divulged Ins reasons for pre- 
ferrmg Episcopacy to Piesbytery, in the book of 
instiuction entitled “ Basilicon Doron,” which he 
professed to write for the use of his*son. “ A 
parity among ministers,” he there broadly says, 
“ cannot agiee with a monatchy. Without bishops, 
the three Estates of Parhament cannot be esta- 
blished. The Presbyterian clergy seek to establish 
a democracy in the land; at least it is hkely that, 
by showing an example of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment upon that footing, they may draw the civil 
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government to the same parity. No man,” he 
emphatically adds, “ is to be hated more of a 
king than a proud puritan.” i 

He delivered his sentiments regarding Presby- 
tery still more broadly, and in much more amu- 
sing language, during a conference which he held 
with an English puritan of the name of Reynolds, 
after he went to England. «“ A Scottish Presby- 
terie,” he exclaimed on that occasion, “ agreeth as 
well with a monarchy as God with the devil. Were 
such a system established, then Jack and Tom, 
and Will and Dick, would meet, and at their 
pleasures censure me, my councils, and all my pro- 
ceedings. Will would stand up and say, It must 
be thus: Then Dick would reply, and say, Nay, 
marry, but we will have it thus. No, no. Le Roy 
s'avisera: stay, I pray you, for one seven years, 
before you demand that of me: and if you then 
find me pursey and fat, and my wind-pipe stuffed, 
I will perhaps hearken to you: for, let that go- 
vernment be once up, I am sure I shall be kept in 
breath ; then we shall all of us have work enough 
-——both our hands full, But, Reynolds, till you 
find that I grow lazy, let that alone.” © 

The accession of power and patronage which 
he gained with the Enghsh crown, enabled him at 
length to put his long-cherished designs, with re- 
gard to the Scottish Church, into a tiam for exe- 
cution. In 1606, he filled the twelve bishoprics, 
and bestowed upon each of therr occupants a vote 
in patliament, and a considerable portion of their 
original revenues. In 161], one of these was en- 
dowed by an English bishop with the ordimation, 
which is considered by that church so necessary 
to the character and ofhce of a clergyman ; and an 
attempt, though only a partially successful one, 
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was immediately made to subject the inferior 
clergy to the same ceremony. These proceedings 
were in the utmost degree revolting to the great 
bulk of the people, and especially to the clergy- 
men; nor was it without great difficulty that par- 
liament was induced to sanction them. But James 
had become at once so formidable and so opulent 
by his new dignities, that he was able to overpower 
the opposition of all the influential classes of the 
community, by working either upon their fears or 
upon their avatice. 

Prior to this period, and almost ever since the 
Reformation, the clergy had been so much accus- 
tomed to have something like a shadow of epis- 
copal rank among them, that they were not alarm- 
ed to the very last degree, by the introduction 
of bishops in a bodily or tangible form. One 
there was, indeed, who, on hearing the specious 
reasons which were alleged for the existence of 
an Episcopal bench in parliament, could not help 
crying out in the General Assembly, “ Busk, busk, 
busk him, as bonnily as ye can, and bring him in 
as fairly as ye will, we still see him weel eneuch 
—we discern the horns of his mitre !”—meaning, 
probably, that, however gentle and innocent Epis- 
copacy might look, it was, after all, but rank 
Popery. Some others remonstrated in such vio- 
lent terms against the royal will, that James was 
obliged to put them in prison. 

There was one individual who took a very amu- 
sing way of expressing his antipathy to the mea- 
sure. This was Mr William Row, mimuster of 
Strathmiglo, in Fife One of James's steps in the 
progress of the affair was to introduce officials, 
called constant moderators of presbyterves, upon 
whom the bishops might depend for the means of 
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acquiring and preserving an ascendency over the 
clergy. It having been repoited that Mr Row 
intended to preach against constant moderators, 
at the opening of the General Assembly which 
was to sanction them, Lord Scoon, the king’s 
commissioner, sent a message to inform him, that 
if he presumed to mention the words “ constant 
moderato1” in the course of his se1mon, the guards 
should be ordered to dischaige ten or twelve cul- 
verins at him, and that with such certainty of aim 
that the greater number of the bullets should alight 
upon his nose. Instead of being appalled by this 
thieat, Row began his sermon with a tirade upon 
the vice of gluttony, to which he knew Lord 
Scoon to be monstrously addicted , and such was 
the force of his eloquence, that the commissioner 
was obliged to hold down his head, and cover his 
face with iis hands, mn order to conceal his guil- 
ty confusion. ‘The preache: pioceeded to show, 
that there should be no constant moderators im 
the church , but, knowing that Lord Scoon was 
ignoiant of Latin, he judged it expedient to ex- 
piess the offensive words in that language—using 
the phrase, “ Pizstes ad vitam.” This hazardous 
experiment was successful ; and when the congre- 
gation was dismissed, the Commissioner only re- 
marked to his fiends, “ Howbeit the minister fell 
out upon my faults, yet ye see I charmed him 
that he durst not name constant moderator.” * 
James had now established an Episcopalian form 
of church government, though the matenal parts 
of the Piesbytenan system still continued to exist 
unde; the new authorities. It was his next object 
to introduce an Episcopalian form of public wor- 
ship. To. the achievement of this purpose, he, in 
1617, paid a visit to his native kingdom, and endea- 
6 
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voured, by personal influence, to gain over the more 
rigid of the clergy. His efforts were so far suc- 
cessful, that a General Assembly, held the follow- 
ing year at Perth, sanctioned the introduction of 
five portions of Episcopalian worship ; (1.) Kneel- 
ing at the taking of the communion ; (2.) The ad- 
ministration of the communion to sick persons at 
their own houses; (3.) Baptism under similar 
ciicumstances , (4.) The confirmation of children ; 
and, (5.) The observance of the festivals of Christ- 
mas, Good Fnday, Easter, Ascension, and Pente~ 
coste. These forms are known, in the history of the 
Scottish church, as the Five Articles of Perth. 
There can be no doubt that every step which 
James had hitherto made towards the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, was only gained by the most 
unfair means. ‘The Assemblies which sanctioned 
his preliminary views were shamefully packed ; 
and every successive measure met with a violent 
protestation from a large majority of the church. 
He had established an ecclesiastical court, called 
the High Commission, upon a similar scale of pri- 
vileges with the celebrated court of the same name 
in England ; and before this assembly, which i 
general was only attended by bishops, every act 
and symptom of recusancy was severely scrutini- 


Yet, whatever might be James's selfish motive 
in these innovations, it must be owned that they 
also comprised the patriotic object of facilitating 
a union between the two countries. An attempt 
had been made, immediately after his accession to 
the crown of England, to bring about a union ; 
but the negotiations were broken off on account 
of the irreconcilable differences which existed be- 
tween the religion and laws of the two kingdoms. 
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To convert Scotland, the smaller country, to the 
same professed religion with England, was there- 
fore judged an indispensable preparative for the 
proposed measure. And, judging the question in 
a merely political point of view, it must really 
be owned, that, 1f that conversion could have been 
achieved without using improper means, it would 
have added greatly to the temporal advantage of 
the Scottish nation. It will scarcely be asserted, 
in this hberal age, that either form of 1eligion 
possesses any superioiity over the other in a spi- 
ritual sense ; and, in now judging of the case, it 
can only be regretted that the measures which the 
king took for the attamment of his object were so 
much opposed to the genius of the nation, so pre- 
cipitate, and so directly violative, both of former 
obligations, and of the spimt of public hberty. 

In the year 1621, when the Five Articles of 
Perth came to be ratified by parliament, some cir- 
cumstances took place, which pioved i an un- 
equivocal manner the aveision of the public to 
their reception. On the Sunday before the meet- 
ing of that assembly (July 22), a country clergy- 
man preached m the Greyfriais’ church agamst 
king, bishop, and minister; censuring, moreover, 
“the watchmen of both kirks,” for not admonish- 
ing the kmg to forbear his habit of profane sweai- 
ing, and for omitting to remind him of his breach 
of previous engagements. On being brought next 
day before the privy council, instead of disavow- 
ing, or expressing contrition for his violent lan- 
guage, he, in addition, called the bishops who 
were present by the dreadful epithet of “ Belly- 
gods.” They were obliged to consign him to 
Dumbarton castle, to prevent him from futher 
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inflaming the public mind at this momentous cri- 
sis. 

As usual on all such occasions, a prodigious 
number of countiy clergymen had flocked to Edin- 
burgh, to protest against the proceedings of the 
legislature, and mamtain in the public mind a sa- 
lutary horror of what was going forward. A de- 
putation of them having endeavoured to inspire the 
commuissioneis of burghs with a spirit of resistance, 
it was found necessary to command them all to 
retiie from the city ; much upon the same princi- 
ple that now enjoins soldiers to remain five miles 
from the scene of an election. It happened about 
the same time, that an o1der was issued by the 
privy council for apprehending and biinging up a 
notorious Highland malefactor, of the name of 
Cameron, who was reputed, among other crimes, 
to practise that of sorcery. The people took oc- 
casion from this, says Calderwood, to predict 
‘“ that the parliament could not end well, the be- 
ginning being so 1ll-favoured—they weie banish- 
ing God and bringing 1n the devil.” 

When at length the act of ratification came to 
be prepared, according to the custom of Scotland, 
by the packed committee called the Lords of the 
Articles, no fewer than four 1ecusants were found 
in that generally obsequious body. Nor was it 
without the greatest difficulty, and many base ar- 
tifices, that a majority of votes was secured in 
parhament. Many of the Commassioners, as the 
members of the Scottish Parliament were called, 
consented to vote for the king, in consequence of 
a repoit spread by the officers of state, that the 
act was sue to pass, whether they mdividually 
resisted it or not, and that, by then opposition, 
they would only get themselves out of favour with 
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the king, without doing the cause of religion any 
good. Others obtained permission to retire with- 
out voting. 

To show the general spirit of resistance which 
was displayed on this occasion, it 1s only neces- 
sary to mention the conduct of Sir John Hamil- 
ton, the Laird of Preston, in East Lothian, one of 
the four uncompromising Lords of the Articles. 
It being thought necessary to gain over Sir John, 
on account of the respectability which his rank 
and character gave to the cause of resistance, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who acted as royal commis- 
sioner, and Sir Thomas Hamilton, the Secretary 
of State, used all their mfluence to induce him to 
retract his vote ; yet, to the astonishment of all, he 
could not be prevailed upon even by has chief. 
“© His hfe, his land, and all he had,” he declared, 
with the spuit of a Scottish clansman, “ weie at 
the service of the marquis , but he could not wit- 
tingly and willingly offend God, and thereby make 
a hell in his own conscience.” The Bishop of 
Dumblane and Loid Scoon were successively sent 
to try their influence ove: him; but alike in vain. 
When the secretary limited his demand to a wish 
that he would absent himself, he answered, “ I 
will not—I will stay and bear witness to the 
truth.” 

The ratification of the act did not take place 
without a great number of cucumstances, wluch, 
according to the superstitious spit of the times, 
were looked upon as evil omens. Three fires, 
which happened at Edinburgh in one day dung 
the preceding January, with the stranding of a 
whale at Montrose, had already given presage of 
the evils of the year.8 ‘The immediate misfortune 
of the day was indicated by a fire, which took 
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place early in the morning, at the head of the Cow- 
gate. It was also remarked with much terror, 
that, as the members of parliament were preparing 
in the court of Holyroodhouse for their procession 
to the place of meeting, a swan flew over their 
heads from north to south, ‘ flaffing with its 
Wings, and uttering its natural cry.” A still more 
remarkable circumstance occurred at this junc- 
ture 

After the Laird of Preston had been seated on 
his horse, the secretary, in order to testify the 
offence he had taken at him, sent his brother, Mr 
John Hamilton, and some of his se: vants, to de- 
mand back a foot-mantle, which the laird had 
borrowed from him before parhament sat down. 
It happened that Sir John, not being pleased with 
the said foot-mantle, had laid 1t aside, and bor- 
rowed one of more costly and beautiful materials 
from another person. When the deputation arri- 
ved, therefore, and delivered the secretary's mes- 
sage with appropriate msolence, he answered, 
«¢ This is not my lord’s foot-mantle; his is of 
cloth passmented—this, you see, 1s velvet. If you 
please, I shall send one of my servants up to my 
chamber in the town, where it lyeth folded up, 
and it shall presently be rendered to him.” The 
messengers reported this to the secretaty, but were 
immediately sent back with a repetition of the de- 
mand. ‘ My lord affirms,” they said, “ that the 
foot-mantle ye ride on 1s his, and therefore you 
must ‘light.”—« If ye make me ’light,” rephed 
Hamilton, “ all Scotland shall hear of 1t” They 
then requested him to pass his oath that the foot- 
mantle was really not that which he had borrow- 
ed from Ins lordship; but he answered, that no- 
thing should induce him to swear; adding, by 
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way of sarcasm at the conduct of the marquis and 
secretary, ‘“ Go, tell my lord I shall be as true 
as any Hamilton in Scotland.” After this, a third 
message came from the secretary, inquiring what 
place he designed to take in the ensuing proces. 
sion. But the land, perceiving that his lordship 
designed to challenge, and perhaps to impuison 
him, if he should take his ordinary place among 
the most honoured of the barons, answered, he 
would take such a place as should not be quarrel. 
led; and accordingly mingled himself with the 
meaner orde: of the barons.? 

When the members had enteied the Parliament 
House, the nobles, according to custom, went at 
first into the inner house, and then came foith to 
take their places in the hall. Thiee noblemen re- 
mained, in order to escape voting, the Earls of 
Morton and Buchan, and the Viscount Lauderdale. 
Morton and Lauderdale abstained by the influence 
of the Marquis of Hamilton; but Buchan was 
only restrained fiom coming out to give his vote 
agamst the act, by the command of his father, the 
Earl of Mar. It was afterwards reported, that 
this high-spirited young nobleman, the founder of 
a family remaikable for its zeal in behalt of civil 
liberty, expressed his vexation at this paternal in- 
terference by busting into a flood of tears. There 
was still another remarkable cucumstance which 
helped to indicate the generally prevalent spirit of 
resistance. Two noblemen, who were opposed to 
each other m a claim of title or precedency, but 
who thought alike on the subject of religion, were 
expected 1ather to forbear voting than to quit then 
respective clams. They “ packed up ther con- 
troversy, however,” says Calde:wood, “ for that 
time, for the Jove they bore to the truth.” 
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Every measure was taken by the powers in 
being to prevent the dissentient clergy from pre- 
senting a piotest in parhament. A domestic of 
the Archbishop of St Andrews was set over the 
inner bar of the house, to observe that such per- 
sons should not ente1; and the archbishop him- 
self called upon the chancellor, to charge the con- 
stable and marshal of the house to challenge all 
who might have already intruded. One was ac- 
cordingly challenged by the marshal, but answer- 
ed, “‘ My lord, ye challenge the wrang man ; the 
bishop himself brought me in.” A person appoint- 
ed by the clergy to present a protest, insinuated 
himself as far as the outer bar, but was eventually 
expelled. He was obliged to content himself with 
fixing a copy of his protestation above the door 
of the house, and another upon the marhet-cross 
of the city. 

The business of this day termmated, as it be- 
gan, with evil omens ‘ The day began,” says a 
paitial historian of the church, “ with fire from 
the earth ; 1t ended with fire from heaven.” Just 
as the lord commissioner rose from the throne to 
put an end to the business of the day, by touch- 
ing the acts with the sceptre, a flash of lightning 
burst into the windows of the house, which had 
previously been very dark ; and after that flash 
followed another, and afte: that a third ; all in such 
quick succession, and followed so immediately by 
corresponding claps of thunder, that many persons 
present supposed them to proceed from the castle 
guns, which then always fired at the termination 
of a parliament. It was, in reality, a tremendous 
thunder-storm ; but one which, being confined to 
the narrow limts of Edmburgh, was supposed by 
the people to have been sent by the Almighty, on 
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purpose to express his indignation at the proceed- 
ings of parhament. << It appeared,” says Calder- 
wood, “ to all who dwelt within ten o1 twelve 
miles of the town, that the clouds stood nght 
above the town, and oveishadowed that part in a 
particular manner which contained the Parhament 
House. After the lightning, thunder, and dark- 
ness, there followed a shower of hailstones extra- 
erdinary great, and last of all, rain in such abun- 
dance, that 1t made the gutters to run hke httle 
brooks. The lords were imprisoned the space of 
an hour and a half. Servants rode home with 
foot-mantles ; and their masters withdrew them- 
selves as they might, some in then coaches, and 
some on their foot. So the five aiticles were not 
honowed with the carrying of the honows (the 
regalia), or with the riding of the estates in 
ranks.” 

This momentous day (August 4, 1621,) was 
long after remembered in Scotland by the epithet of 
Brack Saturpay ; and the parliament was de- 
signated the Black Parliament , though there was 
also a party, composed of the favoureis of the new 
1eligion, which held the thunder-storm to be an 
expression of heavenly approbation, as the law was 
delivered on Mount Sinai under similar circum- 
stances.!0 To complete the popula: alarm, 1t was 
now recollected that the ancient soothsayer, call- 
ed Thomas the Rhymei, had foretold great woe 
as likely to befall Scotland when the representa- 
tive of the Hamilton family should rule over 1t. 
That personage was now at least the vicar of ma- 
jesty; and the rhyme was universally held to be 
accomplished :— 


‘¢ O wretched Scot, when Cadyow !! turns thy king, 
Then may thou dule and dolour daily sing , 
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For from the south great sorrow shall he bring, 
Therefore o’er Scots mght short shall be his reign.” 


It may be mentioned, as a citcumstance indica- 
ting the spirit of the times, that, while the parha- 
ment was sitting m deliberation upon the act, the 
non-confo1 ming ministers, who had been banished 
from the city, held a grand conventicle in the 
neighbouring fields,’® where they preached and 
prayed in the most vehement style against the 
proceedings of the legislature." 
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CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Religious men, who Inther must be sent, 
As awful guides of heavenly government, 
To teach you pone fasts, and abstinence, 
To punish bodies for the soul’s offence 
Drypxn’s Indian Empro 


As the clergymen at this period gave the main 
direction to popula: feeling, and were im teality 
the great moving springs of the civil commotions 
which followed, it may be necessary to touch upon 
their characte1, before proceeding further with this 
narrative, 

The Presbyterian clergy were chiefly men of 
considerable learning, and of the severest virtue ;! 
but it was then enthusiastic zeal in behalf of what 
they termed true religion, that chiefly distinguish 
ed them, and which has given them their histori- 
cal importance. This zeal may be tiaced in a 
great measure to the struggles which they were 
obliged to maintain, durmg the first age of the 
Reformation, with the Cathohe interest ; which 
was then so powerful, and was shown mn plots and 
deeds so repugnant to humanity, as to require an 
enthusiasm of the warmest nature to oppose it. 
It was also fostered by the attempts which King 
James made to modify the Scottish ceed. Strong- 
ly convinced that the doctrine of Calvin was the 
only true interpretation of the Scriptures, and that 
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the system of church-government by kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and the General Assembly, 
was the only system compatible with the existence 
of true religion, they beheld with loathing the 
liberal Arminian principles, which were now ma- 
king their way into the English church, and ex- 
claimed against the Episcopalian model as one 
teplete with human inventions, pride, supersti- 
tion, and every thing unchnstian. There were at 
this period in Britain two systems of opinion on 
religious subjects, as there are in the present 
day two parties in politics. One of these, com- 
prehending the courtiers and other adherents of 
the church of England, advocated that, instead 
of subjecting the established religion to a new pur- 
gation, a few more ceremonies ought to be intro- 
duced into it, with the view of concihating and 
drawing over the Catholics, who, as the thing 
stood, acted as a vigilant and uncompromising 
enemy both to the state and to the Reformed 
Faith. The other great party, termed the Puri- 
tans, mnsisted that, as the church of England had 
not been at first sufficiently puiified from the 
abominations of Rome, 1t should now be subjected 
to a thorough cleansing, and that the National 
Church should then resolve to keep no terms what~ 
ever with the Catholics. The Scottish clergy and 
people ranked entnely under this latter denomi- 
nation, so far as feeling was concerned, although 
their church was one established by law, while the 
English Puritans were only dissenters. And it 
will presently be seen, that the Great Civil War 
took its rise in a collision between these two sys- 
tems of religious opinion; the king, at the head 
of the church of England, against the great body 
of English’ Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians. 
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An industrious collector of the memorabilia of 
the Scottish church and its ministers (Wodrow),? 
has fortunately rendered it possible to give some- 
thing hike a portrait of the Presbyterian clergyman 
of this period. It can be gathered, that he was a 
man of grave deportment, always dressed in black 
clothes, a short cloak hanging trom his shoulders, 
and a ruff arranged 1ound his neck. [very thing 
about him savoured of his austere and digmfied 
profession ; and it is recorded of one, (Mr John 
M‘Birme, minister of Aberdeen,) that he never 
rode abroad without two Bibles hanging from his 
gudle, one Hebrew, and the other English, as also 
a sand-glass in a Jeathern case, wherewith to mea- 
sure off the hous of his preachings: when alone, 
this person 1ead and mused upon the Bible; when 
riding mm company, he 1ead and preached aloud. 
It was the object of a Piesbytetian clergyman to 
allow no opportunity to slip, of practising the du- 
ties of his profession. In season and out of sea- 
son, he was peipetually useful. Of Mr John Ker, 
minister of Lyne, in Peebles-shire, during the 
reign of James VI., and from whom the present 
wiiter has the honour to be descended, 1t 18 re- 
membered, that he never, in his walks, allowed a 
beggar to pass by him, without engaging him ina 
discussion concerning the state of his soul; and, 
when he had done what he could towards the spi- 
ritual edification of the unfortunate individual, he 
always administered some pecuniary 1elief. 

It 1s, indeed, almost inciedible m the present 
day, how much time, how much pains, and what 
& quantity of zeal, the eaily reformed clergymen 
devoted to sacred employments. Mr Welch. the 
son-in-law of Knox, 1s computed to have spent 
the third part of is whole ttme—that is, exght out 
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of every twenty-fom hours,—in prayei. Not even 
content with the prayers of the day, it was the 
custom of this man to mse out of his sleep during 
the night, and, covering himself neghgently with 
a Scots plaid which he kept for the purpose, sit 
praying in his bed for several hours. He at last 
died of a disease, called ossification of the limbs, 
which was supposed to have been occasioned pure- 
ly by long-enduiing habits of kneeling upon cold 
stone floors; for this man, in common with his 
brethien, actually seems to have practised the sys- 
tem of expiation, by penance of the flesh, to fully 
as gieat an extent as the Catholic clergy of the 
early ages. Bodily pain was a thing not to be 
considered by a Scottish clergyman of this period, 
or only considered to be despised. It is told of 
a Mr Alexande: Simpson, the minister of Mer- 
toun and Dryburgh, in Berwickshire, that, having 
fallen one day and broken his leg, he was found 
sitting on the giound, holding the fractured hmb 
in his arms, and addressing joyful expressions of 
praise to the Almighty. 

The zeal which this extraordinary race of men 
displayed in then public exhibitions, was quite as 
wonderful. Divine service then commenced on 
Sunday so early as nme o'clock, and continued, 
with little intermission, till night-fall ; no appetite 
whatever being indulged throughout the day till 
its close, when it was the custom of the people to 
solace themselves with a plentiful supper. There 
was for along time a proverbial expression among 
the strangers who visited Scotland, that the only 
way to make life comfortable on Sunday, was “ to 
dine with an Episcopahan, and sup with a Pres- 
bytenan.”? Not only were religious duties pro- 
secuted with this constancy on the day set apait 
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for them, but on every day throughout the week 
there weie preachings and prayer-meetings, either 
m the churches or at the houses of private in- 
dividuals. Mr Welch, already mentioned, made 
a point of preaching in public once every day; 
which, with his private meditations, must cer- 
tainly be considered an extraordinary degree of 
exertion. At the celebration of the communion, 
moreover, 1t was not an unusual thing to spend a 
whole week in uninterrupted devotion. There 
was once an occasion of this kind at Stirling, 
where two sermons, probably several hours long, 
weie preached every day, and the people observed 
all the abstinence of a public fast.‘ 

But in estimating the exertions of the clergy, 
we are not to consider their sermons alone, or 
their ordimary family piayers. It would appear 
that they never ascended the pulpit without pre- 
viously spending a considerable time 1m invoking 
what they called “the spint.” ‘This was a sort 
of diwinus afflatus, which supphed the place of 
what modein clergymen term study, and without 
which, to inspue and bless their exertions, they 
found themselves totally unable either to pray or 
preach. It was the custom, for instance, of Mr 
Robert Bruce, the clergyman already mentioned 
as so remarkable in the History of Scotland for 
his personal quarrels with King James,° to retire, 
after the first sermon, to a chamber near the 
church, where he proceeded to implore the divine 
aid for the remaining duties of the day. On one 
occasion, some noblemen, being anxious to see him 
during the interval of woiship, as they had to 
travel a considerable distance after the evening 
service, sent the bellman, or bedral, as he is call- 
ed, to call him out from his place of retirement. 
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“ Presently,’ says the pious narrator of this inci- 
dent,§ “ the man returned, and said, ‘ I think he 
shall not come out this day at all, for 1 hear him 
always saying to another, that he cannot go except 
the other go with him, and I do not hear the 
other answer a word at all.’ The poor foolish 
bellman knew not that he was dealmg with God.” 
In proof of the importance which was attached by 
the clergy in gencial to this mysterious system of 
inspnation, 1t may be mentioned that Mr Welch, 
before going to preach, often sent for his elders, 
and, informing them that “ he found himself sorely 
deserted,” so as to be afiaid to ascend the pulpit, 
desired one o1 two of them to pray with hm. He 
would then proceed to Ins duties; and “ it was 
observed,” says hus historian, “ that this humbling 
exercise used ordinarily to be followed with a 
flame of extraordmary assistance. He would many 
times retire to the church of Ayr, which was at 
some distance trom the town, and there spend the 
whole night i prayei , for he used to allow his 
affections full expression, and prayed not only with 
an audible, but with a loud voice: noi was that 
solitude nksome to him the whole mght over.” 
That Mr Welch was in the habit of filling the 
whole measure of his Sundays with religious ex- 
ercises, is incidentally testified by an anecdote 
which 1s thus related of him, by Mr Livingston. 
“ There was in Ayr, before he came to it, a mi- 
nister of the town, called Porterfield, who was 
judged to be a man of no bad inclinations, but of 
so easy a disposition, that he would many times 
go great lengths with Ins neghbours, in their pro- 
fane amusements. He used, in particular, to fre- 
quent the bow-butts and archery on Sabbath at- 
ternoons,’ to Mi Welch’s great dissatisfaction ; 
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but the way he used to reclaim him was not bitter 
severity, but gentle policy. Mr Welch, togethe: 
with John Stuart and Hugh Kennedy, his inti- 
mate friends, used to spend the Sabbath afternoons 
in religious conference and prayer, and to this 
exercise they invited Mr Porterfield, who of course 
could not refuse to attend. By these means, he 
was not only diverted from his former sinful prac- 
tices, but likewise brought to be more watchful 
and edifying in the rest of his behaviour.” 

If the zeal which this distinguished clergyman 
displayed in the discharge of his duties, can be 
held as a fair example of what was practised by 
his brethren, it would appear almost impossible 
for any ecclesiastical body to surpass the Scotch 
ministers of the period in the requisite qualities 
of then order. Not only did Welch pray eight 
hours a-day in private, and preach once every 
day in public, besides performing all the laborious 
duties of the Sabbath, but he exerted himself wath 
equal anxiety in a branch of secular duty, which 
is certainly much more difficult, as it 1s also more 
praiseworthy—the task of humanizing the people. 
There 1s an account preserved of his exertions in 
this way at Ayr, which not only serves to show 
his infinite zeal, but 1s also valuable as a picture 
of the manners of the people residing in the Scot- 
tish burghs at the close of the sixteenth century. 
When he went to reside in Ayr as its clergyman, 
such was at once the rudeness of the people, and 
their antipathy to his doctrmes, that, although he 
was already a favoured and respected preacher, 
not one of the citizens would give him a lease 
of a house to live in; and he was obliged, for 
some time, to take shelter with a merchant of 
the name of Stewart, who alone, of all the rest, 
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had any veneration for his profession. ‘The peo- 
ple were divided into factions, each infuriated 
against the other; and, as in the capital itself at 
this time,® the streets often became the scene of 
personal combats, which sometimes were attend- 
ed with bloodshed. To such an extent did this 
unhappy system prevail, that it is said to have 
been absolutely impossible to appear on the streets 
of Ayr without danger. Mr Welch directed his 
attention, in the first place, to quell the quarrels 
of the people, which he saw to be an insuperable 
obstacle to their spintual reformation. In this 
task he did not scruple even to endanger his own 
person. Whenever he saw two parties begin te 
fight upon the street, it was his custom to rush 
into the midst of them, without regard to the 
swords which flashed, or the blood which flowed 
on every side; only using the precaution of first 
putting on a head-piece; but scrupulously ab- 
staining from arming himself with any offensive 
weapon, in order that the people might see he in- 
terfered for the suppression, and not the aggrava- 
tion, of their disputes. After he had succeeded 
in restoring peace, he used to call for a table, 
which he caused to be covered on the street, and 
there he would invite the combatants to eat and 
drink together, as a token of 1econciliation—a 
mode of cementing broken friendships, which 
King James himself put in practice on one occa- 
sion at the cross of Edinburgh, for the conciliation 
of a number of his unruly nobles, When these 
strange feasts were concluded, Mr Welch always 
sung a psalm, and uttered a suitable exhortation ; 
practices which, with his ordinary prelections, at 
length effected the complete civilzation of his 
hitherto barbarous parishioners. 
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Self-denial, and a contempt for the wealth and 
vanities of the world, were other remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the Scottish clergy. Their stipends 
were invariably small, and they were obliged, in 
too many instances, to look for support to the elee- 
mosynary contiibutions of their flocks; yet it 15 
truly wonderful how httle affected they seem to 
have been by their depressed and dependent cir- 
cumstances, It is, indeed, by no means hypothe- 
tical to suppose, that the cheapness in which they 
held the good things of ths world, was, in a great 
measure, the cause of then aversion to Episcopacy. 
Knowing the weakness of the human heart, and 
having the lamentable example of the Catholic 
system before their eyes, they seem to have en- 
tertained an idea that the glitter of mere gold and 
title, which the dignities of the Episcopalian 
church held out, was apt to dazzle and mislead 
all who were subjected to its temptation. Fac- 
tious they may have been, and even, as their ene- 
mies insinuate, superstitious and irrational; but it 
is impossible to deny that the only hght which 
they permitted to guide them in their earthly ca- 
reer, was that which resides in heaven. 

Disinterested, however, as their motives might 
be—however pure might be their feelings, and 
however lofty their aspirations—it must be ac- 
knowledged, the very excess of their enthusiasm 
led them into errors, which even their best friends 
cannot help regretting ; such were their pretensions 
to the prophetic character, and then zeal in main- 
taining the fabric of popular superstition. It may 
be stated in their detence, that no mmdividual, or 
body of individuals, 1s ever found so enlightened 
as to reject the delusions which prevail in their 
particular age. Yet it 18 difficult to find an excuse 
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for such an edict as the following, which appears 
on the records of the General Assembly, under 
the date of 1598. « Because it was reported in 
the Assembhie, that, albeit sundrie persons were 
convict of witchcraft, nevertheless civil magistiates 
refuisit not only to punish them conform to the 
Jawes of the countiy, but also, in contempt of the 
same, sets the persons at liberty which were con- 
vict of witchcraft; therefore the Assemblie or- 
dains that, in all time coming, the presbyteries 
proceed in all severity with their censures against 
such magistrates as shall set at hberty any person 
or persons convict of witchcraft hereafter.” }° 

As for their pretensions to prophecy, it would 
appear, that all the clergymen who were distin- 
guished for zeal, or powers of preaching, had alse 
this important gift, and were perpetually using it. 
The original chromcles of the church abound i 
instances of successful prediction. We are gravely 
assured by Calderwood, that Mr John Davidson, 
‘one day seeing Mr John Kerr, the mimster of 
Prestonpans, going in a scarlet cloak, like a cour- 
tier, told him to lay aside that abominable dress, 
as he was destined to succeed him (Mr Davidson 
in his ministry ; which accordingly came to pass.” 
The same individual was once acting as moderator 
of the Synod of Lothian, in a meeting at Tranent, 
when Mr John Spottiswood (afterwards Archbi- 
shop of St Andrews, but then only minister of 
Calder,) and Mr James Law (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, but then only minister of Kirk- 
liston,) were called before their brethren, to be 
censured for playing at the foot-ball on the Sab- 
bath day. Davidson moved, that the culprits 
should be deposed from their charges; but the 
synod determimed upon a much slighter punish- 
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ment. When they were called in to receive their 
sentence, the seer cried out to them, “ Come in, 
you pretty foot-ball men; the synod ordams you 
only to be rebuked.” Then, addressing the meet- 
ing, he said, “ And now, brethren, let me tell you 
what reward you shall get for your lemity; these 
two men shall trample on your necks, and the 
necks of the whole ministry of Scotland!” But, 
to show that these failings were rather the fault 
of the age than of any individuals, 1t 1s only ne- 
cessary to mention, that the venerable and com- 
paratively enlightened Spottiswood himself, m his 
History of the Church, avows a belief in the pro- 
phecies of Thomas the Rhymer.” 

The influence of the clergy upon the minds of 
the people, 1s allowed to have been at this time 
peculiarly great. Living, in many cases, in the 
bosoms of private families, and universally reve- 
renced for the sanctity of both then piecept and 
their example, they had every oppoituuity of ac- 
quirmg that enviable, but, in many respects, dan- 
gerous power. It must also be remembered, that, if 
the mtual of the Catholic church imposes upon 
the imagination, the vehement prelections of the 
Presbyterians are equally calculated to enlist the 
understanding and the heart. If the Catholic cler- 
gy tickled the senses of the people with their holy 
shows, or pleased them with the license of fre- 
quent days of festival, the reformed ministers took 
measures equally well calculated to achieve thew 
purpose, by calling them together at great “ fasts,” 
and occasions of celebiating the commumon. 
Hence the excessive popularity of the clergy of 
this period, and hence, in a great measure, their 
ascendency over the public mind. 

One great cause of the power of the clergy 
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seems to have been their privilege of inquiring 
into, bringing to‘ light, and pumshing, a great 
number of petty delinquencies which were not 
embraced by the civil or criminal laws of the land. 
The English 1eader, at least, if not also a gieat 
many natives of Scotland, will require to be in- 
formed that, at the period in question, the minis- 
ter of each Scottish parish, formmg with a num- 
ber of lay elders what was called the kirk-session, 
possessed the power of punishing such offences as 
incontinence, drunkenness, levity of behaviour on 
Sunday, and even swearing and scolding. ‘They 
could not, indeed, inflict a severer penalty than a 
condemnation to exposure in sackcloth before the 
congregation ; and even that was only to be sub- 
mitted to if the culpiit wished to avoid the scandal 
of excommunication. Yet, when we consider the 
shame which attended the unfortunate in one case, 
and the exclusion from society which followed im 
the other, 1t must be allowed that fining and im- 
prisonment were infinitely hghte1 punishments. 
There was perhaps much mischief, both to the 
community and to the clergy, in the power which 
the latter thus possessed. The suspected, it must 
be observed, as well as the really guilty, were 
exposed to the mercy of the session. We are 
assured by a churchman of the time,—one of an 
opposite way of thinking, but who was a man of 
learning and candour,*—that if two persons of 
Opposite sexes were observed in conversation by 
themselves, the clergyman had 1t in his power to 
sequestrate them, feed them upon bread and wa- 
ter, and subject them to almost the horrors of an 
inquisition, in order to discover 1f they were guilty. 
After falling under suspicion, if they were seen in 
conversation together, elsewhere than at church 
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or market, they were held as really guilty. Some- 
times, if nothing but levity of behaviour could be 
proved, the parties were obliged to make public 
repentance in the church, merely on the giound 
that they were at least guilty of having given 11se 
to suspicion. “ A whole volame,” says Maxwell, 
“might be written of young women, by these 
courses, disgiaced and defamed ; of many families 
divided and scattered, whereas before there was 
no jealousy betwixt the man and the wife.” There 
were even cases where the mterference of the 
clergy was much more unjustifiable, and much 
more mischievous: ‘ A certain foolish man ha- 
ving once revealed some of his follies to his wife, 
she, upon some quarrelling which afterwards took 
place betwixt her and her husband, went to the 
minister, and disclosed what was told he: ; when 
the honest impartial minister convented the man, 
charged him with his sin, and made him confesse, 
satisfy, and doe penance publiquely.” 

It is easy to see that nothing could be more 
dangerous for a person in the situation of a cler- 
gyman than to have so unlimited a power over his 
people. It has justly been esteemed improper by 
the legislature to invest the modern clergy with, 
the power of a justice of the peace, on the scoie 
that 1t would tend to embroil them with their 
flocks, and distract their minds from the proper 
objects of their profession. But how much more 
fatal must it have been to give to the isolated 
clergyman of a country parish, a control such as 
that specified over the most intimate domestic con- 
cerns of his people ? 

It seems to have been not the least fatal effect 
of the system, that 1t encouraged the Scottish 
clergy to extend their pretended right of super- 
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vision to all the external affairs of the world what- 
ever; even to the concerns of commerce, winch 
may obviously be supposed the most utterly re- 
moved beyond the scope of their vision. On some 
merchants, fo: instance, sending out a few catgoes 
of grain from Leith to Spam, in which country 
there happened to be a famine, the presbytery of 
Edinburgh—it was in the time of James the Sixth 
—attempted to inflict ecclesiastical censure upon 
them, for lending themselves “ to feed and main- 
tain God’s enemies.” On another occasion, they 
thundered the most vehement invectives against 
the same merchants for taking 3 cargo of wax to 
the same country ; the said wax being chefly to 
be employed in making tapers for the 1llumimation 
of the shrines of the Virgin Mary and other samts. 

But perhaps the most extravagant instance of 
their propensity to meddhng, was one in which 
they attempted to remove a great market or fair, 
held at Edinburgh every Monday, to another day 
of the week, on the pretence that, by causing 
people to travel on the preceding Sunday, it en- 
couraged the too flagiant crime of Sabbath-break- 
ing. There was perhaps some reason, and no 
doubt there was much sincete piety, in their mo- 
tives for this interference ; but yet it was, in a 
preat measure, imprudent, in so far as it tended 
to disturb the commercial regulations of the coun- 
try, and even threatened to deprive the city alto- 
gether of a valuable source of public revenue, as 
well as private profit. There would have been, 
however, little danger in the indefeasible power 
assumed by the clergy, if every one of their ag- 
gressions had simultaneously invaded the rights, 
and called forth the resistance, of so large a body 
of the people as this. So long as only the follies 
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of individuals were revised by the ministers—so 
long as only a few hoars of the repentance-stoel, 
o1 a subjection to the innocuous voice of scandal, 
were the utmost evils to be apprehended from 
them—the community was disposed to look upon 
the matter with a marvellous share of indifterence. 
But when the interests of their puises were con- 
cerned, and that to such a great extent, the case 
wus vely different. By a principle quite the re- 
verse of that laid down by honest Iago, they who 
stole their good name, stole trash, but they who 
proposed to filch from them then purse, made 
them poor mdeed. Zhat was a thing not to be 
thought of. Accordingly, the good people of the 
town made the most violent remonstiances against 
the proposed change ; the shoemahe1s, who were 
more paiticulaily concerned than any others, even 
went the length of telling the ministers nght down, 
that, if they persisted in then unreasonable mea- 
sues, they would “ thiust them out of the gates 
ot the city.” When the ministers consequently 
withdrew then odious act, King James 1s said to 
have taken off his hat, lifted up his hands, and 
exclaimed, with ludicrous fervour, ‘“‘ Have I not 
reason to thank God, since the shoemakers have 
mote power to 1epress the insolency and violence 
of the clergy, than I and my council both !” 
The reader will perhaps be little astomshed to 
hear, that 1t was m the bieasts of the fan sex 
clnefly that these singularly zealous men succeed- 
ed in inspiring the genuine flames of devotion. 
Nor does this apply less to the upper than to the 
lower classes of society. As a specimen of the 
emmently pious lady of quality, mention may be 
made of Lady Culross, who was the daughter of 
Melville, Laird of Hallull, and a lady of very 1e- 
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spectable talents and acquirements for her time. 
She wrote a religious allegorical poem, called “ A 
Dream,” which possesses much merit, and was 
long popular. It would appear that Lady Culross 
was constantly mding about, on horseback, along 
with other Fife ladies, from one preaching to an- 
othe1, to the utter neglect of her house and family. 
Never was kmght-errant so devoted to the search 
of adventures, as was this lady to the quest after 
conventicles and prayei-meetings. Indeed, she 
‘appears to have sometimes instituted affairs of this 
kind by her own personal influence ; setting the 
fon, as 1t were, in the external obsei vances of 1e- 
ligion. 

Not only, however, did she attend all the ser- 
mons which she could, but she sometimes conde- 
scended to take clerical duties upon herself. In 
June, 1630, she had, with the assistance of some 
other ladies, caused an extraordinary confluence 
of people at the celebration of the communion in 
the Kirk of Shotts. “ The succeeding night,” 
says a pious authoi,'* “ was spent in prayer by a 
great many Christians, in a large 100m where 
Lady Culioss’s bed was ; and in the morning, all 
going apart for their private devotion, she went 
into the bed and drew the curtains, that she might 
set herself to prayer. William Ridge of Adder- 
ney coming into the room, and hearing her have 
great motion upon her, although she spake not out, 
desired her to speak out, saying that there were 
none in the room but him and her woman. She 
did so, and the door being opened, the room was 
presently filled full. She continued in prayer, 
with wonderful assistance, large three hours’ time |” 
It is subsequently recorded that, after her devo- 
tions were concluded, the people could not sepa- 
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rate till they had spent the whole day in supere- 
rogatory prayer ; and this is stated to have been 
the origin of the custom, now indispensable in the 
administration of the communion in Scotland, of 
preaching on the subsequent Monday, as a sort of 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the sacrament.'® 

A single anecdote of the private life of Dame 
Lilias Graham, (Countess of Wigton, and aunt of 
the celebrated Marquis of Montrose,) which has 
been pieserved by the same author, may be cited 
as highly illustrative of the general character of 
these pious ladies. “ Her chambermaid,” says Li- 
vingston, “ told me, that as soon as she rose and 
put on her night-gown, before she went to her study 
for her devotion, she used to sit in a chair till that 
maiden combed her head, having the Bible open 
before her, and reading and praying among hands ; 
and every day at that time, said the woman, my 
lady shed more tears than ever I did all my hife- 
time.” 

Of the “ singularly pious Christian women” of 
humble life, a very curious specimen is described 
by the same author, in the person of Eupheme 
Macallan, who lived at Kilconquhar in Fife—“ a 
poor woman, but rich in faith.” Eupheme sel- 
dom prayed, says her biographer, without getting 
@ positive answer. ‘ One time,” he adds, “ the 
Lady Culross desired her to pray for her, in re- 
gard of the outward condition of her family ; and 
when her ladyship inquired what answer she got, 
Eupheme said the answer was, ‘ He that provides 
not for his own house denieth the faith ; whereat 
Lady Culross said, ‘ Now you have killed me— 
for | go to preachings and communions here and 
there, neglecting the care of my family.’ Efhe re- 
plies, ‘ Mistress, 1f ye be guilty in that sort, you 
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have reason to be humbled for it ; but 1t was not 
said in that sense to me. The Lord said, He that 
provides not for his own is worse than an infidel : 
will not I provide for her and her house, seeing 
she is mine?” At another time, the Lady Culross 
and her sister-in-law Lady Halhill, and some other 
ladies, being at a communion in Kinneuchar, de- 
sired Efhe to pray for them. When she returned, 
she told that the Lord had said to her, « Go, thou 
little worm, and say to the great worms that they 
tremble before me.’ ” 

The followmg anecdote 1s perhaps more honour- 
able to the heait of this singular person than the 
two preceding are to hei understanding. “ Mr 
Blair told me, that when he was 1egent of the 
College of Glasgow, one vacance, going to Inver- 
ness, to see Mr Robeit Bruce,!7 he went out of 
his way to see Effie Macallan. She inquired if 
he was a preacher , when he said ‘ Yes,’ she said, 
‘ You look owe fine-hke, with your bulkie 1ufte. 
If you resolve to be a minister, you must have the 
tar-pig [tar-pipkin] by your belt, and be 1eady to 
give a smot to every one of Chiist’s sheep as they 
come by you.’ He would needs give her a dollar, 
but heaid thereafter that she bought baps and sy- 
bows [rolls and onions‘], and gave to all the poor, 
as they came by, so long as it lasted.” 

Many other circumstances might be gleaned 
from the familar records of the time, to prove the 
mfluence which women then exereised over the 
religious world. It 1s mentioned, for metance, by 
Calderwood, that, on his flymg to Holland, to avoid 
the wrath of the king, his pockets were “ weall fill- 
ed by the godly wiffis of Edmburgh.” When the 
nation was imploring Charles to spare them the 
abomination of the Service-book, no petition was 
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expressed so warmly, or so numerously signed, as 
that from the same pious “ wiffis.”48 It 18, in fact, 
to “* the godly valeyancie of devout women,” that 
the Presbyterian histomans of the Civil War ge- 
nerally ascribe the successful resistance of King 
Charles’s Episcopalian innovations. Guthry, a ca-~ 
valier historian, alleges, that when the leading Pres- 
byterians resolved to rabble out the new liturgy, 
in 1637, they met in the house of Nicholas Bal- 
four, in the Cowgate of Edmburgh, and, taking 
council with the said Nicholas, with Euphame 
Henderson, with Bethia and Elspa Craig, and se- 
veral other matrons, appointed them to begin the 
tumult, with an assurance that the men would soon 
after take the business out of their hands ?° It 1s, 
moreover, evident that no extent of hospitality was 
judged by the females of the pe1iod as too great to 
be bestowed upon the clergy, whether they were 
merely engaged in journeys, or were cast loose up- 
on society by royal oppression. Their importance 
as housewives thus coming into alliance with their 
consequence in a political and religious point of 
view, It seems not at all wonderful that the preach- 
ers applied their precepts with peculiar zeal to “the 
wifhs.” And it 1s really somewhat amusing, with 
reverence be it spoken, to see, from the minute 
chroniclers of the age, what scenes of mingled spi- 
ritual and temporal comfort—what feasts at once 
of body and soul—took place occasionally m the 
houses of zealous laymen. 


* At eve he’s expected—and what wight, till he comes, 
Dare profane the great chair, or the porndge of plums ? 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 

Are the undenieq right of the barefooted friar.” 


The male devotees, or, as they were emphati- 
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cally called, “ the professors,” with less ostenta- 
tious enthusiasm than the women, seem to have 
been equally firm in their attachment to the popu- 
lar religion. The conduct of Sir John Hamilton 
at the Riding of the Black Parliament, has already 
been given as an instance of this in the upper ranks 
of society. It may now be mentioned, that that 
gentleman was immediately indebted to the in- 
structions of Mr Davidson, the minister of Pres- 
tonpans, for the admirable firmness which he dis- 
played in that dark hour of general defection and 
meanness. Many other instances might be given ; 
for Mr Livingston, in his Memoirs, has comme- 
morated the names and characters of at least fifty 
distinguished professors of his day. But it is enough 
to mention that all the nobility of Scotland, except 
a few, almost all the gentry or barons, the most of 
even the king’s state officers, together with the 
wealthiest men m the burghs, and the great bulk 
of the common people, were decided 1n their affec- 
tion for the evangelical doctrines now preached by 
the Presbyterian cleigy. Since that period, in con- 
sequence of the Episcopalian system having been 
the court religion during two subsequent reigns, 
many of the nobility and gentry have become at- 
tached to that church. But at the period under 
review,—that is, the age which intervened be- 
tween the Reformation and the reign of Charles 
I., no such religion was known in the country ; 
nor, indeed, any other than the Presbyterian, ex- 
cept the Romish faith, which was only maintained 
by the Marquis of Huntly in the north, by the 
Earls of Angus and Abercorn in the midland coun. 
ties, and by the Earl of Nithsdale on the border. 
Such was the condition of the country into which 
the unfortunate Charles was about to introduce a 
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new and unpopular religion. The enthusiasm of 
the people was as yet, to all appearance, quiet and 
harmless, like a sword in the scabbard. It 1s soon 
to be seen, called out from its hiding-place, flash- 
ing in the gaze of mankind, and performing deeds 
of the most striking and terrible interest. 


n 
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CHAPTER III. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE SERVICE-ROOK. 


What work’s, my countrymen, mm hand? where go you 
With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you 
Cor lulanus 


Ir has been already mentioned that King James 
restored the bishops 1n the year 1606, and procured 
the ratification, by Parliament, of five portions of 
Episcopalian discipline, in 1621. Till his death in 
1625, he met with no practical success in his en- 
deavours to convert the people. Though he caused 
his council to enjoin the observation of Christmas 
and other holidays, nobody paid the slightest at- 
tention to his orders, except his own officers and 
dependents. It is mentioned in a chronicle of the 
time, that, even during the time of public worship, 
on one of these days,’ there were at least an hun- 
dred shops open in the town of Edinburgh alone. 
On one occasion of celebrating the communion, 
only seven persons, out of all the population of the 
city, obeyed the Articles of Perth by kneeling. 
His decrees had been passed in the most forma] 
manner : bishops had been created, and a court of 
High Commission had been formed, to inflict what 
punishment it pleased, under death, upon the clergy 
who should neglect the duties prescribed by the 
new religion ; but, so far as the real daily practices 
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of the people were concerned, Scotland was as yet 
quite as much Presbyterian as ever it had been 
since the Reformation. 

The accession of Charles I. opened up a new 
prospect to the Scottish church, This prince was 
much less disposed than his father to dally with 
the prejudices of the people. What his father only 
wished for the sake of polity, he deemed mdis- 
pensable for the sake of conscience. James inva- 
ded the Scottish clergy with the power of a prince ; 
but Charles directed against it the 1mplacable fury 
of a zealot. The heart of this monarch was mild 
and amiable in the highest degree ; but his mind 
was darkened with the gloom of fanaticism, and 
it was his misfortune to have been educated under 
the idea, that his power as a king was absolute, 
even over the minds of his subjects. He had 
scarcely been seated on the throne, when he began 
to put in execution that series of violent and un- 
reasonable measures in regard to the Presbyterians, 
which were destined to prove his ultimate ruin. 

His first measure was to procure a revocation 
of those tithes or benefices which had been appro- 
priated by the nobles at the Reformation, and 
which ought then to have formed, as at present, 
the support of the clergy. With these he hoped 
to endow the bishops and other digmtanes, m such 
@ way as to make them appear respectable in the 
eyes of their brethren. ‘This measure, however, 
though strictly legal, was warmly, and almost una- 
nimously resisted by a Convention of Estates ; the 
nobles bemg naturally unwillmg to part with a 
source of wealth which had been in their posses- 
sion so many years. Such was the excessive dis- 
inclination to this proposal, that, on its being un- 
derstood that the court was to force it throngh, as 
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it had forced the ratification of the Five Articles, 
a plot was laid to assassinate the commissioner 
(the Earl of Nithsdale), and also all those who 
should give their votes in favour of the appropria- 
tion. The execution of this dreadful scheme, so 
characteristic of the time, was to take place in the 
very house where the convention met; and it 1s 
told, that one blind and infirm old nobleman ? was 
seated, at his own request, next to the Earl of 
Dumfries, whom he grasped with one hand as if 
to support himself, while in the other he secreted 
a dagger, to be plunged into the heart of his un- 
suspecting neighbour on the first commotion. 
Nithsdale, intimidated by their hostile appearance, 
was obliged to 1eturn to court without accomplish- 
ing his object. But, with the assistance of the 
church, Charles was soon after able to carry his 
measures into practice, though not without alien- 
ating the affections of what was then the most 
powerful body in the kingdom. 

At a visit to ns native kingdom in 1633, he was 
also successful in procuring the privilege of appoint- 
ing suitable dresses to the clergy, which he consi- 
dered a great step towards the grand object. On 
this occasion, Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, provoked the hatred of many of the clergy 
by censuring their ecclesiastical customs. The 
king excited fully as much horror among the peo- 
ple, by the levity of his behaviour on the afternoons 
of the Sundays, which at that time were spent by 
the courtiers and thorough Episcopalians, in the 
amusements sanctioned by King James's Book of 
Sports, while the Presbyterians, asalready mention- 
ed, devoted them exclusively to religious exercises. 
Row, a contemporary ecclesiastical historian,? re- 
lates, with many expressions of censure, that the 
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king, after attending the forenoon service in St 
Giles’s church, retired with the magistrates to the 
banqueting-house, adjacent to that sacred edifice, 
when such a noise of riotous drinking speedily 
arose, as almost rendered the afternoon service mn- 
audible, and fawly scandalized the senses of the 
congregation. 

The next measure, and that which at length 
gave immediate impulse to the insurrection, was 
the introduction of the liturgy, or Service- Book. 
King James, so far back as 1616, had extorted from 
the General Assembly, an act authorizing the com- 
position of a Book of Common-prayer. This sove- 
reign had often had bitter occasion to execrate the 
custom of extemporary prayer in Scotland, which 
enabled the clergymen to animadveit with impu- 
nity upon his public measures, and to stir up the 
hearts of the people against his person. He had 
observed the political meekness of the English be- 
neficed clergy ; and he resolved, if possible, to ef- 
fect a uniformity between the two kingdoms in a 
point so matenally affecting his happiness. He 
left it, however, to Charles to carry the scheme 
into effect. Charles first announced his intention 
of imposing a liturgy on the Scottish church to 
his counsellor Laud, in 1629 ;* but it was not till 
1636, that he ultimately saw fit to carry 1t into 
execution. Laud had been at this time exerting 
himself to restore a few ancient ceremonies to the 
church, which had fallen into disuse since the early 
ages of Christianity, and which seemed calculated 
to further his favourite scheme of conciliating the 
Catholics. He therefore took an active hand in 
the reduction of Scotland to the Episcopalian form ; 
and, in particular, urged that the English Common- 
prayer should at once be introduced. His reason- 
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ing and influence were compelled to yield to the 
obstinacy of the Scottish bishops, who deemed it 
a disgrace to then country to owe either the dis- 
cipline or service of their church to their English 
neighbours. It was therefore determined that a 
code of discipline or canons, founded upon the acts 
of the General Assembly, should be in the mean- 
time introduced, and that the Service-Book, or Li- 
turgy, should be prepared against the succeeding 
year. This task was assigned to four bishops, not 
the oldest and most moderate, who already dreaded 
the consequences of such an innovation, but to the 
youngest and least prudent, who professed to see 
no danger in what was proposed. 

The Episcopalian Book of Canons was introduced 
in 1636, and by it the whole system of Presbyte- 
rian government was at once laid prostrate, while 
the right of the king to overlook the proceedings 
of the church was confirmed, and a way prepared 
for the forthcoming hturgy. A more chivalrous, 
or more daring deed, was perhaps never done by 
any former monarch ; and it 1s really impossible to 
conceive that any thing less than the sternest ne- 
cessity could have urged Chailes to do it, or that 
any thing else than an idea, that he was the deputy 
of God, could have permitted him. The Book of 
Common-prayer appeared next spring, in splendid 
foho, prefaced by a charge from the king, by which 
the pain of hornang—that is, of being declared re- 
bels—was denounced against all who refused it. 
It was nearly similar to the English form, but mixed 
up with a number of additional superstitious ob- 
servances, such as Laud wished to introduce even- 
tually into the Church of England also ; it being 
thought proper, when making an alteration in Scot- 
land, to go at once to the full extent of what was 
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intended by this gieat Episcopalian reformer re- 
garding the church of both countries. Every clergy- 
man throughout Scotland was ordered to buy two 
copies of the liturgy fo: the use of his pansh , and 
the use of 1t was enjoined to commence, at Edin- 
burgh, on the approaching Easter. Some circum- 
stances afterwards occuried to prevent its mtro- 
duction at that time, and the day eventually fixed 
on was the 23d of July ; by which, allowance might 
be made for the Lords of Session to give it their 
protection before their 11se on the fist of August ; 
while the htigants, then m Edinburgh, would at 
the same time be prepared to carly home a favour- 
able 1eport of it to then various places ot abode 
throughout the country. 

The Scotch were at this time, be it remarked, 
quite as much: disposed to pay a loyal deterence to 
their sovereign, as he was disposed to extort their 
obedience. It was im realty their superstitious 
veneration for his office and person, that manly 
inspired him with his absurd notions regarding his 
infallibility. If he had made aggressions upon any 
other of their possessions but thei: consciences, they 
would have crouched to him with the servility of 
slaves. But it was another thing when he 1equued 
them to forego their religion ; a property in which 
Scotland at that time supposed itself to be mcher 
than any country in the world, though the pooiest, 
it acknowledged, in every species of worldly 
wealth. This was a matter which rested chiefly 
with the bulk of the people ; but there were others 
which affected the truly influential class of the 
country, to wit, the nobility. The revocation of 
the tithes has been already mentioned as a 1eason 
for this powerful body having been disgusted with 
the new religion. To this must be added, their 
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indignation at the cold and imperious haughtiness 
with whieh the king commanded them to give him 
their support, and his partiality in bestowing the 
chief offices of the state upon churchmen. He 
had given the highest office—that of Lord Chan- 
cellor—to Spottiswood, the Archbishop of St An- 
drews, and placed nine of the bishops mn the privy 
council. When they saw men of ordinary or in- 
fexior birth, engrossing the honours and emolu- 
ments which had hitherto been distributed among 
themselves, they felt disposed to make common 
cause against Episcopacy and all its adherents. In 
this, both the clergy and the people sympathized 
with them ; for Scotland at this period had not the 
sagacity to see, that a system of dignities in the 
chuich was nothing else than opening up a pros- 
pect of preferment to the honourable ambition of 
the middle ranks. Besides all these causes of dis- 
gust with Episcopacy, the nobles had one other, 
arising fiom the tiial of Lord Balmerino, an occur- 
rence which made a great noise at that time. Lord 
Balmermo, for only having in his possession a pe- 
tition which the Presbyterian lords intended to have 
presented to the king, was seized, imprisoned for 
several months in Edinburgh castle, and eventual- 
ly tried and found guilty of what was in ‘Scotland 
called ‘ leasing-making”—that is, the crime of ut- 
tering or possessing libels upon the government, 
which was considered the same with high treason, 
and was punished with similar severity. It was 
not without the greatest difficulty that Charles was 
indueed to pardon this nobleman, whose only real 
fault was the opposition he had given to the royal 
will on the occasion of an act passing through par- 
liament in 1633, The persecution which he suf- 
fered, the dreadful danger he so nearly escaped, 
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and the tedious imprisonssest. which ‘he endured, 
all made a strong impressies oa the Scottish nobles, 
who saw from what had taken place, that they had 
no safety in the land without implicit submission, 
so long as the king was resolved, or permitted, to 
pursue his religious innovations. 

With trifling exceptions, therefore, such as the 
Catholic noblemen, and a portion of the north 
country, the whole inhabitants of Scotland, of 
whatever rank, may be described as at this time 
banded in one common cause against the religion 
which Charles was endeavouring to introduce. 
The people for conscience-sake, and the better 
classes from motives of mterest—all were alike 
resolute in their opposition to this detested form 
of worship. The very officers of state were not 
true to the service of their master, but entered in- 
to the views of the nation, 1f not with ostentatious 
activity, at least with secret good-will. The Earl 
of Traquair, Lord High Treasure:, having reason 
to fea that the Bishop of Ross would one day 
supplant him in his ofhce, is generally affirmed to 
have instigated Charles in his imprudent measures, 
merely for the purpose of procuring the downfall 
of the whole Episcopalian system. 

As the day approached which had been ap- 
pointed for the opening of the Service-Book, an 
ominous clamour arose among the people, to the 
effect that the new forms were those of Popery, 
and the liturgy nothing else but the mass. The 
popular mistake being encouraged by the nobility 
and clergy, it soon reached a dreadful height, in- 
somuch that the older and more moderate bishops 
saw fit to advise Laud, that the book should be 
withdrawn in the meantime, and not presented 
till a more favourable opportunity, This advice, 
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showever, was not acceptable to the zealous pri- 
‘mate, who conceived it would be a confession of 
weakness to make any delay ; and in this resolu- 
tion he was encouraged by the younger bishops of 
the Scottish church, as well as by Traquan, who 
affected to be so confident of success, that he was 
willing to take the msk upon his own shoulders. 
Laud onerated Traquair, according to his desire, 
with this important duty ; and the treasurer soon 
‘appeared in Scotland with a royal warrant, order~ 
ing the bishops to proceed with the work, under 
pain of being supplanted by more obedient men. 

On the Sunday before that appointed for the 
change of worship, the ministers of Edinburgh, 
according to oider, addiessed their several congre- 
gations with a panegyric on the Service-Book, and 
informed them that 1t would be introduced on the 
next Loid’s day. The people listened without any 
expressions of disapprobation ; but not the less 
surely had then plans been laid for resisting the 
obnoxious volume. The more zealous of the Pres- 
byterian clergy had agreed with the chief of the 
nobility upon the proper agents to be employed 
for the purpose ; and already was the whole scheme 
formed for covering the new religion with disgrace 
and confusion. 

It might now be expected, that, where the ob- 
ject in view was no less than the preservation of 
religion, and, by implication, the ultimate assurance 
of eternal welfare, the proceedings of the recu- 
sants would have been characterised by appropriate 
dignity—that there would have been an extieme 
of either active o1 passive resistance, either a sud- 
den massacre or a national fit of the sullens. In- 
stead of either of these contingencies, the affair 
took a turn puiely ludicrous, and exhibited only 
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the ordinary features of-vulgar not. The pam- 
phleteers of the period, in their approbation ef the 
tumult, have fortunately handed down a very mi- 
nute account of it ; and, as it can scarcely fal to 
amuse the reader, it is here given at length. 

On Sunday, the 23d of July, 1637, the Cathe- 
dral church of Edinburgh, now known by the title 
of the High church, ® was attended by both of the 
archbishops, various bishops, the Lords of Ses- 
sion, the magistrates of the city, and a vast pro- 
miscuous assemblage of the common people. To 
do all possible honour to the day, the Bishop of 
Edinburgh designed to preach. After the “ read- 
er,” as the humblest official in a Scottish church 
was then called, had read out the ordinary pray- 
ers, the dean, Mr James Hanna, a man pecuharly 
obnoxious, opened the famous Service-Book, and 
began to read the new liturgy. The people, who 
had hitherto been perfectly quiet, as if to testify 
that they had no ill will to any thing but the book, 
no sooner heard the commencement of the service, 
than they rose tumultuously, began to clap thei 
hands, uttered the most discordant cries, and soon 
fairly overwhelmed the voice of the minister. The’ 
most outrageous were observed to be women, and 
those chiefly serving-maids, who were then in the 
custom of bringing movable seats, and keepmg them 
for their masters and mistresses. Some cried, 
“« Woe, woe! for this dolefu’ day, that they are 
bringing in Popery among us!” Others, less de- 
licate, called out to the dean, in allusion to some 
unrecorded circumstance of his hfe, ‘ I}l-hanged 
thief! gif at that tame when thou wentest to court, 
thou hadst been weill-hanged as thou wast 1l- 
hanged, thou hadst not been here, to be a pest to 
God's church this day!" And he was also salu-~ 
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ted with the title of “a devil’s gett (child), and one 
ef a witch’s breeding.” After a great deal of abu- 
sive language had been expended, an old woman, 
Janet Geddes by name, hearing the bishop call 
upon the dean to proceed with the collect of the 
day, exclaimed in a voice loud enough to be heard 
above the hubbub, “ Deil cole the wame o’ 
ye!” and aimed at the head of the Dean the 
small movable stool on which she sat.7 A shower 
of clasp Bibles followed, to the amount, says one 
chronicler, of “whole pockfulls.” Providentially, 
Mrs Geddes’s “ ticket of remembrance,” as a 
merry annalist of the period terms it, did not take 
effect ; the dean having the wisdom “ to jouk,” 
that is, to crouch, before it reached him, so that 
it passed over his head. 

In the midst of the hubbub, the bishop cou- 
rageously mounted the pulpit, which was situated 
exactly above the place where the dean sat. He 
there endeavoured to recall the unruly mob to a 
sense of what was due to the holy ground on which 
they stood. But all his eloquence was in vain. 
They saluted him with the uncourtly epithets of 
“ Crafty fox !”—<*¢ False antichristian wolf !”— 
and, in allusion to his corpulency, “ Beastly bel- 
lygod !” An attempt was even made to aim at his 
head a similar Szdlet to that which had just been 
thrown at the dean, though fortunately it was in- 
tercepted by some one present before it reached 
its destination. The Archbishop of St Andrews 
then rose up in his gallery, and attempted to ad- 
dress the mob, but with as little success. At length 
the magistrates were commanded to descend, and 
clear the church with the strong hand. They did 
so, but succeeded not without great difficulty. 
Finally, when the doars were closed, and service 
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was once more commenced, the mob attacked the 
windows with stones, and kept up such a loud 
and incessant how] round the walls, as effectually 
marred the great business of the day. 

A circumstance took place at this time within 
the church, which is so characteristic that it can 
upon no account be omitted. An old woman, who 
had endeavoured to get out with the rest of the 
non-conformists, but without succeeding, took up 
her station in a remote corner of the cathedral, 
where she began to read her Bible, and endeavour- 
ed to stop her ears against the polluting sounds of 
the Service-Book. As she was thus engaged, a 
young man who sat behind her, happened to pro- 
nounce the word Amen so audibly at the close of 
one of the prayers, as to disturb the strain of her 
devotions. Quite enraged at the near presence of 
what she esteemed so vile an abomination, she 
staited up frem her seat, gave the offender a se- 
vere blow with both her hands on the face, and 
thundered into his astounded ears, ‘“ Fause thief, 
is there nae other part o’ the kirk where ye may 
say your mass, but ye maun say’t at my lug ?”9 
‘«‘ The young man,” says the pamphleteer who tells 
the story,!° “ being dashed with such an unex- 
pected rencountre, gave place to silence in sign of 
his recantation.” 

, When the congregation came to be dismissed, a 
new scene of outrage and clamour took place on 
the street. The good bishop, unapprehensive of 
violence to his person, left the church on foot and 
unattended, and attempted to walk through the 
mob, towards a house at a little distance, which 
the author supposes to have been appointed for his 
use during the interval between morning and even- 
ing service No sooner was his stout figure ob- 
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served, than the crowd rushed violently upon him, 
crying that he was bringing in Popery among them, 
and that he deserved no mercy at their hands. One 
of the women present exclaimed, with a half-hu- 
morous, half-diabolical earnestness, “ Fy, if I had 
the thrapple out of him !” And when somebody ob- 
served, that, though she obtained her wish, a worse 
man might be appointed in his place,‘ After Car- 
dinal Beatoun was stickit,” answered this virago, 
with an inhumanity almost incredible of her sex, 
< we never had another cardinal; and sae, if that 
fause Judas was stickit, and cut off, his place would 
become so ominous, that scarce any man durst ha: 
zard, or undertake to be his successor.” 

In the midst of this infuriate rabble, the bishop 
was dreadfully pelted and bruised; but he at 
length reached his house, which, according to the 
fashion of the time, was a tall mansion in the High 
Street, having what is called in Scotland an out- 
side starr, leading up to the second story. As the 
worthy man was endeavouring to ascend this stair, 
one of the rude multitude seized him by the sleeve, 
and nearly pulled him backward, so as to endanger 
his life. When he, at length, reached the top, and 
was in the hope of immediately finding refuge 
within the house, to his inconceivable vexation the 
outer door was found to be locked, so that he 
could only turn round and stand at bay, like a stag, 
against the pressure of his unrelenting enemies. 
Often, in that hour of great distress, did he exclaim, 
in answer to their reproaches about the Service- 
Book, that “he had not the wyte”! of it.” Disre- 
garding alike his protestations of innocence, and 
his intreaties for mercy, they hustled him down in- 
to the street, where eventually he was nearly trod 
to death. At length, the Earl of Wemyss, his 
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next-door neighbour, perceiving the perplexity and 
danger in which he was involved, either from re- 
spect to his character, or motives of mere humani- 
ty, sent a party of servants to his assistance, who, 
exerting their strength among the rabble, speedil 
rescued the unhappy prelate, and brought him, al 
most breathless, into the earl’s lodging.” 

In the other churches of the city, the Service- 
Book met with no better success. Some of the 
ministers had wisely not produced it at all, intend- 
ing first to hear how it succeeded 1n the cathedral. 
In the Greyfriars’ church, where the clergyman 
was an expectant bishop, and consequently anxious 
for its introduction, it was received with nearly 
the same symptoms of violent disgust and antipa- 
thy as in St Giles’s, though without any of the ac- 
tual violence. Altogether, it was apparent that 
the attempt was a decided failure. 

During the interval between morning and even- 
ing service, such of the privy council as were in 
town met at the lord chancellor's house, to de- 
liberate upon what had taken place, and to deter- 
mine how the king's government ought to proceed 
in such acase. To withdraw the Service-Book 
immediately was, of course, out of the question ; 
and a resolution was therefore entered into, to per- 
form divine service with it once more in the after- 
noon, the magistrates promising to do their utmost 
to maintain peace. At the proper time, a strong 
guard being placed at the door of the church, the 
same dignitaries, who had been present in the fore- 
noon, assumed their places; but the common peo- 
ple, and especially the women, were carefully ex- 
cluded. The service was thus performed with 
some degree of quietness, the mob only expressing 
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their rage at what was going on by cries of « No 
Popery !” on the street. 

The bishop was destined once more, before the 
evening of this eventful day, to risk ins life in be 
half of his religion. On his leaving the church, the 
protection of the magistrates, under which he had 
placed himself, was found to be insufficient, and 
the mob were once more proceeding to take those 
liberties with his person which had proved so 
nearly fatal to him in the forenoon. At this dis- 
tressing juncture, the Earl of Roxburgh, lord privy 
seal, whose coach stood close at hand, kindly took 
him in, and commanding his servants to drive off, 
conveyed him safely down the street, to his resi- 
dence at Holyroodhouse. The coach was dread- 
fully pelted by the way, and the coachman, as the 
writer of ‘“ Stoneyfield Day” facetiously remarks, 
“‘ got plenty of hard lapidary coin for his drink- 
siller.” But the bishop had reason to be thankful 
that he was so speedily and so easily conveyed out 
of the hands of his enemies, who might have other- 
wise, in this day of termble excitement, made an 
end of his life. 

The bishops, next day, without consulting with 
the council, sent off a letter to the king, informing 
him of the bad success of their attempt, and throw- 
ing the chief blame upon the Earl of Traquair, who 
had been absent from town. On the same day, the 
council met, and issued a proclamation, command- 
ing the inhabitants of Edinburgh to refrain in fu- 
ture from such tumultuous behaviour, under pain 
of death. Six or seven serving-women, supposed 
to have been peculiarly active in the disturbance, 
were put into prison ; and the city of Edinburgh 
was declared to be liable for all the mischief which 
might hereafter be done, or the disobedience which 
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might be shown to the commands of the king. All 
the ministers and readers who had not used the 
Service- Book on the preceding day were called up 
and silenced ; the daily preachings and piayers 
were expressly prohibited ; and, in a religious point 
of view, Edinburgh was laid completely waste. 

It was now that the separation of interests be- 
tween the council and the bishops became appa- 
rent. The former, indignant that the bishops should 
have sent a letter to the king without their con- 
currence, dispatched another for themselves on 
Friday, in which they reflected, in pretty plain 
terms, upon the imprudence and precipitation of 
the prelates. On the succeeding day, the bishops 
informed the council that they judged it neces- 
sary to suppress the liturgy till the king’s pleasure 
should be known ; on which occasion the council- 
lors coldly remarked, that in that matter their lord- 
ships were at liberty to do exactly as they pleased. 
It now, indeed, began to appear, and soon became 
still more conspicuous, that these unfortunate ec- 
clesiastics formed an interest entirely isolated in 
the country—-an interest in which no person or 
class of persons had the least sympathy, but which 
was every where and every way obnoxious, as a 
foreign junto transplanted into the land for a base 
and most unpatriotic purpose. 

Although the king had been carefully informed 
that none but the meanest people were engaged in 
the tumult, great apprehensions were entertained, 
both in Edinburgh and throughout the country, 
regarding the answer which he should make. In 
the meantime, some of the bishops exerted them- 
selves to enforce the order for the purchase of the 
liturgy ; and in the diocese of St Andrews two of 
the clergymen were charged to use it, under the 
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pain of immediate horning The Archbishop of 
Glasgow, at the convocation of Ins synod, in the 
end of August, caused one of his clergy to preach 
in favour of the Service-Book, with the view of mol- 
lifying the people ; but it was found that in that 
city the new doctrines had made no better pro- 
gress than m Edinburgh. The pieacher, Mr Wil- 
liam Annan, on his leaving the church, was assail- 
ed with the most violent reproaches by a numerous 
band of devout females ; and, in the evening, he 
met with a still more unequivocal manifestation of 
popular disapprobation. About nine o'clock, after 
supper, on his stepping out into the street with 
three or four mmusters, with the mtention of visiting 
the archbishop, he was no sooner observed, than 
he was suriounded by a multitude of the same vi- 
ragoes, who proceeded, in the first place, to batter 
him with their fists, with sticks, and with pieces 
of peat, then rent off his cloak, hat, and ruff, and 
finally, gave him what may be called in vulgar 
phrase a sound beating. The poor man roared lus- 
tily, which soon brought a number of the neigh- 
bours to their windows with lights , and the street 
being thus illuminated,'* the fair assaulters quitted 
their victim, for fear of their faces being recognised. 
No inquiry could be made into this riot, because 
it was feaied that the better orders of the people 
were chiefly concerned init. Next day, Mr An- 
nan was conducted by the magistrates, with great 
apparent honour, to the place where he was to 
mount his horse in order to quit the town; but 
here a new misfortune befell him. He had scarcely 
with his “ desperate toe” poised himself upon his 
left stirrup, ere he fell headlong, his horse above 
him, in a duty puddle; and the ridicule excited 
by his misadventure with the women was more 
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than doubled by the ludicrous appearance which 
he exhibited as he departed from the town. 

In no other part of Scotland was the Service- 
Book received with a better welcome. The Bishop 
of Ross, who for some time past had used the 
English liturgy in his cathedral at Fortrose, found 
little difficulty in substituting the Scottish edition. 
The Bishop of Brechin, on the recusancy of the mi- 
nister, caused it to be 1ead by his servant. In St 
Andrews it was used for a few days , and at Dum- 
blane it was read by a clergyman whom the Pres- 
byterian historians describe as a “ corrupt world- 
Img.” But, with the exception of these cathedral 
towns, where the influence of the bishops was of 
course considerable, besides the towns of Ding- 
wall, in Ross, and St Fillans, in Perthshire, the 
country at large rejected 1t with unequivocal symp- 
toms of disgust.!> 

The answer which the king returned to the coun- 
cil was of such a nature as to make little change 
upon the state of affars He had only been given 
to understand that the meanest of the people were 
engaged in the tumult ; and 1t did not yet strike 
his senses that there could be any real, or, at least, 
any violent aversion, to the Service-Book in the 
minds of the general public. He therefore only 
directed that the council should censure the guilty 
persons for thei: rudeness, and that the proceed- 
ings, in regard to the new liturgy, should just go 
on as if nothing had happened. 
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Others ran flocking out of their houses to the general Supplhica- 
tion, 
2 Maccabees, 11 18 


Tue lay members of the privy council now 
showed, by a most remarkable piece of conduct, 
either how much they sympathized with the feel- 
ings of the country, or how deeply they hated the 
clerical dignitaries who had been associated with 
them m office. Four clergymen, of the dioceses 
of St Andrews and Glasgow, who had been char- 
ged to use the Service-Book, presented a petition 
to the council on the 23d of August, begging for 
a suspension of the horning, with which their re- 
spective bishops had threatened them. The pre- 
lates expected that the council would reject this 
petition without a hearing, being as yet unaware of 
the secret disgust in which they were held by that 
body. To their infinite astonishment and morti- 
fication, the council received the petition, granted 
the desited suspension tall his majesty’s pleasure 
should be known, and declared, by an express act, 
that the letters of horning which they had granted, 
were only of force against such as did not buy the 
books, and not against those who refused to use 
them. An answer was expected from the king re- 
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garding the Supplication, before the 20th of Sep- 
tember, which was the next day to: the sitting of 
the privy council; and to that day the petitioners 
were referred for ultimate judgment 

As these four petitioners were the first men of 
note who presented themselves in opposition to the 
innovations, and as they were in a manner the fa- 
thers of the whole covenanting party, 1t may be 
necessary to mention their names. ‘The most dis- 
tanguished was Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, in Fife, ‘a man of wonderful gravity, 
learning, wisdom, and state-policy,”? and one who 
was destined to take a promment place in all the 
succeeding troubles. The 1est were Mi R. Wil- 
kie, Mr James Bonnar, and Mr Wilham Castle- 
law; who, it must be mentioned, did not petition 
for themselves peisonally, as Mr Henderson did, 
but severally represented whole presbyteries in the 
Glasgow diocese, of which the members had been 
charged by the archbishop. 

It 1» to be observed, that the opposition which 
had hitheito been made to the Service-Book pro- 
ceeded entiiely from the mob, or from women, 
who alone could venture upon such a course, as 
the vengeance of government would have instantly 
overtaken any more piominent or respectable mal- 
contents : and it 1s to this day a question among 
the Presbyterian and Cavalier histonans, whether 
this was the result of concert or of chance. From 
whatever cause 1t originated, there can be no doubt 
that the Presbyterian clergy and popular leaders 
afterwards openly exulted in the circumstance, 
comparing it (with but a poo compliment to the 
agents, it must be confessed) to the miracle of 
Balaam’s ass, and alsu pointing out that, as the 
active proceedings of the Reformation had oigi- 
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nated in a stone thrown by the hand of a boy, eo 
had this second reformation commenced with a 
stool cast by the hand of awoman. The irreverent 
wits of the court party were for a long time in the 
habit of rallying their opponents upon this point, 
and used to insinuate, with supererogatory malice, 
that the lady in question had only a short time 
before the tumult sat upon a stool of larger dimen- 
sions and darker complexion, for the sin of incon- 
tinence. But the Presbyterians were never after- 
wards ashamed to acknowledge their obligations 
to the valiant heroine; and the name of Janet 
Geddes is to ths day commemorated with some 
degree of affection and respect, as among the most 
venerable in their calendar of worthies. 

The time was now approaching when the true 
managers of public affairs in Scotland—to wit, 
her ancient and chivalnc noblity—were to come 
forward and take their proper place of mediation 
betwixt the king and his subjects. The petitions 
of the four clergymen had been recommended by 
letters from ceitain grandees, who were friendly 
to their object ;? but before the answer was re- 
turned from the king, upwards of ten nobles had 
assembled at Edinburgh, to support and counte- 
nance them in case of an unfavourable reply. Be- 
sides these, a great number of gentry, or barons, 
as they were termed in Scotland, especially from 
the conspicuously Whig county of Fife, came to 
Edinburgh for the same purpose. And, as the 
harvest was new finished, the country people in 
general, at least all such as could afford the ex- 
penses of the journey, or were very zealous in the 
cause, flocked, by a sort of common consent, to 
await this momentous crisis. The 20th of Sep- 
tember was looked forward to, it may be said, by 
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the whole nation, with a degree of anxiety and 
perturbation, almost equal to that with which the 
crew of a lonely ship watches the dawning energies 
of a probable storm. 

It would have now been easy for Charles to ap- 
pease this formidable insurrection, by withdrawing, 
or even by merely postponing, the offensive liturgy. 
Unfortunately, his own prejudices, the pride of Laud, 
and a complete misapprehension of the real respect- 
ability of the opposition, urged him to continue in 
the unhappy line of policy which he had already 
adopted. In his reply, which he transmitted to 
Scotland by the Duke of Lennox, who had come 
to attend the funeral of his mother, the Countess 
of Abercorn, at Paisley, he reprehended the lenity 
of his councillors to the authors of the tumult, re- 
fused their reasonable request that he would call a 
committee of their number before him, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the true state of the public mind, 
and commanded the immediate resumption of the 
liturgy, which he severely blamed them for ever 
having intermitted. He evidently calculated with 
security upon the disposition which the Scots had 
ever shown to submit implicitly to the royal com- 
mands, and thought that the mere expression of his 
will in a letter would be sufficient to dispel all op- 
position and replace the odious religion. He was 
now to learn, however, that, servile as this people 
were to their temporal rulers in temporal things, 
they were utterly indomitable where they consi- 
dered their eternal interests as at stake. He was 
like the revolutionary dictator of France, who en- 
tered the senate-house to command the proscrip- 
tion of half his fellows, but who found, instead of 
the obsequious smiles he expected, a dagger in 
every hand pointed at his own bosom. This was 
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the very Rubicon of his enterprise against the li- 
berties of his Scottish subjects, after passing which 
it was impossible for him to withdraw a step with- 
out humiliation and danger, while his people were 
equally unable to permit his retreat without com- 
promising all chance of domestic security. 

Vexed, but not terrified, by the King’s answer, 
the multitude which had assembled at Edinburgh 
resolved to renew their application for redress. 
They presented mnumerable private supplications 
to the council ; the clerk of which, it was remark- 
ed at the time, received no less than two hundred 
dollars in one day, in fees, being a dollar for each 
petition. It was also determined that a true re- 
presentation of the popular feeling should be sent 
up to his majesty by the Duke of Lennox, who 
was now in Edinburgh on his way back to court. 
To give all possible effect to this matter, it was 
resolved to impress the duke’s eye, as well as his 
mind, with a true sense of the case. On a day, 
therefore, when he was to pay a public visit to the 
privy council, the whole assembled band present- 
ed themselves to him as he passed along the spa- 
cious street of Edinburgh. There were present, 
the Earls of Sutherland, Rothes, Cassilis, Home, 
Lothian, Kinnoull, Wemyss, and Dalhousie ; the 
Lords Montgomery, Fleming, Lindsay, Elcho, 

‘Yester, Sinclair, Loudoun, Balmerino, Burleigh, 
Dalziel, Cranstoun, and Boyd; almost all the ba- 
rons of the counties adjacent to the capital ; com- 
missioners from a great number of burghs and 
presbyteries ; about ninety ministers, including the 
whole presbytery of Stirling; and a prodigious 
concourse of respectable countrymen. ‘ All the 
noblemen,” says the Earl of Rothes, in his minute 
manuscript relation, “ met at Lord Wemyes’s 
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lodging, m one Aikman’s, where they drew a 
petition to the council, and appointed two of their 
number to attend the Duke of Lennox, by ranking 
themselves over against the entry to the tolbooth, 
and three, who were of his particular acquaintance, 
to speak to him as he passed along. When his 
grace came up the way, the mumusters were all 
ranked betwixt the Cross and the Luckenbooths, 
on the south side of the gait (street), and the 
nobility and gentry all ranked on the north side 
of the gait, over against the Luckenbooths, even 
till they reached up to the Stinking Style.® They 
all saluted the duke very low as he passed. They 
attended all the forenoon, giving in their petitions 
to the council, but got no hearmg. The council 
coming out at 12 o’clock, the duke went down to 
dinner in the Abbey (the palace of Holyroodhouse, 
so called) ; and the petition, which had not been 
touched or read, bemg retrieved from the clerk, 
was carried thither also by the Earl of Rothes, 
and shown to the Treasurer Traquair, who drew 
it over again, and made it very smooth, advising 
that they should endeavour not to irritate any. At 
half three afternoon, the treasurer came again up 
the way, when the noblemen, being in the same 
order as in the forenoon, waited upon him into the 
council-house. When there, he retired, with the 
chancellor and other bishops and councillors, into 
the banqueting-house, within the council-house, 
where they stayed an hour and a half, and then 
sent for the duke, who coming, they ushed the 
house. The Earl of Sutherland presented the peti- 
tion to the clerk, and desired it might be read. 
The noblemen then retiring to the laigh council- 
house, where the justice sits, awaited the answer 
of the chancellor, who, delaying till immediately 
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before their risirfy; called in Sutherland and 
Wemyss, and told them, that the council had taken 
their petition into consideration, and should re- 
commend it and send it to his majesty with my 
Jord duke, who would truly declare every thing. 
The two noblemen coming back to the rest and re- 
porting this answer, the rest desired them to return 
to the council, and entreat they might be advertised 
of the return of his majesty’s answer, and that no 
novation should be pressed any-where until that 
time. But the council had msen before they could 
return.” 

The Earl of Rothes further mentions, that he 
visited the duke next morning at his lodgings, 1m- 
mediately before his depature for court, with the 
view of making a personal impiession on his 
grace’s mind. In the conclusion of then imter- 
view, with the talent for humour which character- 
ised this emment popular leader, he quoted an anec- 
dote ofa man who had forgiven another all past in- 
juries, and only desned far play for the future. 
“ All we want,” said he, “1s that the book may 
be abolished, and that we may have fair play from 
the king in times coming.” 

Dunng the month, which seems to have then 
been the time necessary for an interchange of 
letters between the king and hus vice-regal govern- 
ment at Edinburgh, the clergy, in all their several 
parishes and congregations, held fasts, and insti- 
tuted solemn prayers, that the kmg might be dis- 
posed by divine grace to give a favourable answer 
to thar Supplication.t It was, moreover, resolved, 
that, as only the cential and western parts of the 
country had as yet appeared in any strength, four 
influential clergymen should be sent to as many ex- 
tiemites of the kingdom, to propagate the alarm, 
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and procure the concurrence of all that could be 
prevailed upon to join them. 

Previous to the 17th of October, when the king’s 
answer was expected, there was accordingly a still 
greater concouise than on the 20th of September ; 
not only more noblemen being present, but few 
shires south of the Grampuans failing to send gentle- 
men, burghers, mmuisters, and commoners, to await 
the momentous crisis. What was the rage of this 
immense and unanimous multitude, when, instead 
of a soothing answer, or a dischaige of then grie- 
vances, they heard, at the Maiket-cross of Edin- 
burgh, a royal proclamation ordaining the Service- 
Book to be enforced, the council and Court of 
Session to be 1emoved to Linhthgow, and the 
whole supphcants to depart out of Edinburgh, 
with twenty-four hours, under pain of being de- 
clared rebels! It would be difficult to conceive the 
anguish and mortification with which the anounce- 
ment of this unhappy measure was heard. To the 
general multitude 1t argued a total mmsensibility on 
the part of the king to their grievances, and a re- 
solution to force them, by the most arbitrary and 
unjustifiable means, to sin then souls, as they said, 
for the mere gratification of his will. Among all 
whom it offended, 1t offended none so grievously 
as the citizens of Edinburgh, who, in addition to 
reasons of conscience, had now considerations of in- 
terest mvolved in the plea. They had recently 
been disgusted by the king’s appointing a provost to 
them of his own stamp; and they were now shock- 
ed at the prospect of losing their ordinary means 
of subsistence by the removal of those munister- 
ial and judicial personages who constituted the 
wealthy class of their present population, and who 
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occasioned the only influx of money of which their 
town could boast. 

Accordingly, there next day fell out another tu- 
mult on the streets. ‘The women,” says Bishop 
Guthry, “assembled in the morning, to the num- 
ber of three hundred, at Forrester’s Wynd head,” 
apparently awaiting an object on which to wreak 
their vengeance. As ill luck would have it, the 
first obnoxious person they saw was Sydserf, 
Bishop of Galloway, a prelate whé had been exceed- 
ingly active in the late innovations, and who was 
reported, as an incontestable mark of Catholicism, 
to wear a gold crucifix under his clothes, and to 
perform his private devotions every day before a 
cabinet which contained another. He was on the 
present occasion quietly walking along the street, 
with Francis Stuart, son of the turbulent Earl of 
Bothwell , being on his way to the council-house, 
where he was appointed to examine some witness- 
es in regard to a law case which the said Stuart 
had there depending. As the unhappy churchman 
passed Forrester's Wynd head, which was close 
adjacent to the council-house, the whole band 
rushed violently upon him, tore his clothes, and 
endeavoured, as a writer of the time delicately ex- 
presses it, to “ luik him” for the supposed cruci- 
fix. He would probably have been torn in pieces, 
says Guthry, if Stuart, with the help of two 
pretty men who attended him, had not rescued 
him from their barbarous hands, and hurled him 
into the council-house, holding back the ladies un- 
til those that were within shut the door. Disap- 
pointed in their attempt upon the bishop, and now 
fairly set to work, the mob next attacked the ma- 
gistrates in their place of meeting, threatening to 
burn the house about their ears unless they imme- 
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diately nominated two commissioners to join with 
the other burghs in resisting the innovations. The 
general cry of this tumultuous body was, “ God 
defend all who will defend God’s cause, and con- 
found the Service-Book and all its adherents f” 
The council-house being at the same time besie- 
ged, both the state officers of the kingdom and the 
magistrates of the city might be considered in 
great personal danger. When two o'clock came, 
and the crowd still seemed to relent nothing in 
their terrible menaces, the members of the council, 
including the Tieasurer Traquair, the Earl of 
Wigton, the Bishops of Edinburgh and Galloway, 
and Justice General Elphmstoun, began to feel 
the pangs of hunger, in addition to their other dis- 
tresses,—the ordinary hour of dinner being then at 
mid-day. In this dilemma, they smuggled out a 
message by Sir James Murray of Ravelrig to 
a house where the supplicating nobility had con- 
vened, intreating them for God's sake to disperse 
the people and procure their release.° The noble- 
men sent over Lord Loudoun, who, using his in- 
fluence with the people, was soon enabled to con- 
duct the councillors out to the main street, where 
the rest of the assembled grandees speedily joined 
the convoy, and conducted them home to their va- 
rious lodgings.6 

It was now determined by the assembled supph- 
cants, before obeying the proclamation, to join in 
a still more vehement and earnest application to 
his majesty, and then to disperse till such time as 
an answer might be expected. Lord Loudoun ac- 
cordingly drew up a Letter, and Mr David Dick a 
Sapplhication, in which they accused the bishops as 
the poisoner of his majesty’s mind, and intreated 
that he would be graciously pleased to take other 
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counsel regarding his affairs in Scotland, which 
were now, by the imprudence and tyranny of these 
men, fast going into confusion. This Supplication 
wassubscribed, before night, by five hundred names 
of the best men in Scotland ; and measures were 
immediately taken for dispatching it. As there 
was no time to lose, they also met on the evening 
of this busy day,7 and entered into some resolu- 
tions of mutual adherence and defence. 

When the 15th of November arrived, a still 
greater multitude of people than on either of the 
two former occasions, flocked to the capital, in- 
cluding representatives from nearly every burgh in 
the kingdom, except Aberdeen, which, on account 
of the counteraction of the Marquis of Huntly, 
leader of the Popish party in the kingdom, could 
not be prevailed upon to concur. The party, at this 
diet, likewise gained a prodigious accession in the 
young, influential, and highly gifted Earl of Mon. 
trose, who, more it would appear from personal 
disgust at the king than disinclination to his mea- 
sures, now thought proper to join in the opposition. 
When the bishops understood that this distinguish- 
ed nobleman had gone over to the enemy, they are 
said to have felt a more serious pang of alarm than 
they had experienced on any former occasion.g 

The council, which had in vain attempted to 
find accommodation at Linlithgow, and even at 
Stirling, being now seated at the palace of Dal- 
keith, about six miles from town, the noblemen, 
judging that it would be inconvenient for the 
whole multitude to attend, recommended that 
commissioners should be chosen by the people. 
who should join with them in their deliberations. 
This was inadvertently sanctioned by the council, 
for the sake of getting the great body of suppli- 
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cants to disperse; and thus arose the famous com- 
mittees called the TasLEs, which afterwards play- 
ed so prominent a part in the public affairs. The 
tables were four, one of noblemen, another of 
gentry, a third of burghs, and a fourth of ministers. 
Each table was composed of four individuals ; and 
there was a still further condensation of the spirit of 
the country in a chief table, which was formed by 
one person from each of the rest. : The Lords 
Rothes, Loudoun, Montrose, and Lindsay, formed 
the table of nobility, and may safely be conjectu- 
red to have had the principal management of the 
affairs of the whole. 

Early m December, a message was received 
from court, intimating that the kmg declined an- 
swering the petitions of his Scottish subjects, from 
resentment at their late outrages, but also decla- 
ring that he meditated no innovation upon the na- 
tional religion as professed at present. It was 
easily seen that he meant to deceive by the latter 
phrase ; but the supplicants affected, with equal 
address, to take it n its ostensible meaning, for 
the purpose of criminating the bishops. These 
detested personages, now afraid of being cast out 
by violence, thought proper to retire altogether 
from the privy council, before which the tables 
were then left to prosecute their petitions with 
some degree of success, as the most influential 
secular members, such as Traquair, Sir Thomas 
Hope, king’s advocate, Sir John Carmichael, trea- 
surer-depute, and Sir John Hamilton, justice- 
clerk, were decidedly favourable to their views. 
Finally, upon the 21st of December, it was re- 
solved, with the approbation of the king, that Tra- 
quair should go up to court, with a full and faith- 
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ful report of the late proceedings which had agi- 
tated Scotland in so extraordinary a manner. 

Before the Earl of Traquair arnved at London, 
Spottiswood, the President of the Court of Session, 
and son of the archbishop, was also there, in b 
half of the bishops, and unfortunately had prevail- 
ed upon the king to adhere to Ins former hne of 
policy. In the competition between tlis man and 
the treasuier for credit with Charles, the former 
had a decided advantage ; for Traquair was al- 
ready suspected of strong favour for the suppli- 
cants, while Spottiswood was looked upon as an 
infallible frend to the late measures. The iesult, 
therefore, was, that Traquair was retuined to 
Scotland, with a proclamation announcing his ma- 
jesty’s approbation of the Service-Book ; declaring 
that the petitions wee derogatory to the royal au- 
thonty , and prohibiting all further convocation of 
the heges, under the penalties of treason ! 

This last and most violent measure will astonish 
the reader who reflects upon the state of Scotland 
at the period. But in this, as in a thousand 
things which seem blamable in private individuals, 
caie should be taken to ascertain the motives 
which instigated the act. The truth is, that 
Charles, now committed in an attempt to fortify 
the established church against the hordes of dis- 
senters, dared not retract a step without endanger- 
ing the religion of the majority; that is, of his 
English kingdom. And thus, 1t would really ap- 
pear, that, in his seemingly unjustifiable measures 
im 1egaid to Scotland, the unfortunate monaich 
only chose the least of two evils which lay before 
him. lus ws acknowledged and regretted, with 
great gencrosity of spuit, by one of the most enet- 
getic of the supplicants themselves, in a letter 
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written at the express period.? Unfortunately, 
in a case like this, it was impossible for the most 
rational and candid enemies to be reconciled. But 
both were led on, by a sort of necessity of their 
nature, to seek the destruction, or at least the total 
humiliation, of each other. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUBSCRIPTION OF THE COVENANT. 





One word more, one word 
This tiger-footed rage, when 1t shall find 
‘Lhe harm of unscanned swiftness, will, too late, 
Tic Jeaden pounds to his heels, 
Corivlants. 


TRAQUAIR had been instructed by the king to 
pleseive the proclamation a profound secret till it 
should be published, so as to prevent a tumultuous 
assemblage of the people on that occasion. On his 
return, therefore, to his residence at Dalkeith pa- 
lace, (February 14, 1638,) when the Tables sent 
his neighbow, Lord Cianstoun, to sound him as to 
the king's intentions, he assured them, with many 
sulemn asseverations, that he had got no duections 
fiom his majesty. Their vigilance, however, o1 ad- 
diess, enabled them, through frends at cout, to 
procure not only a hint of the real state of the case, 
but even a complete duphcate of his instructions. 
They weie thus, most unexpectedly, prepared to 
mect the proclamation with a protest, a ceremony 
which was looked upon by them as a sufhcieut 
annulment of the royal will. 

The circumstances unde: which this teible edict 
was issued were very remarkable, and, as such, have 
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been most minutely related by the chroniclers of 
the period. Traquair, afte: maintaming a grave face 
for a week, at length, about two o’clock m the morn- 
ing of Monday the 19th of February, sent for his 
horses from the inn at Edinburgh, where they were 
disposed, and rode off to Stirling, where the coun- 
cil and Session then sat, expecting to get the bu- 
siness managed there without opposition fiom the 
dreaded Tables, all of whom he supposed to be at 
this time sound asleep in then lodgings throughout 
the capital. By a smgular chance, the Lord Lind- 
say, one of the very principal men, sleeping that 
night at the inn where the treasuier’s horses lay, 
was apprised by his sei vant, a dimking companion 
of the tieasurer’s messenger, of the purpose which 
his lordsmp had in view by being thus early astir. 
He, of course, lost no time in awakening the rest 
of his party, who had wonderfully inci eased in num- 
bers durmg the week which had elapsed since the 
tieasurer’s retuin from cout. Withiman hour, thou- 
sands of anxious faces were assembled on the street, 
and it was instantly dete:mined that the Lords 
Home and Lindsay should take post after the tiea- 
suier, endeavour to overtake him, and, if possible, 
make their protest at the moment he uttered the 
pioclamation. These two noblemen immedately 
set out, and such was their speed, compared with 
that of the tieasurer, that they passed him at the 
Torwood, some miles from Stu ling, where they ar- 
rived an hour before him. At ten im the forenoon, 
the ceremony was performed upon the Market- 
cioss of the burgh; and the two noblemen took 
instruments in the hands of a notary, piotesting 
against the proclamation in the most firm and elo- 
quent terms, though without any expression that 
could be construed into disrespect for the king. 
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The town of Stirling was that night filled with 
armed men; for the whole of the supplicants had 
followed at leisure during the day, and, posts being 
dispatched through the country, all who bore affec- 
tion to the cause within forty miles had rendez- 
voused here, to maintain them in their protest. It 
was even agitated, on this dreadful night, by the 
most violent of the party, that they should seize 
the Archbishop Spottiswood where he lay, and by 
hanging him, as his predecessor Hamilton had been 
for a similar reason in the late reign, and in this 
very town, make him a ternble example to the party 
which he represented. Next day, after having com- 
missioned two gentlemen to renew their protest at 
the first meeting of the council, the whole band left 
Stirling for Edinburgh, numbering two thousand 
persons, and rather 1esembhng an army than a pro- 
cession of supplicants. 

The royal proclamation being renewed, on the 
22d, at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, sixteen 
noblemen of the party mounted a temporary scaf- 
fold, prepared for the purpose, close to that edi- 
fice, in order to resist 1¢ n due fashion with their 
protest. It is commemorated by a cavaher histo- 
rian, that, on this occasion, although the procla- 
mation was read by the king’s heralds, in all then 
pomp, and with the royal arms on their backs, the 
protesters openly scofted at it, and rendered it 
often inaudible by their railings. When 1t was 
done, the heralds and other royal officers were 
obliged, by the density of the surrounding crowd, 
to stay on the platform round the Cross, till they 
had heard the pretestation, which was read out by 
Mr Archibald Johnston. During this solemn and 
interesting ceremony, the facetious Rothes found 
an opportunity to throw out one of his character- 
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istic jests. Observing that his compatriot, Mon- 
trose, had, in lus extraordinary zeal, mounted on a 
puncheon which stood upon the scaffold, and his 
mind being struck with the remembrance that this 
was the oidmary place of execution, he said, 
‘¢ James, you will never be at rest till you be 
lifted up there above the restin arope.” “ This,” 
says the superstitious historian,! “ was afterwards 
accomplished in earnest, in that same place ; and 
some even say that the same supporters of the 
scaffold were made use of at Montrose’s execu- 
tion.” Measures were in the meantime taken to 
counteract the royal edict in every other burgh 
throughout the kingdom where 1t might be offer- 
ed ; and the most vigorous exertions weie made, 
in defiance of the chief command of the procla- 
mation, to collect, in one intense focus, at Edin- 
buigh, all the friends of the cause who could 
possibly leave their own homes. In the course of 
a few days, the capital was thronged with a much 
greater, and, 1t may be added, more determined 
multitude, than had eve: before flocked to 1t , and 
so favourable did every circumstance appear to 
them, that the leaders now resolved upon adopt- 
ing a positive, as they had hithe1to practised only 
a negative, mode of opposition. 

It was at this yunctwe that the Tables projected 
the institution of the NationaL COVENANT. 
The ongmm of this celebrated bond of association 
may be traced to the early ages of the reformation, 
when the advocates of the new doctrines bad found 
it necessary to bind themselves by solemn compact 
In Opposition to a government which favoured the 
ancient faith. But it first assumed the shape and 
name of a Covenant in the mmmority of King 
James, when it was set on foot, and subscribed 
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both by king and subjects, for the protection of the 
Reformed Church against the plots of the Catho- 
hes. It was afterwards renewed in 1588, on the 
alarm of the grand Spanish invasion. After a 
dormancy of filty years, during part of which 
Episcopacy had found a nominal triumph, it was 
now proposed to be revived, with additions suit- 
able to the exigencies of the time, as an obvious 
and easy mode of umting the nation at large m 
defence of their tottering rehgion. 

The Covenant, as subscribed in the years 158] 
and 1588, consisted simply in an abjuration of the 
doctrines, ceremonies, and observances attributed 
to the church of Rome. It was drawn up by 4 
distinguished preacher of the name of John Craig. 
Though so long in abeyance, and although Episco- 
pacy had found a nominal triumph in the interval, 
it was still remembered with veneration as a sort 
of solemn contract with the Deity, and as a bulwark 
of the national faith against secular power. There 
were even some who attributed all the miseries of 
the last thirty years to divine indignation at the 
neglect with which the Covenant had, during that 
period, been treated. When the proposal, there- 
fore, was now made to resuscitate and improve it, 
the public feelmg was one of almost unalloyed 
satisfaction ; and so little objection was made to 
it, that, within eight days from the return of the 
supplicants from Stirling, it was proposed, prepa- 
red, exmbited, signed, and sworn to, by almost all 
classes withm the city of Edinburgh. 

The honour of organizing ths most effective 
plan for concentratmg the national strength, hes 
with Mr Archibald Johnston, advecate, afterwards 
celebrated in history by the judicial ttle of Lod 
Warriston ; with Alexander Henderson, the first 
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man who had the courage to rebel against the 
Episcopal authorities; and with Sir Thomas Hope, 
king’s advocate, who, though a state-ofhcer, had 
made no scruple all along to favour the mal- 
contents with his friendship and counsel. John- 
ston had the chief hand in its composition, using 
for that purpose the history of the civil wars of 
France, where there were to be found sufficient 
models for such a document.” It was not fully 
prepared till Tuesday the 27th of February ; but 
the well-affected ministers of Edinburgh had on 
the previous Sunday announced in their pulpits 
the intention of producing it, and at the same time 
used arguments to incline the people favourably 
to its reception. On Tuesday, immediately after 
it had been fully prepared, 1t was propounded by 
the Tables to an assembly of between two and three 
hundred clergymen, besides others, which had met 
at the Tailor’s Hall. Some few objected to certain 
points in it ; but, being taken aside into a summer- 
house in the garden attached to the place of meet- 
ing, and there lectured on the necessity of mutual 
concession for the sake of the general cause, they 
were soon conciliated. It was then agreed in full 
conclave, that, next day at two o'clock, the Cove- 
nant should be presented to the public in the Grey- 
friars’ church. 

The document, as modified for the occasion, 
contained, besides the original renunciation of 
Popery, or Confession of Faith, already mentioned, 
an enumeration of statutes, confirming the disci. 
pline and doctrines of the Presbyterian Chuich, 
and a Bond of Union, as it was called, whereby 
all the subscribers were unanimously and vigor- 
ously to resist any innovations upon their profess- 
ed ieligion. The whole was written in a rational 
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and distinct style, wonderful for the age ; and, in- 
stead of any disrespect being expressed for the 
king, the great general object was stated to be the 
support of that royal personage 1n the maintenance 
of religion, law, and hbeity. It was supeiscribed 
with the emphatic woids, in large letters, ‘ For 
God and the King.” 

When the appointed hour arrived next day, all 
the chef malcontents in town were found to have 
assembled, as duected, in the Greyfriars’ church ; 
where Rothes and Loudon, the leadimg members 
of the Tables, soon after arrived, along with Arch- 
bald Johnston, and a copy of the Covenant. This 
solemn meeting was constituted with a prayer by 
Mr Henderson ; and Lord Loudon, who was the 
best orator of the party, then opened up the busi- 
ness in hand, with one of his most eloquent and 
impressive speeches. He mformed the assembled 
multitude, that the nobility, gentry, and other 
commissione1s, into whose hands the people of 
Scotland had seen fit to commit their interests on 
the present occasion, had agreed upon the form to 
be presently read to them, as absolutely necessary: 
for both their temporal and spuitual welfare, and 
as the only means of saving the countiy fiom the 
ruin with which it was threatened. He also stated, 
that he and his brethren called God to witness, 
that, whatever might be thought of their motives 
by the agents of tyranny and by scoffers, they in- 
tended nothing to the dishonour of God, or to the 
dimimution of the king’s honour, but wished they 
might perish who did so. Mr Johnston then 
read the document, which was written on a sheet 
of parchment upwards of an ell square. At the 
conclusion, the Earl of Rothes desired, that such 
as had any doubts, if they were of the south or 
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west country, might retire to the west end of the 
church, where Loudon and Mr David Dick would 
attend to deal with them; if of the Lothians, or 
from beyond the Forth, that they would go to the 
east end of the church, where he and Mr Hender- 
son would wait upon them for the same purpose. 
Few took advantage of this proposal, and those 
few soon had their scruples satisfied. The Ea) 
of Sutherland, the first ear] present, * and a noble- 
man venerable for his excellent domestic charac- 
ter, then put his name to the bond, as the most 
brilliant and powerful example which could be set 
before the rest.1_ After him, it was subscribed by 
Sir Andrew Murray, muster of Ebby in Fife,° 
and then by the other noblemen and commons 
present, every one striving who should first have 
the honour of putting Ins name to so glorious a 
bond. When 1t had taken the round of the whole 
church, it was handed out to the immense multi- 
tude which had collected in the churchyard ; and 
there being received with no less rapture than in 
the church, 1t was laid upon one of the flat monu- 
ments so thickly scattered around, and subscribed 
by all who could get near it. It 1s said by one of 
the contemporary chroniclers so often quoted, to 
have been a most impressive sight, when the Cove- 
nant was read to this vast crowd, to see thousands 
of faces and hands at once held up to heaven in 
token of assent, while devout aspirations burst 
from eveiy lip, and tears of holy joy distilled from 
every eye. 

Throughout the city next day, (March 1,) the 
bond was subscribed with the same enthusiasm by 
all classes of the community ; by the citizens and 
their wives, by servant-women, and even by child- 
ren. Tor those who could not sign their own 
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names, a notary stood by as a ready substitute., 
Some, in addition to their names, wrote the em-, 
phatic words, “ till death ;” and there were a few 
who, more enthusiastic than all others, pierced 
their skin, and signed with their blood. In its 
progress through the city, 1t was attended every- 
where with a weeping, praying, and enraptured 
multitude ; some weeping in repentance for the 
neglect which it had experienced during the last 
corrupted age ; others praying for the divine coun- 
tenance upon their motives, and all enraptured 
with the prospect of thus, by a solemn tieaty 
with the Deity, ensuring peace on earth and eter- 
nal bliss in heaven. 

By this decisive measure, the power of the 
Tables, 01, in othe: words, of the great body of in- 
surgents m Scotland, was fimly and pe:manently 
established. Whien Spottiswood, the head of the 
royal party, anuved m Edinbuigh fiom Stuling, 
and was told of what had been done duiing the 
past week, he exclaimed, in despair, “ Now, all 
that we have been attempting to build up during 
the last thirty years 1s at once thrown down !” 6 
From this period, indeed, it is observable, that 
the state-ofhcers of Scotland either ceased to act 
altogether, or at least not for the king; and the 
whole political management of the country was at 
once thrown into the hands of the covenanting com- 
mittee. The Episcopal party, which had as yet only 
existed by royal authority, and never got a single 
sincere adheient among the people, now tetired 
completely out of view , and Charles was hence- 
foith to tieat the nation as one estranged fiom his 
rule, o1 which had at least determined not to sub- 
mit to him, except upon secure conditions. 

Immedately after the first subscription of the 
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Covenant at Edinburgh, the new powers began to 
take advantage of their situation. Elitherto they 
had acted as supphiants before the king, though 
his council; they now began to issue edicts of 
their own, with all the confidence of a sovereign 
authority. ‘Their first grand act was to raise a vo- 
luntary subscription throughout the county, of onc 
dollar upon every thousand merks of rent, to de- 
fray the public expenses ; thirty-four noblemen at 
Edmburgh, 1n the first place, subscribing to the 
amount of six hundred and seventy dollars, as an 
example to the rest ; and men bemg appoited to 
travel through the country to collect contributions 
tiom the well-affected. It was next thought pro- 
per to dispatch commissioners to deal with and 
mollify the Marquis of Huntly, whose wrath and 
power were alike formidable to them, and also to 
the vaiious universities, which, on account of the 
pielates connected with them, had not as yet 
shown much alaciity in favouring their views. 
They also ordained, that a copy ot the Covenant 
should be dispatched to every shue, stewartry, 
and bailery within the kingdom, to be subscribed 
by then chief men, as also to every parish, to be 
signed by the common people.’ 

These copies were all written out by notaries of 
their own patty; and such was the quantity of 
parchment, or sheepshin, thus consumed, that, in 
a pasquil of the day, the Covenant was conceit- 
edly termed, ‘ the constellation on the back of 
Antes.”> For the satisfaction of the country pco- 
ple, all the copies, before bemg sent off, were ho- 
nowmed with the signatuies of the chief noblemen 
and ministers connected with the paity. Not con- 
tent with taking these means for procuting adhe- 
rents, some of the noblemen and gentlemen, where- 
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ever they went, had each a copy in his pocket or 
portmanteau, to which he solicited the subscrip- 
tions of all and sundry whom he met.° They 
did not even scruple to use some coercive mea- 
sures, in order to procure subscriptions. ‘Those 
who took the charge of the parochial copies were 
desired, for instance, to transmit to head-quarters, 
lists as well of those who did not as of those who 
did subscribe, evidently for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the recusant. It happened also, that as 
any man who pleased got a charge in this business, 
some were 80 injudicious as openly to threaten, 
and even to beat, those who could not otherwise 
be prevailed upon, especially at the towns of St 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Lanark. At first a 
number of the country clergymen were found to 
express scruples about some points, which they 
conceived to jar with their previous obligations to 
Episcopacy ; but the most of these soon saw it 
prudent to comply, in order to escape the perse- 
cution with which they were threatened by their 
parishioners, or by the chief Covenanters at Edin- 
burgh. The clergymen who advocated it without 
scruple, became immediately popular to a degree 
perfectly unexampled. Whenever 1t was under- 
stood that a minister of this stamp was to preach 
m favour of the Covenant, his church was crowd- 
ed two days beforehand, with persons generally 
of the “ devouter sex,” as the cavalier Straloch 
more wittily than reverently terms them, or ut 
least with servant girls, who were to keep seats 
till their mistresses arrived ; somewhat after the 
fashion of a modern theatre at the advent of a dis. 
tinguished actor. 

The more successful they were in procuring 
subscriptions, the more smperious they became m 
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exacting others from the recusant; so that, at 
length, with the solitary exception of Aberdeen. 
shire, there was not perhaps a corner of Scotland 
where a triumphant majority of the population 
had not subscribed. Even in the Highlands, and 
in Caithness, where the people had hitherto been 
very much at their ease on the score of religion, 
the zeal of Loids Sutherland, Lovat, Reay, and 
others, was splendidly successful ; although it is 
to be presumed, that nowhere else was the assist- 
ance of the substitute notaries so indispensably re- 
quired. The Covenant, indeed, may be described 
as at this period a truly national work—a matter 
which involved almost all interests in the king- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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Lit them pull 111 about mine ears, present me 
cath on the whecl, or at wild horscs’ heels , 
Or pile ton hills on the JT arpcuian rock, 
‘Lhat the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will 1 stall 
Be thus to them. 
Cor tolanus. 


Ir King Charles, after this ciitical yunctue, 1¢- 
mained obstinate in ellor, 1t was not for want of 
sufhicient advice fiom both bis fiends and his ene- 
mies m Scotland On the contiary, he had such 
ample warning of his danger frum his state-officeis, 
and was at the same time offered such hberal 
terms of reconauhation by the Covenanters, that 
his 1efusal to “ change his hand, and check his 
piide,” must be attubuted to causes resting only 
with himself? hs pivy counul met at Stir- 
ling during the first week of March, while the 
thunders of the Covenant were as yet echomg 
away into the mountamous wilds of Scotland ; 
and there, with the terrific sound still pealing in 
their ears, they framed a report of what had taken 
place, which they agreed upon immediately dis- 
patching to the king, togethe: with a warm, and 
it may almost be said an impassioned call upon 
him, to withdraw the religious mnovations, which 
they justly stated to be the tiue and only cause of 
the present distubances. The Covenanters, soon 
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after, dispatched a paper, stipulating to become 
satisfied and obedient subjects, 1f the kg would 
1estoie their church to the condition im which it 
had been before the imposition of Episcopacy— 
though without expressly demanding the demis- 
sion of bishops. 

Charles, however, had gone too far to retract. 
To urge him on, there were pride, principle, and 
prejudice—the counsels of a Catholic consort and 
an overbearing merarchy—and the delusive assu- 
rance of being able to suppress the Covenanters 
in the long run by force of arms. To prevent his 
retreat, there were the shame of disappointed au- 
thorship ?—the horror of being biow-beat by sub- 
jects whom he had hitherto esteemed born only 
to obey him—and the fear of givmg encourage. 
ment to the turbulence of the Enghsh Puzitans. 
To yield to the demands of these bonded tebels, 
he said, would leave him no more power than the 
Duke of Venice. Ile therefore resolved to go on 
at whatever hazard. By doing so, he confessed 
himself aware that he might for the time occasion 
much mischief to his people; but by 1etieating, 
his own honour would have been foi evei Jost.? 

Three months, dung which the Covenanters 
got time to become aware of and consolidate their 
power, elapsed, before Charles took any definite 
measures for appeasing them. Hp first act, after 
receiving the representations of Ins council, was 
to call up three members of i1t—Traquan, Rox- 
buigh, and Lord Lorn *—that he might receive 
an oral and minute account of the state of the 
country, and jom their counsel to that of his Eng- 
lish ministers in determming upon his future mea- 
sures. It is needless to state, that these three 
noblemen gave him a rational and just representa- 
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tion of the case, and advocated the same concihia- 
tory policy which they and their brethren had al- 
ready urged in their late dispatches. But Charles 
had a privy council within himself, composed of 
his own wiltul wishes, which he was more inclined 
to trust. He had, besides, the inflexible desires of 
Laud and the Scottish bishops, to countenance 
and inflame the dictates of this reckless cabmet. 
The result, as might have been easily foreseen, 
was a resolution to yield nothing ta the demands 
of his Scottish subjects. 

From an attentive perusal of the state papers of 
this period, it appears that Charles proposed to 
himself just two courses in regard to the Cove- 
nanters ; first, to temporize with them, in the hope 
of breaking up their league by delay, or by other 
insidious means ; next, in the event of that plan not 
succeeding, to overwhelm them by his own power 
at the head of anarmy. For the execution of the 
first project, he resolved upon dispatching a com- 
missioner, to treat with them; selecting for this 
purpose, James, Marquis of Hamilton, his kins- 
man and devoted fnend; a youthful nobleman, 
who, though generally resident at court, was very 
popular in his native country, which he, on the 
other hand, loved with all the patriotic fervour of 
a Scotsman. On this difficult and dangerous of- 
fice being proposed to him, Hamilton endeavoured 
to elude 1t, foreseeing that it could scarcely fail to 
embroil him either with the king or the coun- 
try ; but Charles, who could pitch upon no other 
eligible person, prevailed upon him te accept it 
by the influence of personal friendship. He was 
intrusted with a royal declaration, and a paper of 
instructions, the gist of which was, that if the Co- 
venanters would abjure their odious bond, the 
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king would speedily take euch measmes with the 
church as should leave them no cause of com- 
plaint ; but that, if they positively 1ctused to do 
so, he (the commissione: ) should denounce them 
as rebels, and proceed to disperse and suppress 
them, if he should be able, by force. 

IIamilton, commencing his journey about the 
end of May, wrote letters to all his friends and ad- 
herents—in particular, to his vassals in Clydesdale, 
commanding them to meet him on the Sth of June, 
at Haddington, mn order to attend him on his ap- 
proach to the capital. The Covenanteis, however, 
had deteimined that he should be attended by as 
few of his friends as possible, lest he should em- 
ploy lis influence over them to the prejudice of 
their cause ; and the marquis was surprised to find, 
that even lus tenants failed to keep appomtment 
with him. On his approach to Haddington, he 
was only met by two lords and three barons, a 
committee dispatched by the msurgent govern- 
ment, to excuse the appearance of the 1est, and of 
his vassals, and with this small state, so different 
fiom what would have attended him in other cir- 
cumstances, he made his approach to the royal 
palace of Dalkeith. 

An incident had just at this period occurred, 
which tended to increase, im no small degree, the 
difficulties of the Marquis of Hamulton’s situation. 
The principal Covenanters having, during the whole 
of this sping, been busy in providing their houses 
with warhke stores,’ 1t was represented to the 
king by Traquair, that he should also furnish his 
houses or fortresses in the same manner; and 
that nobleman had accordingly been ordered to 
freight a Leith vessel with a quantity of weapons 
and munition for Edinburgh castle, which had 
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long been comparatively unprovided in that re- 
spect. On this vessel's arrival in Leith Roads, 
immediately before the Marquis of Hamilton came 
to Scotland, the Covenanters instantly raised a 
dreadful alarm, professing to understand this as a 
sort of declaration of war on the part of the king. 
They prepared to seize the contents of the vessel ; 
but the Earl of Traquair contrived, during the 
night, to have the whole brought ashore at the 
harbour of Fisherrow, and from thence transport- 
ed in carts to Dalkeith. This instantly gave a 
darker complexion to the popular alarm. It was 
asserted, that the commissioner designed to in- 
veigle the chief Covenanters into the house, and 
there blow them up with the gunpowder. ‘To 
give countenance to their suspicion, 1t was repre- 
sented that a drawbridge had lately been added to 
the former fortifications of the house, as if for the 
more effectually preventing their escape. Some 
proposed to march instantly to Dalkeith, and 
seize the dangerous articles by force ; but the 
administrators of affairs determined only, in the 
meantime, to plant a strong guaid around Edin- 
burgh castle, to prevent the stores from being 
transported thither. So much did this affair add 
to the distrust with which the Covenanters re- 
garded Hamilton, that for some days the parties 
could not be brought together, to proceed to busi- 
ness. Hamilton wished the Covenanters to come 
to Dalkeith ; but they alleged that there was there 
no accommodation for either themselves or their 
horses ; either, in reality, being afraid of the gun- 
powder, or else suspicious that he wanted to dis- 
tract then force, so well concentrated at Edin- 
burgh. They asked lim, on the other hand, to 
come to Holyroodhouse ; but he objected, that it 
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was impossible for him, as the representative of 
majesty, to come to a city where the king’s for- 
tress was environed by a body of msurgent guards. 
It was only by a sort of mutual concession that 
this delicate matter was adjusted. The Cove- 
nanters permitted the magistrates of Edinburgh 
to invite the commissioner, and to promise that 
the guards, which were composed of their trained 
bands, should be dismissed. He, on the other 
hand, agreed to overlook the circumstance that 
they still kept up a small private watch of eight 
citizens, who walked perpetually, with only their 
swords by their sides, along St Cuthbert’s road, 
behind the castle. 

When it was at length determined that the com- 
missioner should take up his residence at Edin- 
burgh, the Covenanters resolved to impress hm 
on entering the town with as magnificent an idea 
as possible of their multitudes and strength. «It 
was resolved,” says Rothes, in his Relation, “ that 
all the noblemen should meet at 12 hours next 
day, (the 9th of June, ) at Dame Galloway’s house, 
and that they, with all others that had horses, 
should loup on (mount) at the foot of the Canon- 
gate, and attend the commissioner as he came to 
the Long Sands. They who wanted horses were 
to stand outmost”—that is, most out of sight— 
“the gentry next, the burrows after them, and the 
burgh of Edinburgh nearest to their own town.” 
‘The very 10ad selected for the approach of the 
commissioner was calculated for display. Instead 
of bringing hm by the direct road from Dalkeith, 
they conducted him by the circuitous route of 
Musselburgh, in oder that, between that town 
and Edinburgh, they might take advantage of the 
broad expanse of sandy beach, along wiuch the 
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road lay, to display their numbers. It was also 
ordained, that he should make a still further cir- 
cuit by touching at Leith, thus rende:ng ls 
journey one of twelve, instead of about six miles. 

After passing through the prodigious array of 
noblemen and other chief Covenanters, with their 
followers, who lined the beach for several miles, 
a still more 1emarkable sight was reserved for the 
astonished marquis, upon an eminence at the east 
end of Leith Links. This consisted in a body of 
no fewer than seven hundred clergymen, who, in 
full canonicals, had there assembled as part of the 
impiessive show. It may puzzle the reader to 
conceive, how, out of the thousand parishes of 
Scotland, seven hundred clergymen could at once 
be spared fiom duty ; but an old historian solves 
the difficulty, by mentioning that a considerable 
number of them were puritan clergymen, who had 
recently been forced to take refuge in this coun- 
try, from persecution in the north of Ireland. 
They had selected one of their number, Mr W1l- 
ham Livingston, a man of pectliaily awful coun- 
tenance, to deliver a speech in their name to the 
commissioner ; but he refused to hear it, from a 
delicate fear that 1t would contain something de- 
rogatory to the royal dignity which he bore. He 
bowed repeatedly and gracefully in return to their 
obeisances, and addressed them, after a fashion 
used to the ancient ecclesiastics, i the words 
which Christ applied to his disciples on the mount, 
(Matth. v. 13,) « Vos estis sal terre”—Ye are 
the salt of the earth.” 

It was calculated that sixty thousand peisons 
were this day assembled to meet the commission- 
er, being the greatest number that had ever been 
known to assemble in one body in Scotland.’ Ha- 
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milton was much affected by the sight, and made 
the pathetic remark, that he only wished King 
Charies himself had been there, to see what he 
saw.? “ He was moved,” says Baillie, “to pity, 
and even to tears.” 

And, to say the truth, it must have been a most 
impressive and affecting scene: sixty thousand 
persons, comprising the most respectable in the 
nation, and, in fact, its express representatives, 
al] assembled for one common, dear, and import- 
sat object—an object not allied to the gross inte- 
rests of worldly life, or even to the passions which 
we are accustomed to think the most ennobling, 
but involving the eternal happmess of the present 
and all the succeeding generations of a whole peo- 
ple, and as much purer and more refined than 
the ordinary motives of political action, as is the 
blue and beaming sky itself, compared te the mud 
which we tread beneath our feet. There are some 
minds so incapable of veneration, or so wayward 
in the pursuit of ludicrous images, that they can 
see nothing in this great national paroxysm, supe- 
rior to the reluctance of an humble individual to 
swallow plum-pudding.° But if such persons 
would stady attentively the publications and other 
documents of the time, where may be seen dis- 
played the sincere and anxious concern with which 
this pious people beheld the approach of the king’s 
commissioner, and the keen and tremulous hope 
which they entertained, that he would be found 
empowered te relieve them;" if they could see 
the sickening anguish with which they gradually 
learned that Charles had resolved upon driving 
them to still greater extremities, and the reluc- 
tance with which they ultimately found themselves 
abliged to take sterner measures; their hearts 
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would be httle to be envied, if they did not at 
once change that disposition to mdicule, for a stiain 
of the tenderest sympathy and respect. ‘ 

That this purity of motive really did exist in the 
Covenanters, and that they were not, as has been so 
often alleged, wged by mere turbulence of dispo- 
sitign, will, in the mind of him who does not mis- 
trust all good foi evil, be sufficiently attested by 
the solemn eloquence of the speech which the 
clergy intended to have delivered to the commise 
sioner as he passed, and which they eventually, 
pronounced to him next day at Holyroodhouse. 
«< Please your grace,” so commenced this most 
intelesting oration, ‘“‘ we, the servants of the Son 
of God, and preachers of the peace which passeth 
uhdeistanding, being sensible of that fearful wrath 
of God which pursueth this ow land for our sins, 
wheiethrough this kirk 1s rent by schism, the wor- 
ship of God defiled by superstition, and the whole 
people in a fire, which 1s 1eady to consume all, if 
it be not quenched ; we, having humbled ourselves 
to our God as we dow, (can,) renewed our cove- 
nant with his majesty, and made supplication to 
our sovereign, do give your giace hearty welcome, 
as his majesty’s commissioner and the messenger 
of the God of heaven, by whose blessing youn 
grace may be a happy instrument fo: doing one of 
the best wo1ks that can be done in this eaith fou 
the honour of God, contentment of the king, tran- 
quillity of our kingdom, and joy of all the 1efo1m- 
ed kirks in the world, as having power in your, 
grace’s hands to quench this fire of division, and 
put away the cause of this combustion, purge 
the house of God, minister justice, and give satis- 
faction to giieved souls in their great supplica- 
tions ; whereby your grace shall prove a worthy 
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patriot, faithful counsellor, good Chnstian, and a 
compassionate member of your mother knk, now 
mournmg under manifold miseries, and shall reap 
the fruit of a sweet remembiance in after ages, 
andl a wonderful peace and strong consolation 
when it comes to the breahing of the eye-strings, 
and the resignation of the last gasp ; for who liyeth 
and shall not see death? when all the pleasures 
and honours of the world shall stand in no stead , 
and this we and our people expect at your grace’s 
hands, and humbly and heartily crave it in his 
name, who shall yudge the quick and the dead.” * 
This speech was pronounced by the clergy, says 
Gordon of Straloch, “ not without teas.” 

Since such was the anxious desire of the people 
of Scotland to obtain fiom the king a 1emission of 
then grievances, and such their conviction of the 
necessity of that remission, 1t may be conceived 
with what pain and indignation they learned that 
Hamilton had 1ather come to demand than to 
grant concessions. He put his proposals to them 
in two different ways ; first, what they should ex- 
pect fiom him, for the accommodation of then 
prievances—next, what they would expect in re- 
tuin for their renouncing the Covenant, and resn- 
ming their obedience to the king. They answered, 
that, as for renouncing the Covenant, they would 
pooner renounce then baptism, and in 1egard to 
their allegiance, 1t was still the king's. They only 
1equued that the Liturgy, Book of Canons, and 
Cout of High Commission, should be withdrawn, 
as inconsistent with the laws and spinit of the coun- 
try, and that a free Gencial Assembly, and then a 

arhiament, should be called, to settle all disputes 
about religion. Hamilton endeavoured, by the 
employment of his natural courteousness of man- 
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ner, and by many insidious means, to drive them 
from these positions ; but, after a fortnight, they 
were found to be as firm in their purpose as ever. 
When he found all gentle methods ineffectual, he 
resolved to try the power of threats. On the 26th 
of June, he called their leader, the Earl of Kothes, 
asige into his bedchamber at Holyroodhouse, and, 
closing the door, said in a sort of jest, and with 
allusion to the report of the Dalkeith Gunpowder 
Plot, he wished that he had the best ten of the 
party as much at his own disposal as he had the 
earl at that moment. Then, sitting down upon 
a chair, and desiring Rothes to seat himself on a 
stool, he proceeded to lecture him upon the obsti- 
nacy of the Covenanters. He had expected, he 
said, before he left London, that they would have 
abandoned their bond, on obtammng the king’s pro- 
mise, that all the objects for which they had en- 
tered into it would be granted to them. All his 
instructions had accoidingly been drawn with re- 
ference to this prelimimaiy renunciation of the 
Covenant. If they had done so, he could have 
allowed them a free Assembly and Parliament, 
before which, if the bishops should have been 
found guilty of the misdemeanours attributed to 
them, they should have one and all “ wagped in 
a wuddie,” (dangled on a gallows.) The Cove- 
nanters, he said, were evidently holding out, un- 
der the idea that the people of England sympa- 
thized with their gmevances, and would never 
carry aims against them; but perhaps they might 
find themselves mistaken. So long as they seemed 
to have cause to complam, the English would look 
upen them with compassion ; but the moment 
they appeared to press the king beyond discre- 
tion, the tide of pity would turn in the royal fa- 
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vour, and make against them. They would then 
be the most miserable people m the whole world—— 
a lamentable example of unsuecessful rebellion. 
Whatever Hamilton said to the Covenanters, 
haygn reality, was convinced of the impossibility 
eisubdung them, except by granting their de- 
mands. Such 1s the tenor of all his private letters 
to the king, whom he even takes the hberty of 
reminding, that the English would scarcely be 
brought to fight against the Scottish malcontents." 
When he found them insensible alike to promises 
and to threats, he still hesitated to obey the king’s 
command, by denouncing them as rebels. He 
saw, that that would only precipitate a civil war ; 
and he resolved #ather to delay till he should go 
back to Londo fer fresh instructions, though at 
the msk of mcurring the royal displeasure. On 
his announcing this intention to the Tables, they 
begged him to take charge of a petition from them 
to the king, which he readily consented to do. 
Before returning to London, he thought it ne- 
cessary to publish the declaration, in which the 
king piomised to relieve the grievances complained 
of, on condition of their renouncing the Covenant. 
‘They informed him that they should be obliged to 
protest against it, and, with the greatest delbera« 
tion, they ordered a scaffold to be erected close to 
the Maiket-cross of Edinburgh, on which their no- 
taries should stand to perform that ceremony. In 
the expectation of this affair taking place, many 
who had previously left Edmburgh returned to it 
again; and when the day arrived (July 4), seve- 
ral thousand gentlemen surrounded the cross, to 
plotect their representatives—them swords un-+ 
slung im thei hands, and bearing pistols openly in 
then belts ;15 while an mmumerable mob, proba- 
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bly armed in a no less tormadable manner, added 
to the terrible impressiveness of the scene. The 
commissioner, when he saw the determmed as- 
pect of the crowd, caused horses to be prepared, 
as if for the purpose of riding off to make his gao- 
clamation in some neighbouring burgh ; but the 
igilant Covenanters bad thew horses ready as 
soon as be, and seemed resolved to accompany 
him whithersoever he should go. He then saw fit 
to abandon his intention for the time, and actually 
commenced his journey to London, as it hopeless 
of getting the proclamation made without a pro- 
test. Next day, however, he returned suddenly 
from Seton, where he had lodged for the night, 
expecting to find the Covenanters dispersed, and 
malung up to the Cross, proceeded to the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. To his great mortification, 
even this disgraceful ruse was unsuccessful. A 
sufficient number of Covenanters remained in 
town to make their protest, which was according- 
ly done in all due form. The public was much 
uritated at this apparent treachery en the part of 
Hamilton, and, on same voices bemg heard from 
the windows of the neighbouring houses calling 
the protesters rebels, could scarcely be prevented 
from rushing up stairs in search of the guilty per- 
sons, whom they seemed inched to immolate on 
the spot.!6 
It may be asked, what had become of Episco- 
pacy during the interregnum of all sorts of govern- 
ment? The answer is easy. As that religion 
| only been an exotic brought into the country 
against the will of the people, and which had never 
taken root in the soil, se if was easily banished ; 
and now, 80 completely was the Presbyterian form 
of goverament and worship agais paramount, that 
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no trace of that unrighteous plant was 
to be seen, except, perhaps, in the district of An- 
gus and Aberdeenshire, where-it constantly exist 
ed in some measure since the Refermation., A 
clesgyman who had espoused the interests of this 
wapepular religion, and whe had been according- 
ly ousted at the rise of the Covenant, has left a 
somewhat ludicrous account of the persecutions 
which he was obliged to suffer at Edinburgh, du- 
ring the first four months ef that neve species of 
government. The pepular ministers, he says, con- 
trived to make him, and one er two other stray 
Episeopalians who remained in tewn, so odrous, 
by insmuating that their church was only a stalk- 
ing-horse te Popery, that they searcely durst walk 
the streete. For his part, he was sometimes 
dodged along the High street of Edinburgh by 
parties of the leading Covenanters, and by multi- 
tudes of the inferior orders, till, hearing them ut- 
ter open threats against him, he ran up a common- 
stair for refuge ; when they would pull out their 
swords, run up the stair after him, and cry, in a 
tone of bitter malignity, “ Gif } had the Papist 
villain !”~as mach as to say, “ Hf I could catch 
the raseal, I should certainly make an end of him.” 1” 
Triumphant, however, as the Covenant was 
throughout the west of Scotland, the leaders cold 
not help looking with chagrin and apprehension 
upon the disaffected district which has just been 
mentioned. The king had openly sent a letter to 
the town of Aberdeen, thanking its citizens for 
the fidelity which they had testified to- him in not 
signing the Covenant. It thus stood a dangerous 
example of loyalty to the rest of the country. 
They feared, moreover, and not without cause, 
that the Marquis of Huntly might there erect the 
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royal standard, and soon bring an army of noith- 
men to co-operate with the hing, who was expect- 
ed, in case of all treaties failing, to send ns own 
army across the Border, while his ships descend- 
ed upon the capital, and a band of Papist Irsh 
invaded the western coast, in o1der to enclose them 
within four armies at once, one from each point 
of the compass, It was therefore resolved, that 
the Earl of Montrose, and a few inferior commis- 
sioners and clergymen, should visit Aberdeen, 
with a view to bring the inhabitants within the 
pale of the Covenant. This was done while Hamil- 
ton returned to London for his new instructions. 
The commission for visiting Aberdeen arrived 
in that venerable city on the 15th of July, and 
were immediately waited on by the magistrates, 
who, however resolute in their loyalty, judged it 
proper at least to behave with their accustomed 
politeness to strangers of such distinction. They 
invited the young eai] and his companions to an 
entertainment, called “the Couitesy of the Burgh,” 
to wit, a collation of wine and comfits, being nei- 
ther more no: less than what they and all other 
burgh dignitaries, in that hospitable time, were 
wont to offer to persons of condition who happened 
to visit or pass through their town. To the mortifi- 
cation of the worthy magistrates, the Covenanters 
informed them, in cold and haughty terms, that 
they could not join with them in any festive occu- 
pation, till such time as they were all alike bound 
in the brotherhood of the Covenant. So disgusted 
were they at this ungiacious reception, that they 
immediately went away, and distributed the wine 
among the poor inmates of the Merchant’s Hospi- 
tal, ag an expression of their contempt.is “ The 
like” Cof this rudeness"], says Spalding, with the 
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laudable pride of an Aberdonim, “ was never 
done to Aberdeen in the memory of man.” 
Montrose and his. associates scent to have sd- 
cured, by this dreadful insalt, the hatred of the 
whole people of Aberdeen. But there were other 
causes for their meeting with poor success in this 
loyal burgh. The ministers of the town, and di- 
vinity professors of the two colleges, were men of 
great learning, and convinced, as all divines except 
those of the church of Scotland are, that the early 
Christian church was governed by bishops. They 
were, therefore, prepared to combat every inch of 
groand with the Presbyterian clergy whe had come 
to dispute with them. On these strangers request- 
ing permission to preach in their pulpits next Sun- 
day, the petition was politely, but peremptorily, 
rejected. They continued to preach ther own 
doctrines tu the people, and endeavoured, by all 
possible means, to prevent any desertion to the 
standard of the Covenant. When the Presbyte- 
rians found it impossible to get admission to the 
churches, they resolved to harangue the people in 
the open air. They chose the court yard of their 
friend the Earl of Marischall’s lodging, in the 
principal street, as the best place for attracting a 
congregation, ‘There, in the intervals of public 
worship, they one after another assumed a place 
at an open window, and preached to an idle and 
sneering crowd, who assembled from currosity be- 
low. The small respect which they met with 
here, as compared with the veneration in which 
they were held elsewhere, would almost seem to in- 
dicate that the people of Aberdeen in those days 
were essentially and constitutionally different frem 
all the rest of the Scottish people. As one in- 
stance for all of the contempt in which they were 
12 
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held, ‘it may be mentioned, upon:the authority of 
a contemporary Aberdeenshuc Iustorian, Gordon 
of Straloch, that, during their sermons, some per- 
sons, from the leads of an adjacent house, threw 
a raven into the crowd, no doubt as an emblem of 
then designs. The covenanting commission left 
the town a few days after, having only succeeded 
in procuring one subscription among the clergy, 
and a very few among the citizens. 

The Marquis of Hamilton, in the meantime, 
held council with the kmg at Greenwich, regard- 
ing what was next to be done with the Cove- 
nanters. Charles had to thank his commissioner 
foi at least the delay he had made ; but 1t was now 
found that the preparations for invading Scotland 
by sea and land were still mcomplete ; and 1t was 
accordingly resolved, that Hamilton should return, 
and, by makmg ampler promises, endeavour to 
procure a still farthe: delay. He was instructed 
to grant then demand of a General Assembly, 
only assigning as late a date for it as possible, in 
the hope, that before it took place, the army and 
navy might be 1eady to accomplish thei reduction. 
He returned to Holyroodhouse on the 8th of 
August, but found, to his consternation, that the 
hopes and the demands of the Covenanters were 
now higher than ever. They 1eceived his pro- 
posal regarding the General Assembly with thanks ; 
but they objected to the Inmitations which the king 
proposed to make on its freedom, and they openly 
threatened to call an Assembly and Parliament 
themselves, in winch they should dissolve Episco- 
pal government without compunction or reserve. 
Under these distressing circumstances, he could 
only plead for twenty days to go and get fresh in- 
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structions from the king, which was with difficulty 
granted. 

On his second return to London, the main: 
object of which was to allow Charles time for his: 
preparations, it was thought proper by the royal 
counsellors that the king should at length give un- 
limited scope to their desires, in order to quiet: 
them for the time, and perhaps render them the 
more obnoxious to the wrath which was nutsing for 
them, Hamilton, therefore, 1eturned to Scotland 
on the 20th of September, and gratified them by 
ene a free Gencral Assembly for the 21st of 

ovember, and a Parhament for the ensuing 15th 
of May. He at the same time showed a copy of 
the Negative Confession of Faith of 1581, which 
the kmg had signed, to satisfy his Scottish sub- 
jects that he abjured and detested Popery as much 
as they: and to this there beimg added a bond si- 
milar to that of the Covenant, but professing 
loyalty to the king in moie explicit terms, 1t was 
attempted to set 1t up as an opposition Covenant, 
by which all the king’s firends might be united. 
Little success attended this plan. ‘lhe bond con- 
tained a clause for the maintenance of “ religion 
as piofessed at present.” The Covenanters easily 
saw that Charles designed to mterpret thus afte- 
wards as an oath in favour of Episcopacy ; and they 
felt disgusted at so mean and base a stratagem. 
Even the state-officers could only be prevaled 
upon to sign “ the King’s Covenant,” as it was 
called, with a reservation in regard to this insidi- 
ous clause. Hamilton also endeavoured to excite 
jJealousies between the lay and clerical mal-con- 
tents, about the nght which each had to be repre- 
sented in the Assembly, but without eftect. Sen- 
sible of the necessity of union, they made mutual 
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concemions on that point, and expressed a resote- 
tion to each other to remain, in spite of all the 
sehemes of their enemies, mdissolably united in 
the bonds of their swora snd sacred Covenant. 

It seems to have been at this particular period 
of their history, that the Covenanters began to 
display symptoms of that peculiar hallucination, 
which their enemies always alleged as character- 
istic of them. Hitherto their views, both pohti- 
cal and religious, and their whole conduct, had 
been perfectly rational, and consistent with the 
spirit of ths world. It was now to be seen, that, 
as is often found in individual minds, a constant 
harping upon one favourite strain was to end, in 
their case, in producimg what weuld appear to ex- 
ternal and unconcerned observers, partial insanity. 
Of course, whatever they may be charged with on 
this score, is not to be attnbuted to any essential 
cause resting in their peculiar tenets or character, 
both of wmch were originally ahke respectable ; 
but is rather to be ascribed to the unhappy mo- 
narch who was the immedsate means of exciting 
their minds beyond the bounds of reason. After 
all, 1t was perhaps only upoa the vuigar, and those 
who would have been superstitious at any rate, 
that what is about to be related made any real 
impression. 

There lived in Edmburgh, at this period, a girl 
of the name of Mitchelson, the orphan daughter 
of a clergyman, and one who had no doubt figu- 
red, among others of her sex, in advocating the 
principles, and mobbing the enemies, of the Na- 
tional Covenant. Her zeal in this sacred cause 
all at once assumed a wild and extravagant com- 
plexion ; she began to fall into fits, and in her fits 
to utter incoherent ravings about the Covenant. 
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Being well acquainted with the Bible, she pro- 
nounced long harangues, either in 1eal extracts 
from the Scriptures, or in language of a Seriptu- 
ral, cast. She also inveighed against all who op. 
posed the National Covenant, o1 who signed that 
of the king, foretelling judgments which would 
befall, o1 at least, which she wished to befall 
them. When the affai became matter of public 
fame, she was conveyed to the house of a leading 
Covenante1, and there deposited in a laige bed- 
room, which was more convenient than her own 
humble dwelling for receiving the visitors who 
now floched te hear het. There she lay, prostrate 
upon a bed, with her face downwaids, “ groffling,” 
as one of her histoiians expresses it, and uttering 
her insane orations to the multitude standing 
siound. She sometimes inteimitted her fits fou 
several days; but always, when one was observed 
to be commg upon her, due notice was given 
throughout the town, and peisons of all sorts, 
mostly women, flocked mcontinent to hear her. 
Even clergymen beheld this strange spectacle 
with 1espect , and, as for the devoute: sex, says 
the cavalier Straloch, “ they prayed and wept 
with joy and wonder.” Mr Henry Pollock, one 
of the leading clergymen of Edinbuigh, was so 
convinced of the divine ongin of -her ravings, 
that he abstained from speaking while they conti- 
nued, sayiug it was “ill manners to speak while 
Ins Master was speaking through het.” Many 
of discieeter temperament believed the gil to be 
suborned by the Covenanteis, or at least that her 
harangues were nothing but the natutal results of 
a good memory , pointing out that, when inter. 
rupted by a question, even in het most excited 
moments, she answered pertmently enough, and 
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quite ina rational strain. But such was the general 
impression of her supernatural character, that ne- 
body dared for the time te intimate disbelief, for 
fear of the public indignation ; though afterwards, 
as Burnet remarks, when the fits abated, the party 
were glad to turn off the whole as a natural dis- 
temper. 

Whatever was the cause of her ravings, the lan- 
guage of them was for the time acceptable to the 
popular ear. She talked perpetually of Christ, 
whom she termed “ Covenanting Jesus.” She 
said the National Covenant was approved of in 
heaven, but that the King’s Covenant was an in- 
vention of Satan; the former should prospe1, but 
the adherents ef the other should be confounded. 
Some persons took the trouble to write down her 
oracles in short hand, and one particular paper of 
them was handed about, the first words of which 
ran in the following pompous strain :—* On the 
—th day of in the year , Mrs Mitehel- 
son awoke, and gloriously spoke,” &c. On this 
paper’s coming into the hands of a non-covenanting 
nobleman, the Earl of Airth, he had the courage 
to blot out the word “ gloriously,” and insert 
“<< gowkwshly,” a Scottish adverb applicable to the 
last degree of foolishness. But, as the paper pro- 
ceeded on its way, his lordship’s emendation exci- 
ted general displeasure; and, in the course of a 
few days after, on his appearing in the street, it 
was only by the use of his legs that he escaped 
the death of St Stephen, which an enraged multi- 
tude of women were prepared to administer for 
his offence.19 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GLASGOW ASSEMBLY. 


Now, now, for sure deliverance 1s at hand, 
Thc kingdom shall to Israel be restorcd. 
MILTON. 


Tue aichiepiscopal city of Glasgow was chosen 
by the commissioner for the meeting of the Ge- 
neal Assembly, on account of the mfluence which 
he possessed over it by the propinquity of his large 
Clydesdale estates. He himself airived there, on 
the 16th of Nuvembei, attended with a great train 
of vassals and frends. Havmg previously issued 
an order that none of those who had business at 
the Assembly should appear in arms, he had en- 
Joined his own people to bring no arms except 
those which were then generally carried by gen- 
tlemen as a part of dress. But the Covenanters 
had distrusted him in this matte:. Under pretence 
that the country aiound Glasgow was much infest- 
ed by robbers, they came completely armed, even 
the ministers carrymg swords by their sides, and 
pistols and daggeis m then belts.' By both parties, 
indeed, the Assembly seems to have been considei- 
ed not onlya taal of political strength, but a soit of 
convocation which might termupate in the actual 
commencement of war. 
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Among the prodigious multitudes which flocked 
to Glasgow on this occasion—multitudes gicater, 
says Buinet, than had ever met at such an assem- 
bly m these paits of Europe—there were two 
strangeis of peculiaily dismal fortune, the Bishops 
of Ross and A1gyle, whom the marquis biought 
along with him in convoy, from the castle of 
Harmiton, and now deposited safe from the rage 
of the populace in the Castle of Glasgow.? Al- 
though the spuitual lords had all been summoned 
along with othe: membeis of Assembly, none of 
them dated to approach the scene, except these 
two, who weie the men of greatest enthusiasm 
and boldness of the whole bench. It was seen and 
felt by all men that Episcopacy was to be com- 
pletely swept away in this Assembly ; and the un- 
happy prelates had absented themselves at once, 
from fear of danger to their persons, and from de- 
span of their cause. 

At Jength, on Wednesday the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1638, a day to be ever remembered in Scot- 
land, the Assembly sat down in the dark and lofty 
Cathedral of Glasgow ; a fit scene, in its impressive 
giandenr, for the transactions about to ensue. The 
crowd which besieged the doois was so immense, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty either the 
members of the Assembly or the royal commis- 
sioner could get in, or, when in, could reach then 
seats. This circumstance was artfully turned to 
account by the Covenanters. They caused the 
provost of Glasgow to stiike a number of little 
leaden tickets, impressed with his arms and mark, 
and ordered that no one should be admitted who 
did not produce such a certificate. Of course, none 
but Covenanters and assured frends were favout- 
ed with tickets, and thus not only were they se- 
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cured of the popular countenance fo: their pro- 
ceedings, but they actually rendered it next to 1m- 
possible that any friend of the bishops should get 
admission to present their protest. 

The external circumstances of this singular 
meeting were 1n themselves impiessive. The com- 
missioner sat upon a high chair of state, in all the 
pomp of a monarch; at Ins feet sat the privy 
council, in number about thirty. On forms 
aiound a long table m the middle of the floo1, were 
atranged the Lords of the Covenant and the va- 
rious representatives of the presbyteries, number- 
ing two hundred and sixty, being three commis: 
sioners from each, besides almost as many lay as- 
sessors and ruling elders. A table was placed di- 
rectly opposite to the commissioner, for the Mo- 
derator and clerk. In one end of the cathedial, 
there was a large gallery for distinguished specta-~ 
tors, especially the sons of the nobility. And every 
other part of the church, not excepting the high and 
remote vaults and passages, was as full as 1t could 
hold of ladies and the promiscuous multitude. 

The first day of the Assembly was occupied m 
reading the marquis’s commission, and m recet- 
ving the commissions of the representatives of the 
presbytezies. On the second, Mr Alexander Hen- 
derson was chosen moderator, under protest from 
the commissioner , who alleged that office to be 
null, since the introduction of Episeopacy. The 
commissioner next produced a paper from the 
bishops, which he requested to be read, but which 
was refused, with glaring liberality, bythe clergy. 
A series of protests from both sides then took place, 
to the weariness of all but the clerk, who received 
a piece of gold with cach. Thus, the power of the 
Assembly, it will be observed, was virtually de- 
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nied by the king zn limine, evidently for the pur- 
pose of afterwards finding occasion to rescind all 
their acts. The next few days weie occupied in 
similar exhibitions of petulance on the part of the 
commissioner ; he protesting agaist the greate1 
part of all the mdividual commissions, as illegal. 

It was not till the seventh day of meeting that 
the great struggle 1egarding the bishops took place. 
The protest of these dignitaries, m which they de- 
clined the authonty of the Assembly, bemg then 
at length 1ead, it was put to the vote, “ Were 
they, or were they not, amenable to the power of 
that court?” At this moment, the commissioner 
rose, and, seemg the firm iesolution of all present 
to proceed to extremities, announced, with tears 
in lus eyes, that, notwithstanding his wish to serve 
his country in this matte, his duty to his king 
obliged him to break up the Assembly, and depait. 
He had brought them, he said, the amplest con- 
cessions regarding the 1ecent innovations, and was 
empowered to limit Episcopal government im such 
a way, that it would be little better than a name ; 
but he could by no means sanction the violent 
measuies which he saw them about to take, in 1e- 
gard to the present incumbents of the Episcopal 
sees. They gave in a protest, asa matter of course, 
against his dissolution of the Assembly ; but he left 
them as they were engaged in reading 1t, the coun- 
cil and all his frendsaccompanying him. Soanxious 
was he to be gone from the scene of such irregular 
proceedings, or so much was he afraid of being 1m- 
plicated as sanctioning them by his presence under 
the same roof, that, finding the church-door lock- 
ed, he hastily commanded 1t to be bioken open by 
force, to permit his free departure. 

This, it may be said, was the critical moment 
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when the Covenanters first showed a total disregard 
to the commands of the king, or began to act in 
the capacity of an independent government. Their 
minds, however, were wound up to a pitch of 
such excitement, that they expressed little alarm 
at the dangerous novelty of their situation. It 
was evening when the commissioner left them. 
They immediately ordeied candles to be intro-~ 
duced, resolvmg, as 1t wele, to constitute them- 
selves a court by some piece of business, before 
dispersing for the night. The moderator then, 
standing up, addressed them in a solemn speech. 
No membe: of this Assembly, he hoped, would 
suffer himself, for fear o1 favour to any man, to be 
seduced from obedience to the commands o! Christ, 
whose disciples they all were. “ You aie now, 
my brethren,” he said, “ to rely upon Christ’s im- 
mediate presence amongst you. l[lim, fiom the 
very beginning of this grand wo1k, you have found 
going favourably along with you. He bids all ex- 
pect that things shall tuin out for the best to 
those who commit themselves to him as their 
guide. Be not discouraged, although you find 
stumbling-blocks in the way. Conside1 how pre- 
judicial this work has already been found to the 
kingdom of Satan, how acceptable it has been to 
Christ!” At the conclusion of his impassioned 
address, an incident occurred which produced a 
strong effect upon all present. The Lord Erskine, 
eldest son of the Earl of Mar, suddenly rismg up 
in the gallery where he was placed with other 
sons of the nobility, cried out, “ My lords, and 
other gentlemen heie assembled, my heait hath 
been long with you, but I will dally no longer 
with God. I beg to be admitted into your blessed 
Covenant, and piay you all to pray for me to God, 
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that he will forgive me for dallying with him so 
long.” As he spoke he wept, and the greater 
part of those who heard him, including the modera- 
tor, were also unable to refrain from tears. Haus 
example was followed by some others; and when 
all their subscriptions had been taken down, Hen- 
derson did not fail to bid the assembled multitude 
admire the evident encouragement which God was 
giving them, in thus bimging them new accessions 
of strength, at the very moment of all others when 
they might have expected defections.° There was 
one othe encouraging circumstance. At the de- 
partuie of the commissioner, the Earl of Argyle 
(till recently Lord Lorn) remained behind, and 
openly expressed his intention of now joing their 
bands. The accession of so powerful and so saga- 
cious a nobleman—considered the most powerful 
subject in the kmgdom—was looked upon as im- 
mensely favourable to them ; and many, moreover, 
had an idea, that his remaming behind the 1est of 
the council, was a soit of oblique hint that they 
did not want the approbation of government. 

In short, the tide of feeling bemg this night at 
the highest, it was judiciously resolved by the 
leading men to put two questions to vote, “ Were 
they, or wete they not, to continue sitting after 
the withdrawal of the royal countenance ?” and, 
“‘ Were they, or were they not, possessed of power 
to impeach and try the bishops ?”—both of which 
were carried in the affirmative before they parted 
by an almost exceptionless majority. 

The commissioner next morning discharged 
the meeting of the Assembly, by public proclama- 
tion at the Cross, under the pain of treason; but 
his edict was immediately answered with a pro- 
test by the Earl of Rothes. He then retired to 
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Edinburgh, where he exerted himself to fortify the 
castle in the king’s behalf. This place of strength 
was found, at this critical era, to be garrisoned by 
only afew men, whose whole aims were one mus- 
ket, and that not fit for use. Ile purchased the 
command of it fiom its hereditary keepei, the 
Earl of Mai, and having insinuated about foity 
sure men into it, without alarming the Covenant- 
ers, he intrusted the command to a stout old ca- 
valier of the name of Ruthven, who had just 1¢- 
turned, covered with distinction, fiom the wais of 
Gustavus Adolphus. When the leading Cove- 
nanters at Glasgow heard of what had thus been 
done 1n then absence, they dispatched a commit- 
tee to the capital, to counteract the proceedings 
of the marquis , and resolved to make as quick 
work as possible with the bishops, that they might 
all return to the point which seemed to have been 
selected for the commencement of the war. 

The fust twelve sittings after the 1etuement of 
the commissionei, were employed in constructing 
and deliberating upon the indictments of the bi- 
shops, and in finding reasons for declaring all the 
}ipiscopahian forms, which had been intioduced du- 
ung the two late reigns, null and void. There 
bemg no party to oppose them, they, of course, 
found hittle difficulty in establishing their chai ges, 
or m making it appear that these charges wee 
sufficient to demand the punishment which they 
were inclmed to award. ‘The ciimes and eccle- 
siastical regularities alleged against the bishops 
were in general very trivial, but 11 was absolutely 
necessary that they should be deposed4 A sort 
of “ delenda est Carthago” had gone forth against 
them. There seeins to have been less difficulty 
found in abolishing the Episcopalian religion. Eve- 
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ry atom and portion of 1t had been notoriously in- 
troduced by illegal means ; and to discharge it gl- 
together, it was only necessary to declare, that the 
six General Assemblies, which had taken place since 
the commencement of the century, and by which 
it had been imposed, were, as all the woild knew 
they were, totally illegal. The Scottish church 
was thus, by one act, 1estored to the pure Pres- 
byterian system which had flourished in the first 
age of the Reformation. 

Thursday, the 13th of December, being the 
twentieth session of this most remarkable Assem- 
bly, was appointed for the ultimate pronouncing of 
sentence against the bishops. There 1s something 
awfully appropiate to the occasion in the text 
which the moderato: chose for his sermon that 
forenoon, (Psalm cx. 1 ,) “ The Lord said unto 
my Lord, sit thou at my nght hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool,” > and it may easily 
be conceived, that the sermon had no small effect 
upon the minds of the multitude who heard it, 
previously excited, as they had been, by all im- 
pulses of soul and sense, against the devoted ob- 
jects of its magnificent and impressive eloquence. 
Henderson then pronounced, with the solemn and 
terror-striking manner peculiar to him, the sen- 
tence of the Assembly, which declared the two 
aichbishops and six of the bishops excommunica- 
ted, four bishops deposed, and two suspended 
from ecclesiastical functions, till such time as they 
should regam admission to the church by conform- 
ing to its rules. The Episcopal office, to which 
the epithet of “ pretended” was ostentatiously af- 
fixed, was at the same time declared to be for ever 
abrogated. 

On the 20th of December, after having deposed 
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and excommunicated a gieat number of other cler- 
gymen who had displayed an attachment to Epis- 
copacy, and after having appomted another meet- 
ing at Edinburgh on the ensuing 15th of July, the 
Assembly rose in triumph. “ We have now,” 
said Henderson, “ cast down the walls of Je1icho, 
let him that 1ebuildeth them beware of the curse 
of Hiel the Bethelite. ’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMENCEMFNT OF HOSTILITIIS 


Pronounce your thoughts are they still fixt 
lo hold 1t out, and fight at to the last ¢ 
Or are your hearts subducd at lenpth, mad wroucht, 
By time and 11] success, to a submission ? 
ADDISON 


THe open disregard of the royal authority, 
shown in the Glasgow Assembly, might almost 
be accepted as a declaration of wai agamst the 
king. It was at least an avowal, on the pait of the 
malcontents, that they we1e determimed to have 
their own way, even at the risk of the 10yal ven- 
geance. Yet, whatever cause Charles imght have 
to complain of their disobedience, they certainly 
did not proceed to extremities without once more 
holding out terms of reconcihation. They sent, 
by Mr George Winram of Libbertoun, a supplica- 
tuon, petitioning for redress of their grievances, 
and a sanction of their late Assembly, which he 
had only to accept, in order to restore them to the 
condition of loyal and willing subjects. On tlus 
being 1ead to him, however, by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, now returned to London, the inflexible 
monarch remarked, with bitter contempt, “ Now 
they have broken my head, they would put on my 
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cowl.” He returned no answer to their supplica- 
tion, but prosecuted with all vigour the prepara- 
teons he had long been making for war. 

At this crisis, 1t may be proper to state, once 
for all, the prospects with which each party enter- 
ed the campaign. Charles, on the one hand, reck- 
oned among his chef supporters the high clergy, 
for whose sake he had provoked the war. Next, 
he had the favour of the Catholics, who encou- 
raged hopes that the innovations of Laud, both in 
England and Scotland, would in the end turn out 
to have been instituted for the purpose of bring- 
ing all back to the Romish Church.1 Both of 
these contmbuted money, to a considerable amount, 
for the payment of his army. In the last place, 
he had the favour of a band of couitie1s—men, no 
doubt, much attached to him, but from their habits 
and circumstances able to yield him no money, 
and very little military force. Whith the clergy, 
the Catholics, and his courtiers, lay ms whole 
strength. The general body of the nobility re- 
garded his aibitrary politics and his fanatical reh- 
gion with equal dislike. The people, with still 
less sympathy for his favourite objects, openly ex- 
pressed a stiong favour foi the Scottish Presbyte- 
iians, whose publications had been idustriously 
circulated among them. 

It is true, Chailes expected great assistance 
from the Catholics of Ireland, whom his favourite 
minister Strafford, the deputy, or lo:d-leutenant 
of that country, had for some time been endeavour- 
ing to embody for his service, and who were ex-~ 
pected to descend upon the west of Scotland, 
while the king Inmself approached it from the 
south. He also expected an auxiliary army to be 
raised in the north of Scotland by the Marquis of 
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Huntly, the leader of the Catholic and Episcopae 
lian interests there. Besides, he had bargained 
with Spain for ten thousand veteran soldiers front 
Flanders, on condition of his interfermg to prevent 
the partition of that appanage of Spain by the 
King of France. Yet, as none of these accessions’ 
were to be depended upon, as either sure to come, 
er sure to fight well it they did come, he might be 
said to have but slender prospects of success on 
their account. He was, in reality, mpotent— 
impotent in money, in military force, and in the 
total disaffection of bis subjects to the cause. He 
was precisely in the predicament of a good sort of 
man, who has been thwarted in some unreasonable 
and capricious wish, who therefore falls into a 
dreadful passion, who looks about him to seek for 
the sympathy of his friends in what he considers 
his just cause of offence, but who finds every head 
shaking, and every eye-brow elevated, in tranquil 
remonstrance and pity, while not a fist 1s clench- 
ed, nor a step taken, to assist him im revenging 
himself upon the object of his resentment. 

In opposition to these melancholy prospects of 
the king, the Scottish Tables could calculate upon 
an army fully as large as luis, and ten times more 
hkely to fight with spint; an army, not composed 
of the unwilling vassals of either clergy or nobili- 
ty, neither of unthmking savages nor cold mer- 
cenaries, but of hardy and valiant volunteers ; men 
who understood the object of the quarrel, who felt 
deeply its merits on their own side, and who, am- 
mated by all the fervour of the warmest religious 
zeal, were resolved to fight to the last drop of 
their blood. Scotland, it 18 true, was a poorc: and 
more thinly-peopled country than England, and, 
in an ordimary struggle, where the whole force of 
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both were brought into competition, would have 
stood but a miserable chance of success. In the 
present case, however, it was opposed, not to Eng- 
Jand, but to the king and his slender party. Be- 
sides, 1ts energies we1e concentrated by an unity 
of feelmg and object, from which the1e was scarce- 
ly a dissentient voice. It was headed by its na- 
tyial and accustomed leaders, the nobility, who 
made common cause with the people. It derived 
confidence, and consequently strength, fiom the 
obvious excellence of its cause. Its very object— 
the preservation of a national and favourite reli- 
gion—the security of a means of eternal happiness 
—was calculated to inspire more military ardour 
in each individual bosom in the kingdom than the 
complaints of the hing—the disappointed wishes 
of a cold and unamiable despot—were likely te 
raise throughout the whole population of Eng- 
land. 

Nor must it be supposed that Scotland entered 
into this contest smgle-handed. The whole Pro-« 
testant interest in Europe, and especially the Pres- 
byterian 1epublics of the Low Countries, entered 
into its views with the warmest sympathy. It was 
even countenanced by France. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, then at the head of affairs in that country, 
iuritated at Charles for siding with Spain, and en- 
deavouring to prevent the partition of Flanders, 
sent Ins almoner, Monsieur Cameron, or Chambers, 
to intiigue with the leaders of the Covenant, and 
to offer: them an hundred thousand crowns to carry 
on the war. ‘There seems, indeed, to have been a 
general opmion throughout Europe, as there cer- 
tainly was in [ingland, that Charles was imprudent 
and 22 a pussion, and ought not to go to war with 
his Scottish subjects. He endeavoured to justify 
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himself by all possible means; but it was evident 
that his invectives against the Scotch, as rebels 
and tiaitors, weie only the ravings of a disappoint- 
ed imbecile. The declarations of the Covenanters 
everywhere counteracted his, representing them- 
selves as suppliants whose only object was to pre- 
serve the 1eligion of their forefathers, and who, in 
drawing the sword with the mght hand, still held 
out a petition for peace in the left. 

It was anxiously debated at this time, which of 
the two countries was mm a state fittest for entering 
into war, so far as the population was conceined. 
In England there had been no domestic war since 
the msurrections of the pretenders in the reign of 
King Henry the Seventh, a period of an hundred 
and fifty years; nor, on account of the peaceable 
nature of the late and preceding 1eigns, had the 
English people been much engaged in foreign war- 
fare during the last half century. The people, in 
fact, during this period, had sunk mm a great measure 
from their ancient warlike characte:, down into one 
of a commercial, and consequently a peacetul, com- 
plexion. They had been too happy to be very 
fierce; for it 1s allowed by all historians, from 
Clarendon downward, that neve: was there a pe- 
riod of greater prosperity than that which preceded 
the commencement of this civil war. 

On the other hand, Scotland had not seen the 
flash of arms since the Raid of Ruthven in the year 
1585, a period of fifty-four years; nor had it been 
engaged in any great or general struggle since the 
termination of the reign of Mary in the battle of 
Langside, a period of seventy-two. Still it had thus 
a much more immediate recollection of war, and of 
course a greater familiarity with its images and 
circumstances, than England. There were, indeed, 
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many still alive who had actually borne aims m 
the unhappy comests which distinguished the 
minoity of King James; as, for instance, the 
Eail of Roxburgh, lord privy seal, of whom it 1s 
sel. by a contemporary historian, that his fist ap- 
pearance in public life was at the Raid of Ruthven, 
in a steel corslet, when only fifteen yeais of age. 
The rustic people of Scotland, a countiy exclusive- 
ly agricultural and pastoial, were, at any rate, 
better calculated to start into a military attitude, 
than the compatatively commercial and manufac- 
turing population of England. The English yeo- 
man had long quitted and forgot his bill and his 
bow; but the Lowland peasant of Scotland still 
preserved his lance and broadsword, as a piotec- 
tion against the Highlandman and the moss-tioop- 
er, and these again had never once ceased to be m 
a state of active warfare, duiing the peace of all 
the rest of the nation. 

To complete the superior advantages of the 
Scots, they were enabled by a fortuitous circum- 
stance to discipline themselves much better than 
then English neighbours. A whole army of them 
had gone abroad some years befoie, to push their 
fortunes under Gustavus Adolphus, the heroic king 
of Sweden, im his celebrated contest with the 
Emperor of Germany. Most of these had no 
sooner heard of the Covenant, than, instigated by 
national predilections, and by teligious principle, 
they accepted it. On their being formed, soon 
after, of the probability of a war commencing be- 
tween then much-loved native country and the 
king, they hastened home, either upon a sort of in- 
vitation fiom the Tables, 01 with the intention of 
presenting themselves as candidates fo. employ- 
ment. Theu services were immediately accepted, 
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and this body of adventurers, being dissipated 
throughout the country, eventually acted as a sort 
of leaven of discipline, whereby the whole army 
was put into a state of traming. 

One of the first proceedings of the Covenanters, 
after 1t became evident that war was inevitable, 
was to cuculate in England, by means of the in- 
numerable Scottish pedlars who traversed that 
country, a manifesto addressed to all good Christ- 
ians, showing that their cause was neither more 
noi less than an opposition to Popery, and vindi- 
cating themselves from a charge which had been 
strongly alleged against them, that they were only 
factious rebels, aiming at the subveision of the 
voyal authority. In tlis document, which was 
composed by Gibson of Dury, they also disavow- 
ed an intention which they were accused of enter- 
taining, to invade England. The king met their 
manifestoes and othe: publications, the circulation 
of which he found it impossible to prevent, with a 
declaration, which he caused to be read 1m all the 
parish churches thioughout England, and a volume 
called « ‘The Laige Declaration,” which he caused 
to be printed, setting forth the whole of his pro- 
ceedings in regaid to Scotland, and endeavouring 
to give the colour of treason and sedition to all the 
actions of the Covenanters. But the public at the 
time found little difhculty in preferring the state- 
ments of the Covenanters, expressed as they were 
in atone of pathetic and devout melancholy, which 
found sympathy in every pious bosom, to those 
ofthe king, in which 1t was impossible to see any 
thing but the peevishness of a man who had at firet 
been very unieasonable, and was now very much 
disappointed. 

It has been much disputed, but 1s evidently uot 
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to be now decided, which party first commenced 
this unfortunate war. The Covenanters agreed, in 
a grand meeting which they held at Edmburgh on 
the 26th of February, to levy an army; while the 
kug did not, till the 27th of the same month, pub- 
lish his proclamation, commanding the nobility, 
with their vassals, to meet him at York, on the en- 
suing Ist of April. But both parties had long be- 
fore been making preparations ; and the pnority of 
the declaration of the Covenanters seems to have 
been merely accidental. Whichsoever first decla- 
red war, there can be no doubt that the king was 
the first to make aggressions ; this he did by arrest- 
ing all Scottish ships lying in Enghsh harbours, and 
stopping all commercial intercourse between the 
two kingdoms. He also ordered his war-vessels to 
stop whatever Scottish vessels they found trading 
upon the seas; and he intercepted all posts and 
passengers bound from England towards Scotland, 
for the purpose of preventing the Covenanters from 
learning the extent of his preparations. 

The design of the campaign, as laid down by the 
king, is stated ° to have been as follows :—He him- 
self was to lead an army of thuty thousand horse 
and foot towards the Borders. Berwick and Car- 
hisle, the two chief frontier foitresses, were to be 
garrisoned, the first with 2000, and the other with 
500 men. The Marquis of Hamilton, with an ex- 
perienced naval officer, of the name of Sir John 
Pennington, was to sail mm command of the fleet to 
the Frith of Forth, where he was to land and seize 
Edinburgh, and thereafte: to form a junction with 
the Marquis of Huntly. The Earl of Strafford and 
the Earl of Antrim were to bring over their Irish 
auxiharies to the Fnth of Clyde, and, joming with 
the great Highland clan of Macdonald, overrun the: 
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lands of the Ear) of Argyle, upon which Antrim 
and the Macdonalds had some obsolete claims of 
property ; being, in the first place, remforced at the 
Isle of Arran (the property of Hamilton) with all 
the marquis’s vassals there® The command of 
the royal army was committed to the Earl of 
Arundel, a nobleman of ancient family, but an 
avowed Papist; the Eail of Essex, afterwards so 
celebrated as the parliamentary generalissimo, was 
made heutenant-general of the foot; the Earl of 
Holland of the horse. 

To oppose these formidable preparations, the 
Covenanters appointed what they called a com- 
mittee of war to sit in every county, with a detach- 
ment of the adventurers, to raise and discipline a 
regiment. The chef covenanting nobleman of each 
county was placed at the head of each correspond- 
ing regiment, with the title of Crowner; and the 
principal gentry were appointed to act as the infe- 
rior officers. The most distinguished of all the 
German veterans, Alexander Leshe, an old de- 
formed man, but possessed of singular military ta- 
Jents and experience, was appointed general in chief, 
though with a hint not to assume too ngh a tone 
over the covenanting lords ; and as for his compa- 
nions, they were placed 1m situations rather of trust 
than of nominal rank , it bemg apparent that the 
nobility and gentry, jealous as they had always 
been of their honour, would not tolerate a post- 
ponement to these loose and often low-born ad- 
venturers * Money they borrowed to the amount of 
two hundred thousand merks (L.11,500) from Mr 
Wilham Dick, a merchant in Edinburgh, consi- 
dered the nchest in Scotland of his time, whose 
favour they had secured by making him provost of 
the city. By the activity of their friends abroad, 
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they were soon provided with arms for about thirty 
thousand men; and, m the meantime, Leslie had 
established a foundery for cannon, in a suburb of 
Edmburgh, termed the Potterrow. 

It 1s a remarkable proof of the unpopularity of 
the royal cause, that even the grooms of the king’s 
palace, of whom many weie Scotsmen, yielded it 
none of their sympathies. When the 1oyalists who 
fled from Scotland, arnved at the palace, to take 
the protection of the king, these personages open- 
ly sneered at and reviled them as traitors to their 
country. They betrayed a still stronger symptom 
of disaffection, it 1s said, by searching the king's 
pockets for letters while he was asleep, and trans- 
mitting coirect copies of them to their fiends 
in Scotland. By some such means as this, the Co- 
venanteis became veiy early aware of the plans 
which Charles had laid for the conduct of the cam- 
paign, and especially of the intended descent upon 
the shores of the Futh of Forth. 

No sooner was it known that this important part 
of the kingdom was to be attached, than the most 
vigorous preparations were made to defend it. Fife, 
the northern shore of the Fiith, happened to be 
perhaps the most enthusiastic distiict of Scotland 
in favour of the Covenant. There, of course, no 
efforts were found wanting. ‘lhe country rose en 
masse; temporary fortifications were cast up 
around the chief towns ;> and, a quantity of iron 
cannon being procured from some sinps which lay 
in their harbouis, the whole coast from end to end 
was soon bristling and ghittermg with the means of 
defence. On the opposite shore of Lothan, the 
whole care of the commumty seems to have been 
concentrated upon a single pomt—the port of 
Leith; which, as it commanded Edinburgh, was 
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certainly a point of some importance. The forti- 
fication of this town was a sort of national under- 
taking, and served to show, 1n a very stmking man- 
ner, the spirit which had now taken possession of 
all ranks of the people. It was no sooner deter 
mined by the Tables, that Leith should be fortified, 
than, waiting only till a preliminary fast was over, 
all and sundry flocked thither, to contribute them 
personal assistance to the work. There yet re« 
mained at the place the traces of a fort which 
Mary of Guise had erected for the reception of her 
French auxiliaries, and which had stood out a siege 
of some duration fiom the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, assisted by troops from Queen Ehzabeth. Dis- 
regarding these tiaces, which only suggested remi- 
niscences of shame and defeat, then chef engineer, 
Colonel Sir Alexander Hamilton, (one of the ad- 
venturers from Germany,°) drew out the plan of a 
fort, more extensive, and more accordant in form 
with the principles of modern tactics. To set an 
example to the people, the chief Covenanting Jead- 
ers, noblemen not excepted, carried a few baskets 
of earth, which they deposited as a foundation to 
the walls. The whole assembled multitude, num- 
bering several thousands, then commenced the 
work simultaneously ; forming a scene, of which 
the animation and the singularity were not forgot- 
ten in Scotland for generations Noblemen, gentle- 
men, and citizens of Edinburgh—men, women, and 
children—even delicate ladies of qualty—<“ all 
sexes, sorts, and sizes of people,” says a contem- 
porary—laboured at once at this public work, and 
were proud to labour. Such was the effect of this 
strange enthusiasm—the work being carried on 
night and day—that in less than a week the fort 
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was completed, and the town of Edinburgh con. 
sidered secure from all attacks on this quarter.” 

It was the next object of the Covenanters to 
seize the hing’s forts throughout the country, 
which might have otherwise acted to then annoy- 
ance. One day, the 23d of March, was secretly 
appointed for this purpose, and detachments were 
sent off beforehand, in oider that the whole might 
be surprised by a coup-de-main before any one 
heard of the fate of the rest Leshe himself un- 
dertook to seize Edinburgh Castle, which at ths 
time was gailisoned only by a few servants of its 
late keeper the Earl of Mar, under the command 
of Captam Alexander Hadden, a gentleman of 
Aberdeenshire.* Stratagem, as well as force, is 
said to have been employed in this undertaking. Du- 
ring the forenoon, one of the devout gentlewomen 
of Edmburgh went to visit Captain Hadden, and 
staid with him to dine, in o1der to divert Ins atten- 
tion from the works, which her friends without 
were to take that opportunity of attacking. In the 
afternoon, Leslie approached, with a few compa- 
nies which he had been exercising that morning, as 
usual, in the outer couit-yard of Holy:oodhouse, 
and some of which he disposed 1n the closes at the 
head of what 1s called the Castle-hill Stieet, while 
with two chosen tioops he went up to the exte1ior 
gate of the castle? He immediately called a parley 
with the captain, who, contrary to his expectation, 
refused to surrender. Both parties then retired 
from the gate, and the captain with his garnson 
was quietly standing upon the ngh battery, look- 
ing over at the besiegers, when a petard, which 
Leshe had hung against the gate, burst and laid it 
open. The Covenanters then applied their axes to 
the inner gate, and scaling-ladders to the wall, by 
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which they soon gained admission, while the gar. 
nson, appalled at the explosion, and the vigour of the 
attack, drew not a swoid, but patiently surrender- 
ed. Thus the principal fortress m the kingdom 
was taken without the least bloodshed, and 1n less 
time, says Baillie, than half an hour. ‘That mght 
the Lords of the Covenant supped in the castle ; 
and next day, they lost no time im repairing the 
gate, and putting the whole fort into a state of com- 
plete defence. 

Dumbarton castle, which was, if possible, still 
more important than that of Edmburgh, as the 
Irish invaders intended to plant themselves there 
fo. the annoyance of the country, was taken by a 
still more dexterous maneuvie. On a Sunday, 
the day after that appomted for the geneial sm- 
prise, the captain, a loyal man of the name of 
Stuait, went out to bear sermon at the church of 
the neighbourmg town of Dumbarton. He was 
there waylaid, and seized, with his slender tian, by 
the Covenanting patty, who immediately com- 
manded him to change clothes with one of them- 
selves, and to acquaint them with the pass-word. 
When night came, they proceeded to the castle, 
caused the man in the captain’s clothes to request 
admission, and being accordingly admitted, at once 
overpowered the httle garrison, and took possession 
of the works. 

The Earl of Argyle at the same time taking care 
to seize the Marquis of Hamulton’s castle on the 
isle of Arran, the prospects of the Insh invaders 
might be considered as materially curtailed. Those 
of the Marquis of Huntly im the north were not 
brightened by a party of the Covenanting clans 
seizmg the Castle of Inverness, which he had 
hitherto possessed. The popula: party also took 
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care to disable, in a similar manner, the Marquis 
of Douglas, a south-country Papist nobleman, to 
whom they looked with considerable dread. They 
seized his castle of Douglas in Clydesdale, after 
he himself had fled from it; and on the same day, 
they possessed themselves of the neighbounng 
castle of Strathaven, which belonged to the Marquis 
of Hamilton. 

Stirling castle they did not attack, because they 
were already suie of the fidelity of 1ts keeper, the 
Earl of Mar. They resolved, however, to attempt 
the royal castle of Dalkeith, which, on account of 
its propinquity to Edinburgh, and its possession by 
the doubtful Tiaquair, seemed capable of harbom- 
ing mischief against them. On the same day, there- 
fore, that they took Edinburgh castle, they mai ched 
to this ancient seat, which, as Straloch remarks, 
having been long kept rather for pleasure than for 
strength, and being ungarrisoned, was quite unfit to 
hold out against them. They entered it by scalade, 
and possessed themselves of all it contained, with- 
out stroke of sword; Traquair having in the mean- 
time fled to England. They here found the arms 
and ammunition which had been sent to Scotland, 
for the provision of Edinburgh castle, immediately 
before the arrival of Hamilton as commissioner ; 
and also, in a chest which they forced open, the 
crown, sceptre, and other 1egalia of Scotland. 
These last they immediately conveyed in triumph- 
ant procession to Edinburgh castle, which they af- 
firmed to be the place appomted 1m all former times 
for their keeping. 

Of all the public fortresses in Scotland, the only 
one which they did not succeed in taking, was 
Carlavrock in Dumfries-shire, which, on the at- 
tempt being made, was found not to be reducible 
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without cannon, and, what was worse, without 
ranning the risk, by its propinquity to Carlisle, of 
embroiling them in active wat fare with the English 
—a thing which they judiciously took every means 
toavoid. The whole country, from shore to shore, 
from the Border to the North Sea, might thus be 
censidered theirs, with the single exception of 
Huntly’s territory in Aberdeenshue and Moray. : 

The cavalier spirit of this distiict was now so 
strong and so high, that the country gentlemen, # 
we are to believe their friend Straloch, often quar- 
reed in their cups about the division, which they 
anticipated would soon take place among them, of 
the Covenanters’ lands. The Tables did not regard 
them without strong apprehensions; for 1t was 
evident, that, although mcapable of overthrowing 
their whole force, they might do serious mischef 
by harassing the country while the army went to 
meet the king upon the Borders. It was there. 
fore resolved, that the young Earl of Montrose, 
who had already displayed so much zeal in their 
cause, and who possessed most influence in the 
country adjacent to the disaffected district, should 
embody a small army out of the population of that 
district, and, with General Leslie tor his adjutant 
and adviser, march northward to reduce the recu- 
sant Aberdomans, and that ere the king should 
come to give them other work from the opposite 
quarter. 

Previous to the actual, or proper commencement 
of this campaign, a lesser affair, 01 rard, as it was 
called, took place on the 14th of February, at the 
little town of Turray, or Tureff, which lies about 
eleven miles to the east of Huntly’s chief seat of 
Strathbogie. The marquis, who had now pitched 
his head-quarters at Aberdeen, hearing that the Ce- 
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yeuanters who resided within his district were then 
aad there to hold a muster, for the purpose of co- 
aperating with the Tables, resolved to overawe 
aad disperse them, by holding a muster of his own 
vassals at the same time and place. He therefore 
wrote lette:s to his chief dependents, bidding them 
meet him at Tureff, on the 13th of February, 
bringing with them only their ordinary arms, of 
sword and pistol. One of these dispatches eame 
into the hands of the Ea1l of Montrose, who im- 
mediately determined to piotect the convocation 
of his friends at whatever hazard He carried. 
this resolution into effect, with a hardihood and 
alacrity which seem to have been at all penods of 
Ine hfe ahke characteristic of him. Collecting only 
about nine score of lis surest friends among the 
gentry of Angus, he led them in an amazingly 
buief space of time over the vast range of lulls 
called the Grangebean, which divides Angus from 
Aberdeenslure, and, on the morning of the 14th 
of February, before Huntly had yet arrived, he 
took possession of ‘lureff. When Huntly’s friends 
came, during the course of the forenoon, they were 
surprised to find the little churchyard of the vil- 
lage filled with inimical troops, who levelled their 
hagbuts at them across the dikes, and seemed ta 
forbid them to assemble. In the absence of thew 
principal, they thought proper to retire to a place 
two mules south of the village, called the Broad 
Ford of Towie, where Huntly soon after joined 
them with his trai from Aberdeen. Here a con- 
sultation was held, and 1t was debated, whether 
they should attack the Covenanting party, or post- 
pone their meetmg. Huntly himself at length de- 
termined, that as bis commission of lieutenancy 
and instructions from the kmg enjoined him to 
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act as yet only on the defensive, the meeting 
should be dissolved. The whole party accordingly 
dispersed, but with spirits less confident in thew 
strength than they had previously cherished; 
appearing strange to them, that their leader, with 
two thousand men, (for such was their number, ) 
should hesitate to attack so comparatively small 
a party of their enemies.’° 

It was soon to appear, that this gentle and ami- 
able nobleman was no match, either m arms or 
council, for the enterprising Covenanter opposed 
to him. 

Montrose, on returning to his own country, im- 
mediately proceeded to embody his troops, accord- 
ing to the commission he had received fiom the 
‘Tables , and such was his activity, or such the will- 
ingness of the people to enlist, that, m about a 
month, he had diawn about three thousand horse 
and foot from the counties of Forfar, Fife, and 
Perth alone. He divided all his troops into regi- 
ments, appointing officeis ove: the valious compa- 
nies. ‘Their arms were complete in quantity, and 
excellent in quality. Every ordinary footman had 
a sword and pike. Each of the musketeers had a 
musket, a sword, and a staff, with bandaliers, con- 
taining powder, ball, and match. Every horseman 
had a carabine, two pistols in his belt, and two at 
his saddle-bow. ‘The officers were all attired in 
buff-coats, which were ball-proof." By a whimsy 
on the part of Montrose, each footman carned in 
his bonnet a bunch of blue ribbons, and each horse- 
man a scarf of the same, as a sort of distinguish. 
ing badge !* 

Before he was ready to march noithward, the 
Marquis of Huntly and the town of Aberdeen made 
two attcmpts to enter into an armistice with him , 
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but he rejected all their proposals, knowing that 
they only wished to gain time, till they should be 
reheved by the approach of the king. He ap- 
proached Aberdeen on the 29th of March, and 
next day entered the town, which he found to be 
deseited by the high Episcopalian doctors, who 
had given so much annoyance to his party by their 
controveisial writings, as also by some of the prin- 
cipal citizens, sixty of whom, chiefly young men, 
had embarked a few days before, and gone to vo- 
Junteer their services to the king. The fortifica- 
tions which they had previously reared for their 
defence, they had latterly seen fit to abandon; 
and, although there were several thousand men in 
arms under the Maiquis of Huntly, such was the 
infatuation of the party, that this important post 
was yielded without opposition. 

Montrose used his tiiumph with discretion ; for 
as yet it was not thought proper to proceed to ex- 
tremities, as terms were still hoped for from the 
king. He only remained two days in the town, 
durmg one of which, Sunday the 31st of March, 
the clergymen who accompamed his army mount- 
ed the pulpits they had been excluded from a 
twelvemonth before, whence they inveighed with 
bitter severity against the town of Aberdeen, 
which they likened to Meros, who came not forth 
to help the Lord against the mighty. The cava- 
her Straloch also takes care to inform us, at this 
part of his curious narrative, that one of them 
pointed out to his congregation the singular fine- 
ness of the last three days, which were known in 
ancient superstition under the epithet of * the 
Borrowing Days,” and invariably found stormy, 
but which, on the present occasion, had evidently 
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been rendered fair by God, out of favour to the 
aundertakingeéf the Covenanters. 

On the Ist of Apml, Montrose, leaving a garn- 
son in Aberdeen, under the Earl of Kinghorn, set 
forward across the country to meet the Marquis 
of Huntly. This unhappy nobleman, seeing him- 
self bound up fiom active measures for want of 
permission from the king, and despaning of bemg 
able to 1esist Montrose’s army with all the force 
he could muste1, had now dismissed his followers, 
and was retired in peaceful fashion to one of his 
country seats. When he heard of Montrose’s ap- 
proach, he sent a fiiend, Gordon of Stialoch, to 
sound the Covenanters as to the possibility of a 
meeting for the purpose of concluding an armistice ; 
and this gentleman, ascertaining that Montrose had 
no disinclination to such a measure, undeitook to 
effect a convention between the two parties, at 
Lowess, a village about midway betwixt Aber- 
deen and Strathbogie Castle. 

The stipulations which were made previous to 
this meeting, and the circumstances under which 
it took place, were strongly characteristic of a pe- 
riod of civil dissension. It was agreed that each 
of the parties, Huntly and Montiose, should biing 
only eleven followers to the place of appointment, 
and these armed only with their swords. Before 
the parties met, each, as if by common consént, 
sent off an advanced guard to search the other for 
arms; and it was only on ascertaining that neither 
entertained a treacherous intention that the meet- 
ing took place. At the commencement of the 
conference, both noblemen grew hot with passion, 
and several high words passed between them ; but 
en Straloch’s proposing that they should communi- 
cate by pioxy, they chose rathe: to retue to a 
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little distance from their followers, where they 
might speak more coolly. Here, after some time 
spent in earnest conversation, 1t was at length 
agreed that Huntly should subscribe, not the Co- 
venant, as that was aimed at his own religion, but 
an equivalent bond, obliging himself to maintain 
the king’s authority, and the laws and religion at 
piesent established,!° while Montrose should march 
back his army from Inverury, where it was en- 
camped, to Aberdeen, leaving Huntly and his coun- 
trymen in the meantime unmolested. 

Both parties accordingly retired—the northern 
chief to his castle of Strathbogie, and the Cove- 
nanting general, with his army, to Aberdeen. 
There, for a few days, Montrose employed him- 
self in imposing the Covenant upon the people of 
the town and suirounding country, many of whom 
at length saw fit to accept 1t, because 1t was other- 
wise impossible to procure an exemption from the 
outrages of the soldiers. It was, however, pre- 
sented to these people in a modified form. Fo 
the sake of the Papists, who could not be expect- 
ed to sign a bond abjuring their own faith, an or- 
der was issued, with the name and sanction of 
Huntly, commanding that such as signed only the 
Bond of Maintenance, without the Confession of 
Faith, should be protected, the same as those who 
subscribed the whole. With some such reserva~ 
tion as this, the Covenant was at length accepted 
by the magistrates of Aberdeen, and by almost 
all the nobility and gentry of the province. 

But the darkest scene in this play of mutual 
deception was yet to be acted. It being resolved 
to hold a solemn council at Aberdeen, for the 
final settlement of the noith country, previous to 
the army marching south, Montrose sent a letter 
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to the Marquis of Huntly, inviting him to attend, 
and promising that, whatever might be the reso- 
lution of the committee, he (the marquis) should 
get leave to return safe as he came. Upon this 
assurance Huntly attended the meeting ; after 
which, on the evening of the 12th of April, he 
supped in the house occupied by the chief Cove- 
nanters, and all were apparently very social..and 
friendly. It was at this moment, however,—<«u- 
ring all this show of kindness and hospitality,— 
secretly determined to seize the person of the un- 
fortunate marquis, and convey him away 2 pri- 
soner. After supper, on retiring to his lodgings; 
he sent off an avant-courier to. make preparations 
for the journey which he intended to take home- 
wards next day ; entertaining not the least suspi- 
cion of the plot which was hatching against him. 
There were at this time, among the ranks of 
the Covenanters, two clans, the Frasers and the 
Forbeses, who had joined from no real affection 
to the cause of true religion, but purely from a 
sentiment of hatred to the Marquis of Huntly, 
whose power over all the north country was such 
as to excite their bitterest envy and chagrin. To 
use the words of Straloch, they were anxious that 
the Cock of the North—such 1s one of the popu- 
lar epathets applied to this great chief—should have 
his wiage clipped. They had therefore used all 
their influence with Montrose, to induce him to 
make prisoner of Huntly; and their efforts were 
but too successful. Montrose’s own inclinations 
treacherously directed him to the same object. 
His ambition was inflamed with the idea of lead- 
ing such a great man captive, and of presenting 
him, as a substantial proof of victory, to the Ta- 
bles at Edinburgh. Leslie, who might have ad- 
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vised him against such a violation of the rules of 
war, was absent ; and it might appear to him that 
the glory of achieving so desirable an object would, 
m all probability, redound so much to his praise: 
with the leaders of the Covenant, as to induce 
them to give him the supreme command ; an ob- 
ject, which it 1s every thing but certain he had all 
along:acted solely with the view of obtaiming. 
That mght, guards were planted at all the gates 
of the marquis’s Jodging ; and next morning, when 
he rose to depart, he was met with a message re- 
questing his attendance upon the Covenanters at 
their lodging Surprised at this,—for he had ta- 
ken a final leave of them on the preceding night,— 
and still more surprised at the sentinels he saw 
everywhere around him, he obeyed the order, ta- 
king his two sons along with him. Montrose 
passed with him the usual salutations of the morn- 
ing, and betrayed no external symptoms of what 
he tended ; but immediately afte ward proceed- 
ed to demand fiom him a contnbution towards 
the disbursement of the 200,000 merks which the 
Covenanters had borrowed from Sir Wilham Dick. 
The marquis excused himself fiom paying any 
share of a debt which he had had no share in incur- 
ring, and mentioned that he had already been at 
as great expenses in this business as any nobleman 
in the country. Montrose then 1equested ¢hat he 
would order his vassals to suppress a band of 
Highland robbers who had lately given consider- 
able disturbance to the frends of the Covenant. 
But Huntly again excused himself, observing that 
he had no commission to that effect. Lastly, 
the Covenanting general entreated he would be- 
come reconciled to Crichton, Laird of Fren- 
draught, a gentleman with whose family the Gor 
M 2 
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dons had long been at feud, and who was strongly 
suspected ig have set fire to his house a few years 
before, for the purpose of destroying some of the 
Marquis’s nearest kinsmen; to which request 
Huntly answered, that he never had, and never 
would, come under an obligation to take by the 
hand an enemy against whom he bore such just 
cause of hatred. Montrose then shifted his ground, 
and, putting on an air of frankness, said, “ My 
lord, seeing we are now all friends under the same 
covenant, will you go south with us?” Huntly 
answered in the negative, remaking that he had 
made his arrangements to go that morning to 
Strathbogie. “ Methinks, my lord,” said Mon- 
trose, “ you will do well to go with us ;” plainly 
insinuating that if he did not go with his will, he 
should be forced, and that it would be better to 
yield with a good grace. Huntly understood the 
hint, but answered, with a spirit which refused to 
take advantage of it, “‘ My lord, I came to this 
town upon assurance that I should come and go 
at my pleasure, without molestation ; and now I 
see, by the condition of my lodging and by your 
mysterious discourse, that ye design to take me 
against my will to Edinburgh. This, in my opi- 
nion, is not fair or honourable.” Immediately af- 
terwards, seeing it vain to resist, he added, “ Ne- 
vertheless, if ye will give me back the bond which 
T gave you at our first conference, you shall have 
an answer to your request.” The general resto- 
red the bond ; and Huntly inqmred, “« Whether he 
would take him by force, or of his own accord ?” 
To which Montrose rephed, “ Make your choice.” 
The unfortunate marquis then said, “1 will not 
go as a prisoner, but as a volunteer ;” and he :m- 
mediately retired to his lodging to prepare for the 
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journey, it being determined that the army should 
quit the town that day." 

It is impossible to justify this piece of treachery 
on the part of the Covenanters, except on the prin- 
ciple that, with the natural jesuitism of the human 
heart when engaged eagerly in any favounte en- 
terprise, they were content to do a little evil for 
the sake of accomplishing what they esteemed a 
great good. It was an act of Montrose and the 
Covenanting clans alone; not of the whole party ; 
although, when the matquis was brought to their 
feet, the Tables certainly did not reveise the deed 
which had been done by their deputies ; an act of 
self-denial, perhaps, not to have been expected 
from any men who have power in then hands, and 
who do not require to do any thing for the sake of 
character. As for Montrose, he had afterwards 
sufficient occasion to regret his treachery ; for when 
he turned to the king’s side some years afterwards, 
and entreated the co-operation of the great cava- 
lier clan Gordon, he found this injury stall sticking 
in the throat of the marquis, and could upon no 
account obtain the assistance which he might other- 
wise have expected 4° . 

Montrose, previous to his departure, exacted 
from the town of Aberdeen a fine of ten thousand 
merks, to defray the expenses of his army ; but, 
strange to say, he did not deprive the citizens of 
their arms. He left the country under the charge. 
of a committee of Frasers and Forbeses. His 
army, which had been ieinforced by an accession 
of five hundred Highlanders from Argyle, finally 
departed on the 13th of April, leaving a people 
who had but put on a show of conformity, and 
who were now perhaps more exasperated against 
the Covenanters than ever, in so far as they had 
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additional causes of disgust in the abduction of 
their patron, the Marquis of Huntly, and in the: 
spoliation of goods to which the soldiery had sub- 
jected them. To testify theit unmitigated hatred 
of the gentlemen who had just left them, the ladies 
of Aberdeen ate said to have adopted the strange 
fancy of tying blue mbbons round the necks of 
their dogs, and calling them, as they passed along 
the stieet, by the epithet of Covenanters.“ 

The Marquis of Huntly accompanied the army, 
along with his two sons, the Lords Gordon and 
Aboyne, who were as yet very young men, and 
who chose to attend their father in this way of 
their own fiee will. When they had travelled but 
a few miles, some of the chiefs of the family and 
other friends overtook them, and prevailed upon 
the Lord Aboyne to remain m the country as a 
sort of head to them, in the absence of his father , 
so that only Huntly himself and his eldest son, 
Lord Gordon, accompamed Montrose to Edin- 
burgh. When they reached the city, they were 
committed close prsoneis to the castle, at the 
command of the Tables; and every means were 
tried to induce the unfortunate nobleman to be- 
come an adherent of their party. But to all their 
requests Huntly gave a decided refusal ; saying, 
with great spint, that they might “ take his head 
from his body, but they should not take his heart 
fiom his sovereign.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1639. 


Within a ken our army hes, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best, 
‘Then reason wills our hearts will be as good 
SHAKSPEARE 


Tue king had now come to York, and was daily: 
getting his army into a more fit state for invading 
Scotland. On the 27th of April, he published at 
the market-cross of that city a proclamation, offer- 
ing an act of oblivion to his mswigent subjects, on 
the condition that they should lay down their arms 
and restore his forts, but threatening otherwise to 
denounce them as rebels, and treat them accord- 
ingly. The Tables met this paper with one, m 
which they ridiculed the idea of a king of him- 
self,denouncing a whole nation as traitors without 
trial, and at the same time vindicated their reasons 
for commencing a war of defence. 

The first serious alarm which the Covenanters 
experienced, in the midst of their enthusiasm, was 
on the lst of May, when the fleet of the Marquis 
of Hamilton, consisting of twenty-eight sail, and 
supposed to contain five thousand foot soldiers, 
with arms for many more, entered the Frith of 
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Forth, and cast anchor opposite to Edinburgh.! 
At this ominous spectacle, all the people along the 
shores of the Frith found it necessary to make 
serious preparations for the struggle, which had 
hitherto been contemplated only at an agieeable 
distance, but which they now saw to be at hand. 
The spirit of the Scottish nation, however, was 
perhaps never displayed in a more stnking man- 
ner than on this trymg occasion. The English 
war-ships were no sooner seen, than thousands of 
brave men,—men of all 1:anks, from the peer to 
the peasant,—ci owded to the shores,? and showed 
by the alacrity of their motions, by the resolution 
of their countenances, and by the aims in their 
hands, their determination to resist the unhallow- 
ed invasion Amidst the multitude which flocked 
down from the city to Leith, there was an indivi- 
dual whose appeatance excited unparalleled sur- 
plise, and perhaps scarcely less unparalleled ar- 
dour. This was the dowager Marchioness of 
Hamilton, mother of the commander of the fleet, 
a stern old dame, who derived her predilections in 
favour of Presbytery from no less puie a source 
than her father, the celebrated Earl of Glencairn, 
who had been one of the chief Lords of the Con- 
gregation. Mounted on horseback, and with two 
pistols at her saddle-bow, this venerable lady% rode 
down to Leith, hike another Elizabeth at Tilbury 
Fort, declaring to the crowd around her, that she 
would be the first to fire at her son, 1f he dared ta 
set an inimical foot upon his native country. 

It fortunately turned out, that Hamilton was 
neither able nor willing to do bis country much 
harm. His soldiers were miserably raw—scarcely 
two hundred of them able to fire a musket—and 
withal so much exhausted with their sea voyage, 
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being chiefly young English peasants, that he was 
obliged to place them for refreshment upon the 
islands ot Inch Colm and Inch Keith, which the 
Covenanters had unfortunately neglected to fortity. 
Besides, he was bound up by the king from com- 
mencing hostilities, till such time as he should hear 
of the 10yal army having approached the Borders. 
He therefore contented himself with dispatching 
a message ashore to the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
commanding them to read his majesty’s piocla- 
mation at the Cross; a command which they of 
course disobeyed. Huis men set off a few fire- 
works fiom the islands where they were bivouack- 
ing, for the purpose of trying the nerves of the 
peasants on shore; and Colonel Hamilton, the 
master of the artillery, pled anxiously with his com- 
manders, to have permission to try his new can- 
non at the fleet ;* but no active wai fare took place 
for several weeks.° 

While Hamilton lay in the Frith, a good deal 
of cotiespondence took place between him and the 
chief Covenanters, some of whom even came 
aboaid to treat with him; but it was found quite 
impossible to adjust the differences which lay be- 
twixt them and the sovereign. With a superior 
army to the king’s, and the certainty of a better 
cause, with the assurance they had of the disin- 
chnation of the English to the war, with the north 
subdued, the Irish forces known to be delayed, 
and the fleet found to be harmless, they felt no 
reason to descend from their demands ; while Ha- 
milton, on the othe: hand, could only offer them 
the terms of the late proclamation, which, being 
little better than a mete resignation to the king’s 
mercy, weie only treated with contempt. 


Meanwhile, the 15th of May approached, and, 
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in terms of the king’s proclamation in September 
last, the commissioners of parliament began to as- 
semble. As might have been expected, they were 
prorogued by a royal oider, except on condition of 
their accepting the terms of surrender offered m 
the last edict. It was the general expectation of 
their enemes that they would disobey this order, 
as they had disobeyed the commands of the com- 
missioner at the Glasgow Assembly ; but they re- 
solved to pay it deference, probably for the pur- 
pose of conciliating in some measure the feelings 
of the sovereign, whom they had so long disobey- 
ed. ‘They only met once, to 1atify the appoint- 
ment of Leslie to be generalissimo, and to give 
Lord Balmesino the command of Edinburgh cas- 
tle. They then resolved themselves into what in- 
deed they had previously been, the Committee of 
Tables to: the management of the national affairs.° 

As the king began, towards the end of May, to 
move forward from York to the Borders, 1t was at 
length thought necessary to draw out the army 
which was appointed to meet him. At this un- 
easy juncture, however, the ill-suppressed cavaliers 
of the north, agai beginning to rise, occasioned a 
sort of diversion, of which some notice must be 
taken, before recounting the particulars ef the 
principal campaign. 

There are said to have been two causes for the 
northern loyalists agam rising—their resentment 
at the capture of Huntly, and a hope they enter- 
tamed of getting the lands of the Covenanters di- 
vided amongst them, which the king had express- 
ly promised in his last proclamation. The Lord 
Aboyne, whom theyhad retained as a head amongst 
them, had gone to seek assistance from the king 
at York ; but when they heard of Hamilton’s ar- 
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rival in the Frith of Forth, and of the king’s march 
to the Border, they could no longer restrain their 
zeal, even though destitute alike of a commander, 
and of a proper commission for entering into war- 
fare. Such was the ardour of even the common 
people in this cause, that they no sooner heard of 
the intention of their chiefs to rise, than they flock- 
ed of their own accord to the standard at Strath- 
begie. The actual commencement of military 
operations was hunied on by the circumstance of 
an assembly of the Covenanting Committee taking 
place on the 18th of May at Tureff.” Resolving 
to disturb this meeting, they commenced theu 
maich from Strathbogie on the evening of that 
day, numbering about eight hundred stiong, one 
half hoise, and the other foot, besides four field- 
pieces. ‘They reached the village beto1e morning, 
and were not perceived till they had almost come 
up to the termination of the stieet, which the Co- 
venanteis hastily endeavoured to bariicade. One 
discharge of their field-pieces along the street, and 
one smait attack, were sufficient to appal the sur- 
puised Covenanters, who hastily dispersed them- 
selves in all directions, leaving the town a prey to 
the assailants. Very few men were lost on either 
side in this strange skirmish, which was the first 
collision that took place in the Great Civil War, 
and was afterwards distinguished in popular par- 
lance, and in the familiar chronicles of the period, 
by the epithet of “ the Trot of Turray.” 

Elated with then success, such as it was, the 
Gordons immediately proceeded to Aberdeen, 
where they spent some time im unrestrained ca- 
rousal, at the expense of the citizens ; to whom 
they proved, says Straloch, with pathetic empha- 
sis, * but heavy friends.” Here they were met 
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by Gordon of Straloch, who, representing to them 
the danger of acting as they were doing, without 
warrant, endeavoured to prevail upon them to dis- 
perse ; but they only scoffed at his advice. On 
his proposing to mediate betwixt them and the 
Earl Marischal, whom they now proposed to at- 
tack, Sn George Ogilvie of Banff, a pecuhaly 
violent cavalier, exclaimed, ‘ Go, if you will go ; 
but, p’ythee, let 1t be as quarter-master, to inform 
the earl that we aie coming.” Straloch, too in- 
tent upon peace and the interests of his chief, to 
regard such a taunt, set out towards the residence 
of the Earl Manischal at Dunottar, for the purpose 
of explamimg away their imprudence. They fol- 
lowed him haid across the bridge of Dee, but 1m- 
mediately after tuned off to Duris, wheie they 
were joined by about a thousand Highlandeis, 
vassals of the Marquis of Huntly, who had taken. 
this oppoitunity of rismg, and now approached 
under the command of the chief’s thud son, Lord 
Lewis Goidon. Loid Lewis was as yet but a 
boy; but, with a spirit beyond his years, he had 
leaped from the window of his grandmother’s 
house, assumed the Highland dress, and put him- 
self at the head of these men, for the purpose of 
pushing the interests and accomplishing the re- 
lease of his father. 

Straloch feund the Earl Marischal pitched in 
the town of Stonehaven, close to Dunottar, but 
with a very small number of men. On his inform- 
ing the earl of the intentions of the Gordons, and 
asking how he intended to treat them, Marischal 
answered that he would certainly not be the first 
to strike, but that if he was assailed, he should 
defend himself. With this information, Straloch 
retuined to the Goidons, who, he found, had bi- 
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vouacked a night at Durris, and were greatly cool- 
ed by the night-air. They now listened to his ai - 
guments with some degree of patience, and at 
length, seeing no prospect of carrying on war to 
advantage, agreed to disband.® 

Unfortunately, the Highlanders could not be 
prevailed upon to return home without recompen- 
sing themselves, according to their ancient custom, 
with a free exaction from the enemy. Their de- 
predations were so extensive, and occasioned so 
loud a remonstrance, that the Covenanting Loids, 
who might have otherwise oveilooked the Raid of 
Durtis, as it was called, saw fit to make reprisals. 
The Earl Marischal advanced with a little army, 
entered Aberdeen on the 23d of May, and caused 
about thuty of the barons? who had led the late 
expedition, to make a precipitate 1etreat. He was 
followed close by Montiose, who had been com- 
missioned, at this teresting ciisis, when all the 
chivalry of Scotland were flocking to the Border, 
to go northward with an army of about fou thou- 
sand men, and do what he could foi the suppres- 
sion of these insuirections. Montrose made his 
thud entry into Aberdeen on the 25th of May, and 
having previously discovered by intercepted let- 
ters that the citizens were still as loyal as ever, 
immediately imposed a tax upon them of ten 
thousand merks. His men at the same time made 
free with whatever food o1 othe: articles they 
thought fit to take, no protection being allowed to 
any persons, except to a few burgesses who were 
known to be tiue Covenanters. They revenged 
in a more truculent manner the affront which 
had been put by the ladies upon their blue mbbon 
or badge , “every dog found in the town,” says 
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Straloch, “‘ whether grey-hound, house-dog, lap- 
dog, or whelp,”— 
“ Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And cur of low degree,” 
being mercilessly slain by the soldiers. 

When the cavalier barons saw what a storm they 
had brought upon their countiy, they convened at 
Strathbogie, to consult about some measure for 
allaying 1t. Here they learned that a great body 
of the Covenanting clans, including the Frasers 
and Foibeses, was approaching them fiom the op- 
posite quarter, to co-operate with the army of Mon- 
trose. Hemmed in by two mimical armies, and 
in danger of being utterly extinguished, they de- 
termined, very wisely, to meet, and if possible 
overthrow one, before attempting the other. The 
first which they resolved to meet was that of the 
Northern Covenanters, which had already ap- 
proached so near as Elgin, under the command of 
the Eail of Seafoith. With great expedition, 
therefore, they crossed the Spey, to the number of 
fifteen hundred, and, next morning, coming up to 
the town before the enemy weie aware, had almost 
surprised them in their beds. Such was the good 
effect of this promptitude, and such the respect 
inspired by their success at Tureff, that, although 
no actual collision now took place, they forced the 
Covenanters to come under an obligation, not to 
cross the Spey o1 give the Marquis of Huntly’s 
followers any annoyance, 

Thus so far successful, the barons prepared to 
meet Montrose, who, on the 30th of May, advan- 
ced against them from Aberdeen. It was soon 
evident, however, that they had not numbers suff- 
cient to face the Covenanting army; and every 
man determined in the meantime to retire to his 
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own house. Montrose, who had a considerable 
tiain of cannon, resolved to 1educe a few of the 
clef castles throughout the country ; and in the 
first place, he set himself down before Gicht, the 
residence of a stout old cavalier named Sir Robert 
Gordon But he had only been two days engaged 
in this business, when an incident occurred which 
forced him not only to raise the siege, but to quit 
the province. 

The Viscount Aboyne had, as already mention- 
ed, left the country m April, and gone to see the 
king at York. Charles was struck with the spirit 
of the youth, and entertained so confident a hope 
in his ability to raise his father’s dependents, that 
he not only gave him the commission of heuten- 
ancy ove1 the noith of Scotland, which he had pre- 
viously bestowed upon the marquis, but also in- 
trusted him with a letter to the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, oi1dering him to give Aboyne all the assist- 
ance 1n his power, or which he judged proper, that 
he might raise his party in the north. Aboyne 1m- 
mediately sailed upon his expedition, but was dis- 
appointed to find that Hamilton could only allow 
him four field-pieces, with a few officers of expe- 
rience. Nevertheless, he sailed onward to Aber- 
deen, in front of which he arrived with three ships 
on the 2d of June. His enterprise would appear 
to have been hopeless, for he had neither men nor 
money , yet the conduct of the Covenanters soon 
enabled him to present a formidable fiont. 

Montiose no sooner received intelligence, at 
Gicht, of his unexpected arrival, than he marched 
back his army to Aberdeen, to prevent him from 
landing. He arrived there on the 5th of June, 
before Aboyne had yet ventured ashore There, 
probably learning that Aboyne had the royal com- 
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mission , and conceiving, or bemg informed by his 
constituents, that to fight against him would re- 
tard the pacification of the nation with the king, he 
seems to have adopted the resolution of retiring 
southwards. He left the town next day, with all 
his forces, Marischal withdrawing at the same 
time, with all the furniture of his Aberdeen town 
mansion, to the strength of Dunottar. Aboyne 
then landed, and, having announced his commis- 
sion, and uttered the king’s proclamation at the 
Cross of Aberdeen, immediately proceeded to diaw 
together his father’s dependents and friends. 

The conduct of this youthful soldier was at first 
characterised by an extraordmary display of reso- 
Jution. Nor was his enterprise attended with less 
success. In an amazingly brief space of time, he 
had collected the whole cavaher force of the coun- 
try, amounting to many thousand men; and no 
sooner weie they collected, than he ciossed over 
the Dee, and threatened to attack Montrose and 
Marischal, who had posted themselves to intercept 
him, but with a very madequate force, at Stone- 
haven. The only folly he committed m his expe- 
dition, was his sending the cannon, according to 
the advice of an ofbcer named Gun, by sea, in- 
stead of keeping it close beside him on dry land. 
He posted himself, the first mght, at Muchallis, 
the seat of Sir Thomas Burnet of Leyes ; and such 
was the apprehension with which the Covenanting 
generals beheld his approach, that they formed the 
design of taking refuge in Dunottar castle, which 
stood about a mile in rear of their position. Next 
morning, however, on Aboyne’s forces making 
their appearance on the face of the Meagia hill, 
about half a mile from then camp, their prospects 
were unexpectedly cleared up. Aboyne, wanting 
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his cannon, which a sudden storm was at that 
moment diiving out to sea, seems to have all at 
once lost heart. A few shot fiom the field-pieces 
of the Covenanters at the same moment disheart- 
ened his followers, especially the Highlanders, who 
were not tramed to stand such heavy fire, and who 
looked upon whet they called the “ musket’s 
mothe1” with a sort of superstitious awe. Finally, 
a motion being made to send a party round to the 
rear of the Covenanters, to prevent their retieat, 
and Gun expressing disapprobation of the measure, 
the whole army became imptessed with a certainty 
of the treachery of that ofhcer, whose advice had 
already lost them their cannon, with which they 
might have now replied to the shot of the enemy. 
In a state of confusion, and with the loss of half 
the army, Aboyne fell back upon Aberdeen, lea- 
ving a bloodless victory to an army not the fourth 
of his own. 

The cowardice and total want of conduct dis- 
played in this affair, which was afterwards known 
by the name of “ the Raid of Stonehaven,” will 
astonish the 1eader the more, when he 18 informed, 
upon the credit of Gordon of Straloch, that these 
were the very men who, a few years afterwards, 
performed such desperate and romantic deeds un- 
der Montiose. 

In consequence of his retreat, Aboyne was soon 
deserted by the whole of his aimy, except the 
chefs and gentlemen. Montiose now became 
assailant in his turn, and on the 18th of June ap- 
proached the Budge of Dee, which gives access to 
Aberdeen from the south. This impoitant pass 
Aboyne 1esolved to defend, as a last resource for 
the salvation of his country; and to assist him in 
so worthy a public olyect, the town contributed all 
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the men it could muster. They had taken mea- 
sures to obstruct the passage, by building up a wall 
of turf and stone beliund the gate which closed the 
south end of the bridge, and, 1n some little turrets 
which guarded that gate, they had established a 
few musketeers. But Montrose brought with him 
a considerable number of cannon, which he began 
to play upon their defences with considerable effect. 
Nevertheless, the defenders stood their ground 
with great resolution, endurmg even the fire of 
the cannon without trepidation. It was truly a 
stiuggle pro ares et foces, on the part of the detend- 
ers; for they knew that if they gave way, they 
could expect no mercy for either, from an enemy 
whom they had so 1epeatedly offended. Inspued 
with the same feeling, the very women and child- 
ren of Aberdeen did not scruple to come forth in- 
to the scene of danger, with food and othe: neces- 
saries for their protectors.!° 

The contest continued the whole day, and 
during the short twilight summer night which suc- 
ceeded, both parties rested opposite to each other, 
neither feeling the shghtest decay of resolation. 
Next morning hostilities were 1ecommenced ; when 
Montrose, at length seemg it vain to continue using 
violent means, and afraid, insinuates Spalding, that 
the news of peace, which was hourly expected, 
should arrive before he could take vengeance of the 
enemy, resolved to try the effect of stiatagem. As 
if with the mtention of crossing the river at a hittle 
distance above the bridge, he led off a considerable 
party of his horse, leaving the rest to continue the 
canuonade. The opposite party did not fail to 
perceive his motion ; but, knowing that the water 
could not be passed by reason of an unusual flood, 
they did not at first thmk proper to 1egard it. 
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However, the officer Gun, of whose treachery they 
had formerly complamed, had at length influence 
with Aboyne to get an hundred and eighty hoise 
led off up the river, to oppose Montrose’s party, 
thus leaving the bridge under the care of a very 
small party. When the Covenanting general per- 
ceived that his ruse was successful, he sent back 
the greater number of his own party, unnoticed, to 
the biidge, under the charge of Captain Middleton, 
(a brave officer, who afterwards reached the Ingh- 
est honours of the state,) with orders to make a 
vigorous charge against the now dimmished bands 
of the defenders. The scheme was completely 
successful. The foot of the bridge having been 
previously in a great measure cleared by the can- 
non, Middleton rushed over it with irresistible 
violence, bearing down the few dispirited footmen 
who dared to oppose him. The whole body then 
fled towards the town, which was distant two 
miles, followed close by the victorious Covenant- 
ers. 

Aberdeen—“ the Brave Town of Aberdeen,”— 
as it is fondly styled by the cavalier Instorians of 
this period—was now placed in a situation of the 
greatest per]. What with the fines imposed upon 
it, the desertion of its httle ecclesiastical amstocracy, 
and the ravages of vatious aimies, tt had already 
been rendeied almost desolate ; so that, to use the 
moving language of Spalding, its best citizens were 
to be seen “ wandering up and down the country, 
with theit wives and children in their arms and up- 
on their backs, weepmg and mourmng in a most 
lamentable manner, and saying they did not know 
where to ga.” But now the measure of its woes 
was rendered still more complete, by its being laid 
at the mercy of an enemy who threatened it with 
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indiscriminate pillage, and even with conflagra- 
tion. 

At their first entry into the town, on the even- 
ing of the 19th of June, the Covenanters treated it 
with great rudeness, throwing many persons into 
prison whom they suspected of having been en- 
gaged in the last insurrection; and the general ery 
of the army was, that the town deserved to be 
burned. Montrose, it is said, was urged by his 1n- 
structions from the Tables at Edinburgh, to take 
this last measure of vengeance against it, but, 
fortunately for thei: reputation, and for the cause 
of humanity, he hesitated to obey so baibarous a 
dictate. He 1epiesented to the chiefs who accom- 
panied him, that Aberdeen, for wealth and com- 
mercial importance, was the very London of the 
north of Scotland, and that to destroy such a town 
would not only be a grievous injury to the inhabit- 
ants, but might be Iighly prejudicial to the m- 
terests of the army, and consequently to the gene- 
ral cause! His arguments prevailed on the Earl 
Marischal and the Lord Muchallis, two persons 
who had a local interest in the preservation of the 
town, to sign a bond obliging themselves to take a 
share in the blame which might be imputed to him 
for his leniency ; and, thus fortified in his resolu- 
tion, he commanded his soldie1s to respect the 
property of the citizens Next day, the matter 
was set at rest by intelligence of the pacification 
which had taken place, on the 18th, betwixt the 
king and his subjects. 

To resume the principal narrative.—The Ta- 
bles, learning about the 20th of May that the king 
was advancing against them from Newcastle, gave 
orders for the 1mmediate march of the army to 
meet him on the Borders, The final muster, pre- 
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vious to the march, took place on the Links or 
Downs of Leith, May 20, when fiom twelve to 
sixteen thousand men made their appeatance, all 
well armed in the German fashion already descri- 
bed, and commanded, either by native ofhcers, 
whom they loved and reverenced as their natuial 
superiors, or by Scottish adventurers, who were 
equally eligible on account of their haidihood and 
expetience in military affairs. With the exception 
of one trumpeter, a German, all were Scotsmen by 
birth—men brought immediately from the hearths 
and altais which 1t was the object of the war to 
defend, and not one of whom mingled, in the mo- 
tives which caused him to take arms, a single mean 
or selfish passion.!? The great body of the piivate 
men were ploughmen, stout rustics, whose bodies 
had been 1endered as musculai by healthy exercise 
as their minds weie exalted by patriotism and reli- 
gion.!3 A considerable proportion were from Ayi- 
shue and the westein counties, the peasantiy of 
which have ever been conspicuous, above all others 
in Scotland, at once for vigour of body and devo- 
tedness of mind. 

The soldiers were this day, for the first time, 
properly constituted as an army, by having 1ead 
out to them a series of articles of wai, which had 
been compiled, after the model of those of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, by General Leshe, with the advice 
and consent of the Tables, and a printed copy of 
which was delivered to every individual soldier. 
Leslie himself at the same time took an oath of 
fidelity to the Covenanting government, acknow- 
ledging himself liable m all things to civil and ec- 
clesiastical censue. This singular old man had al- 
1eady gamed the esteem of the whole community 
by the zeal which he displayed in then cause—zeal 
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of which the sincerity was attested by the fame ot 
his exploits in Germany in behalf of the true reli- 
gion, and more obviously by the scars which he bore 
on the front of his person in consequence of these 
exploits.1* He was old, deformed, and altogether 
mean in his appearance ; yet the consummate skill 
which he displayed in military affairs, the outward 
piety of his deportment, and, above all, the defer- 
ence which he perpetually paid to his constituents, 
rendered him, it 1s afhrmed, a much more popular 
and well-obeyed gene1al than ever the nation had 
had, in even the most warlike and beloved of its 
kings.?° 

The aimy thus mustered for the Borders, com- 
prised in reahty but a small portion of the real 
torce of the kingdom. All the available men be- 
yond the T'ay—that 1s to say, in the whole noithern 
moiety of the country——were employed under Mon- 
trose in opposing the insuigent cavalieis of Aber- 
deenshire. Argyle’s Highlandeis were posted at 
Stirling, ready to defend either the west coast from 
the descent of the ish, o1: the east from that of 
Hamilton's navy. The Lord Jolimston 1° lay with 
a considerable body mm open gairison at Dumfries, 
to overawe the Ear] of Nithsdale’s Catholic vassals. 
A considerable portion ot the men of Ayrshire and 
Galloway remained with the Earls of Cassilis and 
Eglintoune, to protect that portion of the coast. In 
even the important and populous districts of Lo- 
thian and Fife, the greater proportion of the pea- 
santry were required to 1emain at home imactive, 
merely to defend the coast, in case of the Marquis 
of Hamilton offering to land.” Besides, there weie 
throughout a gieat many, who had not yet been 
excited, either by teelings of patriotism or devotion, 
to the pitch necessary for taking up arms. 
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Leshe maiched from Leith Links on the 21st 
of May, with the van of the army, leaving orders 
with the remamder to follow next day. As he 
marched, he dispatched orders in all directions, 
commanding the countiy people to bring in sup- 
ples , and ordering all who intended to jom, to 
bung with them, not only arms, but as much pro- 
visions as they could convemently carry. These 
orders were so well obeyed, that he increased both 
lis stock of sto1es and the number of his army at 
each successive stage. He halted the first mght 
at Haddmgton, the next at Dunbar, and the next 
again at Dunglass, a strong castle at the eastern 
extremity of Lammermuir, where he formed en- 
tienchments, and made a halt. 

When Charles heard that the Scottish army was 
thus arrived within a day's march of the Borders, 
his obduracy began foi the first time to give way. 
In the fine metaphouical language of Bailhe, Ins 
supphes of men in England had tailed hke the 
summer brooks, and the countiy which, three 
hundred years before, had sent armies with its 
kings against Scotland of upwaids of an hundied 
thousand men, now did not contibute above six- 
teen thousand. The nation was Joud im exclamation 
about 1ts own grievances, especially in regard to the 
non-convocation of parliament fo1 so many yeas, 
and then being called to the present war, without 
the sanction (formerly considered indispensable) of 
that assembly. While the king, therefore, advanced, 
although he and his nobles conducted themselves in 
every respect as if sure of dispelling the insuigent 
bands of the Scots, and maintamed the ans of 
a court rather than a camp, the gross body of the 
army, at once smaller m numbers and not so well 
officered or disciplined as that of the Covenanters, 
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took no pains to conceal their disinclination to the 
cause. Charles soon became aware, by means of 
spies, of the different state of the Scottish army ; 
where, according to some such information, as rée- 
ported in the “ Historia Motuum,” the officers 
and soldiers were marvellously harmonious, join- 
ing together in frequent exercises of devotion, pub- 
lic and private, and where, moreover, the vices of 
drinking, sweaimg, obscene language and beha- 
viour, quarrels and slaughter, common to other 
camps, were totally unknown, the whole army di- 
viding their hours between prayers, sermons, meals, 
and military exercises. Thus induced to hesitate 
before coming into actual collision with so well- 
appomted and so highly animated a body of sol- 
diers, he caused the Earl of Holland, commander 
of his horse, to send a trumpeter to the Scottish 
camp, with letters from himself !* to the Scottish 
nobility, im which they were informed, that the 
objects of the king’s preparations were only to se- 
cule peace, and, with a proclamation of much 
milder import than that which Hamilton had been 
commissioned to publish, forbidding them to come 
within ten miles of England, and promising, upon 
the demonstration of their temporal obedience, that 
all their just supplications should be granted. The 
gentleness expressed by this document, pleased 
the Covenanters very much. It was, to use Baillie’s 
beautiful image, the first blue bore! that appeared 
in their cloudy sky. Their conduct, on receiving 
it, was such as to show, that one word of kindness 
from then sovereign would have, at any period of 
these unhappy troubles, been more effective with 
them, than a victory gamed over them in a stricken 
field. They immediately returned an answer to 
the English general, informing him that they should 
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obey his commands, by approaching no nearer. 
At the same time, they dispatched Sir John Hume, 
a gentleman in their confidence, with instructions 
to the Earl of Holland, and the 1est of the Enghsh 
nobility, avowing, with all earnestness, that their 
whole and only object in the approach which they 
had alieady made towards the Borders, was the rea- 
sonable one of defending their own laws and |iber- 
ties. 

On the 28th of May, Charles encamped at the 
Birks, a plain on the English side of the Tweed, 
about three miles above Berwick. Soon after, an 
incident occurred, which very nearly spoiled the 
hopes of peace which had been held out by the late 
letters and proclamation. For some months past, 
several 1egiments of the Covenanting army had 
lain at Kelso and Jedburgh, under Colonel Robert 
Monro, for the protection of the Borders; and 
there they still continued, while the main body of 
the army approached to Dunglass. On the 3d of 
June, the king sent off the Earl of Holland, with 
thirteen troops of horse, three thousand foot, and 
some field-pieces, to drive them out of their posts. 
His reasons are valiously stated by histo11ans. By 
Straloch he is said to have imagined that these 
troops lay nearer the English Border than he had 
lately stipulated with the commanders of the main 
body. By others it 1s insinuated, that he only 
wished to publish his proclamation at Kelso. 
Baillie attributes his conduct to a sort of retraction 
of his kindness, which he was induced to make on 
observing the Covenanters display a suspicious 
willingness to obey him. There 1s most probabi- 
lity in the last surmise ; as, 1t 1s to be observed, 
the proclamation he wished to publish, was not 
the late gentle one, but one of former date, which 
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denounced as tiaitors all who 1etained arms, and as, 
moreover, he had only the day before, by a letter 
to the Marquis of Hamilton, given final and pe- 
remptory orders for a descent upon the coast—in 
his own words, “set his lordship loose, to do what 
mischief he could upon the rebels.” Altogether, 
it seems certain, that, at this pai ticular period, (the 
first few days of June.) he entertained the design, 
which he so recently appeared to have abandoned, 
of proceeding to extremities against his subjects. 
The Ear] of Holland proceeded with his httle 
army to Dunse, the first town reached in that di- 
rection withm Scotland. He found it deserted 
by all the inhabitants, except a few loyalists, who 
heard the proclamation read with loud acclama- 
tions. He then proceeded westward to Kelso. 
The Scots troops, however, having had intelli- 
gence the night before of his approach, were 1eady 
to receive him, and on his appeaung with his 
horse at Maxwellheuch, a height above the town, 
they diew out their whole strength to oppose him. 
To his surprise, their numbers appeared much 
greater than he had anticipated, and, to add to his 
chagrin, his foot, owing to the sultriness of the 
day, were left three long Scottish miles behind. 
He sent out a trumpeter, to command the rebels 
to retire from the Border, according to the late 
promise of their leaders ; but on the men approach- 
ing, and answering to the question of ‘| Whose 
trumpeter: he was,” that he was “ My Loid Hol- 
land’s,” they told him he had better be gone. *° 
Holland, informed of ther peremptory language, 
and alarmed at the piomptitude of their appear- 
ance, thought it prudent to take the hint, and ac- 
cordingly gave orders for a retieat. Some of the 
Scottish soldiers, on seeing this motion, called out 
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“to pursue the flyers ;” but their colonels judi- 
ciously abstained from doing what would, in all 
probability, have precipitated a collision between 
the king and their party. They contented them- 
selves with the triumph of seeing a body of horse, 
almost equal to the whole amount of their foot, 
and backed by another body still more powerful, 
fly at the mere sight of their faces, without pre- 
suming to draw a sword against them. 

Leshe was no sooner mformed of this affair, 
than, wisely judging that the king would take 
some means of repairing his credit, he resolved 
upon drawing the Kelso forces under his own 
protection. Rausing therefore from Dunglass, and 
sending orders for Mono to march towards him, 
he led forward the army to Dunse, where the 
whole met on the 5th of June. Dunse was within 
six English miles of the Border, but, afte: the 
late invasion of Scotland by the king, he proba- 
bly did not thmk it necessary to preserve the full 
amount of distance from England which Charles 
had assigned. Observing, therefore, that this was 
an excellent post, in so far as it lay directly be- 
twixt the royal forces and the capital, whether 
they might adopt the road by Soltra or that by 
Haddington, he judged it expedient here to pitch 
a permanent camp. There 1s behind the town of 
Dunse a fair round nll, of the moderate size and 
height which 1s usually termed in Scotland a Law, 
which, on account of its rising abruptly out of the 
spacious plains of the Meise, 1s very conspicuous 
in every duection around, and from which 1t was, 
on the present occasion, possible to see the king’s 
camp at the Birks, on the opposite side of the 
Tweed. On the bioad and level top of this hill 
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—the celebrated Dunse Law—Leshe at once de- 
termined to take up his position. 

A circumstance may heie be mentioned, which 
points out, in a very striking manner, how infe- 
rior the Enghsh army was to the Scots, in all 
the points of tactics so necessary to the character 
of a modein army. ‘The Scots made the import- 
ant movement just described, without the Enghsh 
generals having taken care to inform themselves 
of it! On this day, the hing held a grand review 
of his troops, who, in high order and holiday garb, 
made a very fine show. But scarcely were they 
dismissed, when an alaim was given that the Scots 
were apploaching, and the whole army was in an 
instant stricken with dismay The principal offi- 
cers ran to the king’s tent with the intelligence, 
and, in their consternation, pointed out to his 
majesty what they supposed to be the approach- 
ing lines of the enemy. Charles coolly took out 
his perspective glass, and, walking out to the 11ver 
side, plainly discerned the Scottish aimy settled 
upon the top of Dunse Law, to the number, as he 
rightly conjectured, of eighteen thousand. He 
turned to his generals, and contemptuously asked, 
‘* Have I not good intelligence, when the rebels can 
march with their army, and encamp within sight of 
mine, and I never hear of it till their appearance 
gives the alarm ?” *! 

Peihaps there never was assembled, since the 
period of the crusades, a more rematkable o1 in- 
teresting body of military enthusiasts than that 
which now lay encamped on Dunse Law. It 15 
certain, at least, that their camp was the most in- 
teresting scene of the kind ever seen within Scot- 
land. An attempt has aheady been made to de- 
scribe the high stsain of religious sentiment which 
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animated these troops, and 1t may now be neces- 
sary to paint their mere external circumstances, 
more especially as some of these reflect a strong 
light on the chatacter of the army. 

The position of the Covenanters, as already 
mentioned, was the broad and level top of a hull 
rising out of the plain of Berwickshue. To the 
south and east, where the ascent was gentlest, 
and in which direction lay the king’s camp, they 
pointed their cannon, which amounted 1n all to 
about forty pieces. The noblemen and gentlemen 
who commanded regiments, as Rothes, Lindsay, 
Balcarras, Loudon, Montgomeiy, E:skine, Boyd, 
&c. (termed Crowners,) lay in high large tents ; 
their captains around them im Jesse: ones , and the 
soldie1s in shingle huts covered with straw or turf. 
At every captain’s door theie flaunted the colour of 
the company, a large blue flag, adoined with the 
Scottish arms, and mscmbed with the emphatic 
motto, “ For Curist’s CROWN AND CoveE- 
NANT.” Leslie himself lay, with a strong guaid 
of musketeers, in Dunse Castle, at the bottom of 
the hill. 27 

A wonderful degree of harmony pervaded all 
ranks of this singular army. ‘The noblemen, among 
whose reasons for resisting Epscopacy was the 
very strong one that they were to be its paymas- 
ters, felt quite as warmly, it 1s to be supposed, i 
the cause as the simple peasant, who only ob- 
tested against 1t as unacceptable to his conscience. 
They had, therefore, all along taken the lead both 
in the supplication and mm the wai—they had even 
used pains to excite the enthusiasm of the com- 
mon people. On the present occasion, when fauly 
in the field, they were quite as active in maintain- 
ing miltary fervowl among the tioops, as they had 
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previously been in fomenting the zeal of abstract 
piety. They bore their share 1m all the fatigues of 
watching ; often slept, hke the common soldiers, 
upon the bare ground, m thei: boots and cloaks ; 
and in all intercourse with then imfenors, even 
upon parade, they used the language of friendship 
rather than of command. ‘They carried this sys- 
tem into sucb minutia, as even to wea the same 
soit of bonnets with the private men—those flat 
blue caps which have been already mentioned, 
with large bunches of blue mbbon on the top, or 
at the side; a ludicrous piece of attire, which af- 
terwards, on being seen by the English, caused 
them to be designated by the epithet of “ blue- 
capped Jockies.” 5 

The muiisteis, as a matter of course, attended 
the camp in great numbers, cari ying arms hike the 
1est, and some of them even leading little parties 
of their friends and dependents. Every morning 
and evening there weie sermons throughout the 
camp, to winch the soldiers were called by tuck 
of drum ; and these religious exercises, upon the 
punciple just alluded to, were attended by the 
noblemen and ptiincipal ofhceis as well as by the 
plivate men. Throughout the whole day, there 
Was a perpetual sound of prayer, or psalm-sing- 
ing, or reading of scripture, in the tents of the 
soldiery ; and although Baillie confesses that there 
was also some cursing and brawling, we have the 
testimony of the royal spies, that “ the vices most 
rampant in other camps” were 1n this almost to- 
tally unknown. The geneial tone of the army 
was one of devout feeling towards God, and con- 
fident hope against their enemies. “ They felt,” 
to use the beautiful language of Baillie, “* the fa- 
vour of God shining upon them, and a sweet, 
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meek, humble, yet strong and vehement spirit 
leading them all along.” 

The supplies necessary for the sustenance of 
their physical strength, were not less copious than 
those which kept alive their mental enthusiasm, 
The fertile plains of East Lothian and the Meise 
had fortunately produced, the preceding year, a 
crop of extraordinary abundance. ‘The men fared 
constantly on wheaten bread, a luxury to this day 
rare among people of their rank in Scotland. As 
the immense sheep-walk of Lammermurr lay close 
at the backs, they had mutton both m great 
plenty and at little cost; the oidinary price of a 
leg of lamb being only fourpence, although the sea- 
son of that dainty was as yet but httle advanced. 
Their daly pay was sixpence, for the supply of 
which certain preachers were constantly employed 
at Edimbuigh in prompting the rich citizens “ to 
shake out their purses,’2* while many of the noble- 
men and gentlemen voluntarily supported their 
men at their own expense.*’ Thus, better fed than 
at home, and perhaps also better paid, the Cove- 
nanting soldiery may be supposed to have mam- 
tained no small degree of spuit m then new em- 
ployment, even putting their religious fervour en- 
tirely out of view.*6 

The condition of the royal camp was very differ- 
ent. Owing to some inexplicable error in manage- 
ment, they very soon ran shoit of provisions, 80 
that, in the course of a few days after encamping at 
the Birks, they could only prevent starvation by 
bribing the Scottish peasantry with large sums of 
money, to biing them a small shaie of those com- 
modities which they supplied in such profuston, 
and at such moderate prices, to their own country- 
men. The men took this as a proper occasion for 
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expressing their dissatisfaction with the campaign ; 
and the king soon perceived that his army was uni- 
versally inferior in physical, as well as moral ener- 
gy, to the troops of the enemy. 

The whole and sole object of the two ammies, at 
this period, seems to have been, not to come to ag- 
tual collision, but to try which should soonest 
frighten the other mto a capitulation. As yet, 
both the king and the Covenanters regarded with 
a sort of horror, and mutually wished to avoid, that 
unnatural struggle which, to use an expiessive 
phrase of Laud’s, was eventually to bathe the na- 
tion in its own blood. The king only wished to 
awe his Scottish subjects into obedience; and the 
Covenanters only aimed at bringing his majesty to 
reason on the subject of their national grievances. 
From the time, therefore, when the Scots army 
agreed, at Dunglass, to keep ten miles away from 
the Border, till the final pacification of the 18th of 
June, the whole proceedings of both parties were 
just a series of alternate threats and submissions, a 
complete farce of warlike and diplomatic coquetry. 

Thus, it will be observed, the king was proud 
and confident so long as the Covenanters were only 
collecting at Edmburgh. When they advanced to 
Dunglass, he found 1t necessary to deprecate thei 
wrath by a mild proclamation. Seeing them sub- 
mit to lus orders, and remain for a few days where 
they were, his confidence revived, and he sent a 
warlike force into Scotland, to publish an earlier 
and more severe proclamation. On this invasion 
being successfully repelled, his spuits again sunk, 
and he is found (in a letter dated June 4°”) com- 
manding the Marquis of Hamilton to leave his fleet 
in the Frith of Forth, and come to the camp, to as- 
sist in a negotiation. Next day, on perceiving the 
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Scottish army take so decisive a step as to advance 
within six miles, and encamp in his sight, he ap- 
pears to have been 1educed still nearer to the point 
of capitulation. 

As there yet, however, remained to him the 
hope, that by delay he mht weary out the Scot- 
tush army, or at least wear the fire-edge off their 
spuits, we find him, during the next few days, still 
apparently resolved to hold out. It was then only 
necessary foi the Scots to make another advance, 
or, in other words, to give him another fright, in 
order to drive him from that last of all his positions. 
They were fortunately enabled to do so with confi- 
dence, by the additions which were now daily making 
to then numbers,” 

About the 7th of June, when the army on 
Dunse Law was increased to nearly twenty-four 
thousand men, the leaders at length thought 1t pro- 
per to take decisive measures for fughtening the 
king into terms. Havmg accordingly given out 
Innts of their intention to advance upon the 1oyal 
camp, they one night caused an unusual number of 
lights to be kindled on the Law, and the drums to 
be beat in such a mannerasto indicate a match. The 
English, at once alarmed by two of their senses, 
were immediately thrown into a state of confusion 
and dismay not to be conceived. Many actually 
took to then heels; and had it not been for the 
united efforts of the king and the Earl of A1undel, 
it seems probable that the whole army would soon 
have been in full retreat mto England, leaving the 
Covenanters to settle their grievances as they 
pleased. In consequence of this disgraceful alarm, 
Charles thought proper to fortify his camp, by 
throwing up trenches on the opposite or Scottish 
side of the mver, m the direction fiom which the 
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attack of the Covenanters was apprehended ; and 
such was the anxiety of the soldiers to be thus pro- 
tected, that they wiought on Sunday, as well as on 
secular days, till the works were completed. 

The result was precisely as the Covenanters had 
anticipated. They immediately received a visit 
from an old Scottish page (named Robin Leslie, ) 
who hinted to them, as his private op:mon, that the 
king would now, probably, be found willing to lis- 
ten to then supplications , Charles having, it seems, 
found it necessary to take this strange method of 
commencing a negotiation, because any more dig- 
nified ambassador would have committed him as 
guilty of making the fist advances to the msu- 
gents ; a compromise of his honouw: which personal 
pride and the necessity of sustammg the royal cha- 
racter he was mvested with, alike prevented him 
trom hazarding. ‘The Covenanters acted upon the 
Innt with a dehcacy which showed the strong re- 
spect they still enteitained for then sovereign. 
They dispatched the young Earl of Dunteimline, 
a nobleman who was not as yet obnoxious to him, 
with a short supplication, in which they begged that 
he would be graciously pleased to appoint 51x com- 
missioners, who might meet the same number fiom 
them, to debate upon and adjust the unhappy mis- 
understanding which had so long subsisted between 
lim and his native subjects 

It might have been expected that Charles would 
receive with facility and thankfulness an overture 
which he had been obhged to sohcit. Quite the 
contiary was the case. Their obedience once more 
restored him to confidence and pride, and he re- 
fused to commence a negotiation, till they should 
listen to the proclamation which Hamilton had im 


vain endeavemed te pablish at Edinburgh  No- 
rs 
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thing could be a better comment on the classical 
maxim, that we are naturally inclined to fly the pur- 
suer and chase the fugitive ; nor could any arcum- 
stance be cited, moie exquisitely illustrative of the 
disingenuousness which characteised all the ac- 
tions of this otherwise amiable monarch. Sur Ed- 
waid Verney was sent to the Scottish camp, with 
the Earl of Dunfermlme, to see that they gave 1e- 
spect to his command, by reading the proclamation 
to the troops. 

The Covenanters refused to offend or taint the 
minds of thei soldiery with so odious a document ; 
but, to obviate the royal scruples, they condescend- 
ed to read 1t m their private council ; and with 
this partial obedience Charles professed to be con- 
tent. He then appomted a day when six commis- 
sioners might come from the Scottish army and 
meet six commissioners from himself, mm the tent 
of the Earl of Arundel]. Some intermediate de- 
mur arose, on account of the Scots 1equiring the 
king’s own signature to his letter, instead of his 
secretary's, as a sort of safe-conduct; but the 
meeting at length took place on Tuesday the 11th 
of June 

The commissioners appointed by the Scots were 
chiefly those individuals who had acted the most 
conspicuous part in the civil affairs of the Cove- 
nant, Rothes, Loudon, Dunfeimline, Su Wilham 
Douglas of Cavers, (sheift of Teviotdale,) the 
Reverend Mr Hendeison, and Mr Archibald John- 
ston. The English commissioners were, the Ear)s 
of Arundel, Essex, Holland, Salisbury, and Berk- 
shire, with Mr Secretary Cook. When it was 
known, early in the forenoon of the day appoint- 
ed, that the Scottish commissioners wee approach- 
ing the English camp, the Karl of Arundel, with 
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his brethren in commission, who had previously 
assembled in his tent, walked forward about twenty 
paces to salute them. After all had been placed 
in the room appropriated for their use, a guard was 
mounted upon the tent, consisting of the general's 
own tioops of horse and foot, and a number of vo- 
luntee: gentlemen who trailed pikes in his regi- 
ment; and especial care was taken that nobody 
should approach within the circle descnbed by the 
cords, or so near as to overhear the debates. The 
whole commissioneis had seated themselves round 
a lang table, and we1e about to commence busi- 
ness, when a most singulai and unexpected cir- 
cumstance tovk place. The king himself suddenly 
entered the tent, and, without paying any attention 
to the Scots, who happened to sit with their backs 
to the door, and who did not percetve him when 
he entered, walked up to the head of the table 
and assumed a chau. When the Scots saw him, 
they stood up, lke the 1est of the noblemen and 
gentlemen piesent , but they were taken so much 
by surprise, or rather, the whole affan was so in- 
formal, that they did not attempt to kneel to lim, 
as they might otherwise have done , nor did the 
king seem to expect any obeisance from them. 
The Earl of Rothes made an attempt, as he pass- 
ed, to seize and kiss his hand, but without success.” 
When seated, his majesty gave an o1der that all 
who were not commissioners should leave the 
room, on which, the lords m waiting, together 
with the Marquis of Hamilton, who had just come 
to the camp, respectfully retired. His majesty 
then addressed the commissioners mn a short speech, 
to the effect, that he would not have now intruded 
upon their councils, but to refute a slander which 
had been circulated regarding lm—that he was 
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unwilling to listen pergonally to the complaints of 
his subjects ; and he desued the Scottish commis- 
sioners to inform him of the demands of their 
countrymen. The Earl of Rothes, in a low and 
respectful tone of voice, answered, that the Scot- 
tish people desired nothmg further than to be se- 
cured in then 1eligion and liberties. The Earl of 
Loudon, in bolde: phrase, proceeded to explain 
and vindicate ther pioceedings. But Charles 
abruptly told them that he was not come to listen 
to verbal excuses for past misconduct, but that he 
would willingly give ear to any grievances which 
they might represent on paper. 

To shorten as much as possible diplomatic de- 
tail, which 1s to be found at length in more volu- 
minous publications, it may here be briefly stated 
that, in the course of three successive meetings of 
the commissioners, which took place in piesence 
of the king, before the end of the week, the Scots 
demanded of him that the acts of the Glasgow 
Assembly should be ratified, (and Episcopacy 
thus abolished ,) that hereafter all ecclesiastical 
matteis should be determined by similai assem- 
blies, and all civil matters by parliament, which 
should be held once at least every three years ; 
that the royal army and navy should be withdrawn 
from the frontiers and coast of the kingdom; that 
all peisons and goods belonging to Scotland, which 
the king had arrested, should be restored , that the 
countiy should henceforth be assured against in- 
vasion, and that all incendiaiies who had occa- 
sioned these commotions by their evil counsels, 
(namely, the bishops and chief loyalists,) should 
be delivered into their hands, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to their deserts. The king, as might be 
expected, did not look graciously upon these de- 
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mands ; the concession of which would have pla- 
ced Scotland altogether independent of his autho- 
rity; and, as he still hoped, by delay, to weaken 
the Covenanting army, or to find an opportunity 
ot fighting it to advantage, he returned an answer 
calculated, as he thought, to humble their impen- 
ousness, and at the same time perplex their coun- 
cils. They were not, however, to be shaken fiom 
theu purpose by mere words, but openly issued 
orders, which were of couse conveyed immedi- 
ately to the royal ear, commanding the army to 
advance from Dunse Law to a spot within cannon- 
range of the English camp. The result was, that 
Chailes, at the next meeting, assented to the sub- 
stance of their demands, and drew up a declara- 
tion in their favou, upon which a treaty of pacifi- 
cation was immediately built. 

The terms granted by Charles were not such as 
the Covenanters either wished, or perhaps could 
have forced fiom him; but they were certainly all 
that they could expect him to grant, consistently 
with the preservation of his monarchical dignity 
and authority, and as such they seem to have been 
content with them. He did not sanction the Glas- 
gow Assembly, as that would have evidently im- 
plied a resignation on his part of every thing hke 
prerogative, nor did he make any promise regarde 
ing the settlement of religion; but, as if for the 
purpose of going over the giound wth them, which 
they had recently gone ever wethout him, and thus 
giving things a fair chance of gomg might, he ap- 
pointed another General Assembly to be held on 
the ensuing 6th of August, and a parliament to be 
held on the 20th, im which all debateable matters 
of church and state might finally and fairly be set- 
tled. The king was thus saved the dishonour of 
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acceding to an illegal assembly, while the Cove- 
nanters were pleased with the prospect of getting 
the royal sanction to their former acts. Charles’s 
secret hope was to raise, before the time, a paity 
which should maintain Episcopacy , and the Co- 
venanters felt secretly assured, that they should 
now as effectually resist 1t as ever. Both parties 
knew that, as a last resource, they had only once 
more to take up arms, and resume the attitude 
which they were now abandoning. 

Upon this basis a peace was concluded, (June 
18,) and proclaimed in both camps. Both armies 
were immediately afterwards disbanded, and the 
Scots resigned into the hands of the king’s ser- 
vants all the castles which they had taken, toge- 
ther with the fortifications of Leith, winle Charles, 
at the same time, withdrew his navy. It was easy 
to see that neither party was sincere 1n its conces- 
sions, but only considered the treaty as a soit of 
postponement,—not a conclusionof hostulities. Yet 
the sound of the word peace was gratifying to the 
people of both nations, however insecure its con- 
tinuance. ” 
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CHAPTER X. 


WINTER OF 1639-40 


No other alteration will satisfy , nor this neither very long, without 
an utter abolition of all order. SourH 


ALTHOUGH the period betwixt the pacification 
and the meeting of the Assembly was Jess than 
two months, it did not elapse without seeing the 
King and Covenanters mutually accuse each other 
of non-observance of the treaty. The Covenanters 
did not entirely dissolve their army, but billeted 
many parties of their troops throughout the coun- 
try, and retained all the foreign adventurers in 
their pay. ‘They did not 1aze the fortifications of 
Leith, as they had agieed to do, but only destroy- 
ed as much as they could have easily repaired in 
afewhours. On the other hand, the king strength- 
ened the frontier forts of Berwick and Carlisle, in- 
troduced stores into Edinburgh castle of a nature 
calculated for offence as well as defence, and im 
many other ways showed an intention of recom- 
mencing hostilities against Scotland with the first 
opportunity. 

There wee other symptoms of mutual mis- 
trust, less important perhaps to appearance, but 
which indicated with equal clearness the hollow 
nature of the truce. Thus, the Covenanters took 
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every opportunity of annoying and persecuting the 
Episcopahans and loyalists who returned to their 
native country, or who ventured to appear in pub- 
lic. The mob of Edinburgh, one day obse1 ving a 
coach pass down their principal street, which they 
supposed to contain the Viscount Aboyne, and 
conceiving that that young nobleman took this 
method of openly expressing his contempt for 
them, attacked the vehicle, stopped, overturned, 
and finally broke it. It happened, mstead of the 
person they expected, to contain the Ear] of Tra- 
quan, with some other officers of state. How- 
ever, as they bore no good-will to that nobleman, 
on account of his present open adherence to the 
king, they proceeded to bestow the abuse upon 
him which they had intended for another. He 
was violently hauled forth from the coach, beat al- 
most to death by the fists of the “ devout women,” 
and, finally, as a maik of condign ignominy, they 
broke the white wand of office which was carned 
before Inm by his servant. On getting himself 

tricated from then hands, he applied to the ma- 
gistrates of the city for 1edress , but the only so- 
latium he got from that quarter was a present of 
a new white stick ; which occasioned the cavalier 
wits to remark that they seemed to value the af- 
front put upon majesty in Tiaquan’s person at only 
sixpence. ! 

‘The hing soon after met with an affiont which 
concerned him as much personally as this con- 
cerned him by deputy. It bemg evident to him 
that, but fo: the nobility, the common people 
would be of no avail against him, he resolved to 
try by all means to gain over these influential in- 
dividuals to his own side. One of the plans which 
he marked out foi this purpose, was to work upon 
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them by ns own personal eloquence, or by the 
grace which he supposed to be inherent in him as 
a sovereion. Having, therefore, established his 
court at Berwick, he sent letters to fourteen differ- 
ent individuals who had distinguished themselves 
in the late troubles, requesting them to attend him, 
in order to assist him with their counsels in deter- 
mining some measures which he designed to enter 
into for the good of their country. The Covenant- 
ers, at once taking the alarm, sent only three of the 
number required, Montrose, Loudon, and Lothian, 
with an apology for the rest. Charles immedi- 
ately commanded those who came, to write back 
to Edinburgh for those who had 1emained. They 
did so, and the other eleven made a show of obey- 
ing the summons; but the mob was in secret pre- 
pared to interfere and prevent their journey. As 
they were mounting their horses at the Watergate, 
in the suburbs, preparatory to departure, a multi- 
tude of the lower ranks surrounded them, and, ex- 
claiming that the king wished either to assassinate 
or imprison them, by mam force compelled them to 
remain at home. Charles was excessively offended 
at their disobedience ; but, as he could show no dis- 
tinct reasons for requesting the attendance of so 
many persons, he was obliged, in a great measure, 
to smother his resentment. Out of the three who 
did wait upon him, he succeeded in converting only 
one—the hitherto zealous Montrose—who seems 
to have been too ambitious a man to have at any 
period of his life entertained nflexible principle. 
When the day approached for the meeting of the 
General Assembly, Charles saw it necessary, from 
the disturbed state of the kingdom, to change an in- 
tention which he had avowed at the negotiation of 
the treaty, of presiding over it in person. He de- 
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termined upon sending a commissioner, and he pro- 
posed the high office to Hamilton, whose previous 
conduct mm that capacity had gamed the esteem of 
all parties, except some of the ultra cavaliers. Ha- 
milton declined 1, from a sense of its difhculty, and 
a wish to be no more embroiled in these troubles ; 
naming, however, the Eail of Traquair as an eligi- 
ble substitute. The king had been so much of- 
fended with Traquair, on account of ns known in- 
trigues with the Covenanters, and his surrender of 
Dalkeith, as to have put him under arrest for some 
time during the by-past spring , but the pommeling 
he had lately received fiom the pious ladies of Edin- 
burgh was a redeeming circumstance ; and he now 
determined on intrusting him with this high and de- 
licate office. 

The instructions which he drew up for the use 
of his representative display strong symptoms of 
that peculiar jesuitism, or casuistry, with which 
his character 1s so constantly charged by the whig 
historians. Foreseeing the 1mpossibility of saving 
Episcopacy, and anxious to leave the Scots noreason 
connected with religion for again taking up arms, he 
commands that his commissioner shall abandon the 
obnoxious form of worship with as good a grace as 
possible ; secretly receiving, however, a protest 
from the bishops against the act, and also making 
a reservation of power to the king to express his 
dissatisfaction with it , so that, at some future and 
more convenient opportunity, he might come for- 
ward, and, alleging the act to be illegal, set up 
the Episcopal goveinment as one which had ne- 
ver been propeily or formally renounced. It is 
the more certain he entertamed these views, as he 
addressed letters to the prelates assuring them 
that his comphance with then enemies was only 
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a temporary measure, which he condescended to 
for convenience, and that he would never be sa- 
tisfied till he had restored the hieraichy 1m all its 
branches. 

The Assembly met at Edinburgh on the 6th of 
August, and having chosen Mr David Dickson for 
moderator, 1mmediately proceeded to the great 
business of determining the future professed reli- 
gion of Scotland. It was easy from the first to 
foresee the result of this question, but more espe- 
cially since the election of the members; for, with 
an unfairness which almost throws the chicanery 
of the king into shade, the Covenanters had used 
their enormous power in the country to prevent 
any from being chosen except those who had sub- 
scribed their bond, and voted on then side in the 
Glasgow Assembly. Some dehcacy in externals, 
however, was shown to the king. In 1espect of 
his known prejudices, no allusion was made to the 
Glasgow Assembly. In condemning Episcopacy, 
no expressions were used which could bring 1t mto 
contempt among the English. It was only shown 
by reference to the 1ecords of the Assembly, to be 
totally inconsistent with the constitution of the 
Scottish Church. The act for its abolition was 
thrown into a similarly delicate shape.’ It was 
stated in the preamble, that there had been for 
some years great divisions and troubles in the 
church. It was inquued, what had occasioned 
these divisions and tioubles. The answer was, 
the Articles of Perth, the Book of Canons, and 
the Liturgy, together with the temporal power and 
superior 1ank allowed to certain of the clergy. It 
was therefore declared expedient that all these 
things should be abrogated. To the act prepared 
in this manner, Traquair without hesitation put 
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his hand. Ele even consented, contrary to their 
expectation, to sign the Covenant, (only reserving 
a slight explication of the Bond of Detence im fa- 
vour of the kmg,) and he also ordered that it 
should be signed by the rest of his majesty’s coun- 
cil. 

The Assembly rose on the 30th of August ; and 
the establishment of Presbytery, by deputed sanc- 
tion of royalty—an event so little to have been ex- 
pected two years before—was celebrated by the 
people with bonfires, ringing of bells, and othe: de- 
monstrations of national joy. 

The affairs of the church thus settled, the par- 
hament was next to be assembled for the conside- 
ration of those of the state. It sat down next day.’ 
For some time 1ts proceedings were perplexed by 
the deficiency otf the bishops, who, im the smgle 
pathamentary house peculiar to Scotland, had 
served as a thud Estate. It was judiciously feared 
by the Covenanters, that the hing might afterwards 
take occasion fiom this to declare the constitution 
of theu body and all then acts unlawtul, to ob- 
viate this, they framed an act, declaring the lesse1 
baions to be substituted asthe third Estate. As 
for the election of the committee called the Loids 
of the Articles, whose office it was to prepare 
all bills for discussion, and who had hitherto been 
always named by the prelates, 1t was conceded to 
the commussionei, though not without a protest, 
that it should afterwards be managed by the three 
assembled Kstates for themselves. These pomts 
settled, they proceeded to busmess, and a great 
number of bills were prepared, of a nature calcula- 
ted to icestiain the hing’s prerogative, and rendei 
pauhaments m a great measuic mdependent of 
him, when, by an order from the hing, the com 
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missioner abruptly prorogued them to the 2d of 
June next year. 

The members, with a spint in which may be 
discerned the first dawn of modern hberty, decla- 
red the prorogation of patliament illegal without 
its own consent , but, to avoid giving real cause of 
offence to their sovereign, they resolved to obey 
his present order by rising. They contented them- 
selves with dispatching a committee of then num- 
ber to London, to remonstiate with his majesty, 
and to supplicate him foi a revisal of his com- 
mands. 

Before the commissioners procured audience, 
Charles had determined in his council, with the 
advice of the Ear] of Traquair, to renew the war. 
To justify his resolution in the eyes of the English 
nation, he set himself, by various publications, to 
prove, that the real object of the Covenanters was 
not, as they had always Intherto alleged, the secu- 
rity of their religion, but the overthrow of Ins go- 
vernment , and he instanced the various bills for the 
restriction of his preiogative, which had been m- 
troduced into the Scottish Parhament. As 1t was 
doubtful, however, that the people would sympa- 
thize very deeply with distresses which concerned 
only himself, he presented to them a still more ob- 
vious proof of Scotch sedition, in the shape of a 
scroll letter, signed by the chef Covenanters, 
which, bemg written in French, and addiessed Au 
for, he presumed to be mtended for the French 
king, and which, as it called upon that imdividual 
to mterfere m their quarrel with him, he denounced 
as a proof of a treasonable correspondence between 
them and his enemies. To carry on the wai which 
he meditated, he condescended to 1ece1ve contiibu- 
tions of money fiom his councillors, from his ofhcers 
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Of state and of justice, and from all who considered 
then mterests connected with his. These resources 
being eventually found insufficient, he was obliged 
at length to resort to the desperate expedient of 
calling a patlament. His parliament met on the 
13th of Apiil 1640, but being found to engage itself 
rather in quiring into the national grievances than 
in providing supplies for the war, was soon after dis- 
solved. 

The Covenanters watched the progress of 
Charles’s pieparations with unceasing vigilance, 
and met all his appeals to his English subjects 
with counter-statements of their own mnocent and 
patriotic intentions, which, as might have been ex- 
pected, were mote willingly listened to. It was m 
vain that he endeavoured to affix the stigma of s¢- 
dition upon them. That charge, though it has been 
credited by his pattizans m even modern times, 
was at once seen by the great bulk of the English 
people to be totally unfounded; and 1t was soon 
apparent that if, in the former war, there was a re- 
lnctance to fight against the Scots, there was now 
a decided party in their favour. A good deal of 
this favourable impression 1s ascribed by historians 
to the activity of the commissioners sent by the 
Scottish Parhament to treat with the king, and to 
the preachings of the Presbyte1ian cleigymen who 
accompanied them as chaplains. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1640 


Their arms are to the last decision bent, 
And fortune labours with the vast event 
DrypFrw 


THE period under review—the winter of 1639, 
1640—1s a remaikable era in the history of the 
civil wai, masmuch as the quarrel between the 
king and his Scottish subjects then began to change 
the pacific complexion which it had hitherto borne, 
for one of a decidedly wailike character. The 
demon of war, which had arisen in the preceding 
spring, was very easily dismissed fiom the scene , 
but, being again invoked, we are now to see him, 
hike the imaginary devil of the sorcerers, 1efuse to 
vanish without a saciifice of blood. Both parties 
may now, for the fist time, be said to have lost 
tempei ; the king iesolving to endeavour, by all 
possible means, to revenge the insults and aggies- 
sions of the Covenanteis ; while they, on the othe: 
hand, seem to forget the objects for which they 
first took up arms, and, provoked by opportunity 
or fear of a reaction, press upon the royal power, 
tll they sink it below its proper level in the con- 
stitution 

When the whole affan 1s contemplated without 
feelings of partizanship, it 18 not easy to see, on 
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either side, the great meuit, o1 the great demerit, 
which its respective fi1ends or enemies have ascri-. 
bed to it. Both acted from impulses perfectly 
natural. The king was naturally inclined to de- 
fend the privileges which he conceived unahena- 
bly his, which he had 1eceived from his fathers, 
and which he wished to hand down to his child- 
ren. If he was obstinate in resisting, or mean in 
eluding, the attacks of his enemies, he only did 
what nine men in ten would do, if pressed, as he 
was, by distresses more than they could well bear. 
In estimating, moreover, his motives for going to 
war with his subjects, it ought to be kept in mind, 
that, besides consulting his feelings of revenge as 
aman, he peihaps judged, as a king, that such a 
course was necessary for the salvation of the state. 
The Covenanters, on the other hand, had equally 
natural and justifiable 1easons for battling against 
him, first, then wish to preserve a favourite sys- 
tem of worship, and maintain unimpaned ceitain 
honours and pieces of property ; finally, the neces- 
sity of protecting themselves from the vengeance 
of the king, or rather trom incapacitating lim fiom 
exercising that vengeance. When it 1s once cleat 
that neither party was ciiminal at the commence- 
ment of the quartel, it follows that neithe: was 
criminal, genetally or particulaily, throughout its 
continuance. Both only acted according to a train 
of circumstances which they had been mutually 
instrumental in giving lise to, and which were then 
altogether incontiollable by either. All that can 
plopeily be said 1egarding the moral ments of the 
disputants, 1s, that the 1epresentatives of both, in 
the present day, ought to take a lesson of mode- 
iation from the violence of their respective ances- 
tors: the advocates of high measures in chuich 
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and state ought to learn from Charles and his 
counsellors the necessity of giving way, gracefully 
and gradually, to the spirit of the times, ere the 
wishes of the subjects are converted into threats ; 
and their opponents should be equally aware, from 
the result of the civil war, that to demand too 
much, and that too violently, only sends fnends 
to the ranks of the opposite party, and renders the 
struggle for amelioration more bloudy in its pro- 
gress and less certain in its result 

During the spring of 1640, although no army 
was embodied on either side, both parties busied 
themselves in hostilities. The king seized all the 
Scottish vessels which came within his power, 1m- 
prisoned and threatened some of the Scottish com- 
missioners, and permitted his castle of Edinburgh 
to annoy the citizens. The Covenanters elected 
Leslie once more their generalissimo—laid siege 
to Edinburgh castle—seized some smaller foi ts— 
and sent parties throughout the country to subdue 
the recusant loyalists by torce of arms. 

The election of Leslie took place in April, when 
inferior officers were also appointed to the amy; 
Sir James Livingston, (afterwards Lord Almond, ) 
a distinguished foreign adventurer, to be lieute- 
nant-general—Baillie, of the family of Lamington, 
to be major-general of the foot—Gubson, younger 
of Dune, to be commissary-general—and the prin- 
cipal noblemen and gentlemen who had formerly 
commanded regiments, to the same rank, with 
the like judicious mixture of meicenanes among 
the subalterns as formerly. It was matter of sur- 
prise to the royalists, that, on this occasion, Mon- 
trose and others, whose attachment was suspected, 
should have been retained in command , but that 
was, in reality, a piece of policy on the part of the 
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Covenanters. They apprehended, that to cashier 
these persons would make them at once declare 
for the king; whereas, by keeping them in the 
army, they weie compelled to act in conceit, and 
at the same time were mote closely watched than 
they could have been anywhere else. 

Actual hostilities were first commenced in the 
capital of the kmgdom. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the king, immediately after the sur- 
rende1 of the forts at the pacification of Berwick, 
took great pains to fortify and provision them, in 
the prospect of war soon recommencing. He 
took particulai pains with the castle of Edinburgh, 
which was at once the strongest in the kingdom, 
and the most important, 1n so fai as 1t commanded 
the capital. The Covenanters viewed his pro- 
ceedings with ill-suppressed apprehensions, and 
were only pievented from putting a stop to them 
by the fear of thereby precipitating hostilities. 
As may easily be supposed, no good-will existed 
between them and the garrison. On the contrary, 
they were exasperated to the lnghest degiee against 
each other , the garrison complaming that the Co- 
venanters endeavoured by all the insidious means 
possible to embariass them ; and the Covenanters, 
on the other hand, exclaiming against the insolent 
menaces with which they were treated by the gar- 
rison. On the 19th of November, 1639, (the king’s 
bnuth day,) a large portion of the principal wall of 
the castle happening to fall, the Covenanters not 
only openly rejoiced in the circumstance, as an 
evil omen to the royal cause, but refused to per- 
mit the citizens of Edmburgh to provide the ma-« 
terials required for 1epauing the breach, which 
the garrison were therefore obliged to cobble up 


with wooden stakes. In the ensuing Febiuary, 
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another cause of mutual wrath took place. The 
king, probably for the purpose of trying the tem- 
per of his Scottish subjects, or perhaps to provoke 
them to resistance, so that he mght make them 
appear rebellious in the eyes of the Enghsh, chose, 
some time during that month, to send a great re-« 
Infoicement of men and ammunition by sea to 
Leith, with an order, commanding the citizens of 
Edinburgh to transport the same to the castle, 
under pain of treason. ‘The Covenanting govein- 
ment saw the snate, and avoided it, by permit. 
ting the 1oyal onder to be executed ; though not 
without conceiving additional hatred to their sove- 
reign and his friends, wmle the castle garnson 
openly taunted them with threats of soon turning 
this fresh supply to account against them. 
Pursuant to the order of prorogation at the con- 
clusion of then last session, Parliament reassem- 
bled at Edinburgh on the 2d of June. The king, 
as was to be expected, had, a few days before, sent a 
letter to certain members of his privy council, em- 
powermg them to prorogue it agam; but, Sir 
Thomas Hope persuading them that such an order 
was informal, they failed to execute it; and the 
Parliament, without a commissioner, and without 
the regalia, both of which were formerly supposed 
indispensable,—1n direct opposition, moreover, to 
the order, or at least the known wishes of their 
sovereign—sat down and resolutely proceeded te 
exercise their ordinary functions. Their first act 
was to choose Lord Burleigh for their president ; 
an office as anomalous in a Scottish parliament, 
as their sitting without the 1o0yal commission 
was inconsistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. They next proceeded to determine that the 
lesser barons should henceforth take place of the 
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bishops as the third estate ; and thereafter they ra- 
tified in succession nearly forty acts in ther own 
favour, which had been prepared at then last 
session. Finally, they resolved themselves into a 
committee, which should continue to sit after they 
had uisen, and which should possess sovereign 
power over all matters connected with the state. 

This committee, which was henceforth to reign 
paramount in Scotland, to the complete exclusion 
of the 1o0yal authority, consisted of forty indivi- 
duals, part of whom were noblemen, part gentle-~ 
men, and part -buigesses' Seven were to be a 
quorum, and it has been 1emarked by the cavalier 
histonians, that, while it was chiefly managed by a 
few of the first of these ranks, the burgesses gene- 
rally constituted the quorum; so that, in case of 
royalty once more becoming triumphant, the whole 
blame might have been devolved on a few obscure 
individuals. Many of them were men of no pohti- 
cal talent whatever, but were added, says Straloch, 
as ciphers to the few digital statesmen, merely for 
the purpose of making up a respectable number. 
Virtually, and to all mtents and purposes, they 
were an oligaichy, deriving their power from no 
legitimate souice, and exercising a much more 
aibitrary sway over the nation than Charles had 
ever done in his most imprudent days. 

Before proceeding to the principal campaign of 
this year, it will be necessary to advert to two 
minor enterprises executed by the Covenanters at 
a somewhat earlier peitod; the expedition of 
Monro to Aberdeenshire, and that of the Earl of 
Argyle agamst the Highlanders. 

Monro, the son of a gentleman of Ross-shire, and 
who had acquired great distinction in the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus, was appointed commander-in- 
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chief of a portion of the Covenanting army which 
should remain m Scotland to check the loyalists, 
while the main body invaded England in prosecu- 
tion of the main object of the war. He marched 
to Aberdeen about the end of May, (the Earl 
Marischal having previously gone thither and pre- 
pared the way for him, by levying an exaction of 
6000 merks from the citizens, as then share of the 
expenses of the last year’s campaign.) The mhabi- 
tants of this tiuly unfortunate city, conscious of 
having yielded but imperfect obedience to their Co- 
venanting masteis, beheld the approach of Monro, 
whose character was known to be brutal, with the 
utmost trepidation. It was not now possible, as for- 
merly, for the obnoxious loyalists to escape by sea ; 
for Marischal had taken care to strip the rigging oft 
all the vessels which lay in the harbour. Neither 
could they convey any of their valuable pioperty to 
places of security in the country , for the scarcity 
uf horses and servants had been such duiing the 
last winter, on account of the former exactions and 
levies of the Covenanters, that they had been half- 
starved for want of them customary supplies ot 
peat from the neighbouring mosses. As the town 
scarcely contained two hundied aimed men, and 
the provincial loyalists were all busily engaged in 
fortitying then several country-houses, they knew 
they had no chance of successfully resisting Mon- 
ro’s force, which consisted of eight hundred foot ? 
and some horse, besides six pieces of iron ord- 
nance 

The Covenanters, at their approach, sent to 
Aberdeen a series of articles, which they required 
the inhabitants to agree to, under pam of “ bemg 
taken orde: with,” and that in such a way “as 
would strike teiror into the hearts of all othe: ene- 
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mies and false patriots.” ‘The demands made were 
at once insolent and exorbitant ; being scarcely any 
less than a complete surrender of the propeity of 
the town to theit discretion; yet the unhappy 
Aberdomans were obliged to comply. They even 
put such a constraint upon their natural feelings, 
as to go out to meet and welcome their invaders 
at the bridge of Dee. But nothing could bring a 
smile upon the sullen brows of these relentless cru- 
saders, who, immediately after taking possession of 
the city, proceeded to make such exactions upon 
it, as almost reduced the mhabitants to despair. 
Upon the property of the cavaliers they were par- 
ticulaily severe, not only seizing what was of value, 
but destroying what could not be removed. Spald- 
ing, who witnessed this war against the domestic 
peace of the country, records with ludicrous pathos, 
as one of then unhallowed acts, that they “ brak 
doun the four glass windows of James Cruik- 
shank’s house ;” which four windows James, bemg 
a devout anti-covenanter, vowed never tod repair 
till he saw better times.5 

When they had satiated their rage against Aber- 
deen, they advanced through the neighbourmg pro- 
vince, seized several castles, generally after a very 
slight resistance, and executed such vengeance up-~ 
on all whom they could convict of not having sub- 
sciibed the Covenant, or of having departed from its 
obligations, as-was long after remembered by the 
people with feelings of anguish and borror.t They 
finally returned to Edinburgh, leading captive a 
considerable numbe1 of the cavalie: gentry. 

The expedition undertaken by the Earl of Argyle 
against the Highlanders was characterised by still 
more unjustifiable instances of cruelty than even 
that of the brutal and mercenary Monro. This 
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nobleman was originally one of the king’s privy 
councillors ; but, after having for some time acted 
the part of a mediator, he had finally jomed the 
Covenanters at the Glasgow Assembly. He was 
a man of the highest talents, of the firmest and 
most consistent politics, and of the puiest private 
hfe; but it seems unquestionable that he was also 
a man whose heart never throbbed with a single 
generous or humane emotion. He was commis- 
sioned by the Committee of Estates to take with 
him his own clansmen (the Campbells), besides a 
considerable body of Lowland foot; and, making 
a sweep through the disaffected parts of the High- 
Jands, he was to reduce all and sundry to a com- 
pliance with the Covenant. His constituents, in 
gianting this commission, ate supposed to have 
acted under the impression that his acquaintance 
with the Highlands, and his Highland following, 
or retinue, fitted him pecuharly for the under- 
taking ; but, in forming their estimate of his quali- 
fications, they either did not take mto account, or 
wulingly overlooked, the dangerous power winch he 
thus acquired of gratifying his personal feelings of 
revenge and cupidity at their expense. 

Argyle’s sole object in the campaign seems to 
have been the indulgence of these feelings. His 
very first action was a notable instance in point. 
Attacking the castle of Airly in Forfarshire, which 
had been recently left by 1ts proprietor the Earl of 
Airly, in possession of Ins eldest son the Lord 
Ogilvie, he soon succeeded in capturing it. The 
clan Campbell had had a feud with the Ogilvies for 
several centuries ; and the Aurly estate lay on one 
side of the river Isla, while that of the Ea] of 
Argyle lay on the other. For these reasons, the 
Covenauting general, who wished to become pro- 
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piietor of both estates, immediately yielded up the 
Aly lands to indiscriminate pillage ; which doom 
was so heartily executed upon them by his rapa- 
cious followers, that, 1f we are to believe Stialoch, 
scarcely any thing remained behind but the bare 
ground. Tire was at the same time set to the 
castle, bemg the first instance of that species ot 
military execution which had occurred during the 
whole course of the civil war; and such was the 
personal anxiety of Aigyle to see this hated fortress 
utterly overthrown, that he himself took up a ham- 
mer and assisted in the demolition of the door- 
ways, and hewed stone-woik, which were spared 
by the flames, till he was overcome with fatigue. 
He next reduced and pillaged a minor seat ot 
the Airly family, called Forthar, which had lat- 
terly been the patticula: residence of the Lord 
Ogilvie. Here he exemplified ns nbumanity in 
as stiiking a manner as he had just displayed his 
revenge. It was one of the necessary conse- 
quences of lis captute of Forthar, that the Lady 
Ogilvie was expelled fiom it. It happened that 
this gentlewoman was at the time advanced nea 
to the period of he: pregnancy. ‘To render her 
situation the more dreadful, none of her neigh- 
bouis could venture to receive her imto their 
houses, on account of the penalties which had been 
denounced against all who should hatbour such 
odious persons. Even her giandmother, the dow- 
ager Lady Dium, though 1elated to Argyle, dared 
not venture to receive hei, till she had previously 
asked his permission. Stiange to tell, that per- 
mission was refused ; and it was only when the 
old Jady’s fea for her giand-daughter’s lite over- 
came her teiro: of Argyle, that she ventured upon 
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the hazardous, though unavoidable step, of giving 
her the shelter she so imminently required. 

In destroying Airly and Forthar, Argyle might 
have been actuated by public motives, as they 
were fortified houses, which, in the hands of their 
proprietors, could have been turned to the disad- 
vantage of the popular cause. To prove, however, 
that he was chiefly instigated by personal motives, 
it is only necessary to mention another of the deeds 
which he committed durmg this campaign. Sir 
John Ogilvie of Craig, cousin to the Eal of Airly, 
possessed a house in the neighbourhood, which, as 
it was only a private mansion, and totally unforti- 
fied, evidently lay beyond the commission of the 
spoiler. Argyle, however, happening to have a 
quarrel at issue with Sir John, thought 1t would 
be as good to extend the same honour to him 
which he had just bestowed upon his noble cousin 
and chief. He dispatched a sergeant with a party, 
with orders to attack and demolish the house of 
Crag. The man went as he was desired; but 
when he came up to the front of the edifice, and 
perceived its totally innocuous character, he na- 
turally paused before proceeding to execution, 
thinking that eithe: his master must have been 
misinformed, or that he had marched up to the 
wrong house. ‘To solve the mystery, he returned 
to head-quarters, and, describing to his commander 
the real appearance of the house of Craig, hinted 
a supposition that there was no necessity “ for 
casting it down.” To his surprise, Argyle fell 
into a dreadful passion, and, telling him that it was 
only his part to obey orders, sent him back to ful- 
fil his ouiginal errand. As Ins lordship turned 
away from the man, he was heard by some gentle- 
men who stood neai him to utter, with a pecuhat 
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bitterness of expression, a Latin proverb, which is 
said to have been a favourite with him—*“ Ab- 
scindantur qui nos perturbant.”° 

Advancing into the Highlands, Argyle 1s next 
found at the ford over the 11ver Lyon, near Ken- 
more, in Bieadalbane, where the Earl of Athole, 
a devoted loyalist, lay with retainers to the amount 
of twelve hundred, prepared to oppose his further 
progress. As the Covenanting force amounted to 
five thousand, and was probably much better offi- 
cered, he might have easily forced the pass. But 
bravery was not among the virtues of Argyle, and 
he preferred attempting their reduction by means 
more agreeable to his pecuhar character. Invitmng 
the Earl of Athole and a few of his friends to a pne 
vate conference at his own tent, with the promise 
of safe access and recess, he planted an ambuscade, 
which seized the unfortunate nobleman, with his 
party, as they weie approaching. Having thus 
“ kept the word of promise to the ear, but broken 
it to the sense,” he used threats to compel the 
captured chiefs to order the dismission of their 
men, and he then sent the whole, under safe cus- 
tody, to be imprisoned by the Committee of Estates 
at Edinburgh. 

He next assaled the central Highlands, where 
the great clan Macdonald had hitherto yielded 
but an imperfect homage to the Covenant. The 
Macdonalds were the ancient, and, not without 
cause, the bitter enemies of the Campbells; and 
many of them held their lands fiom, and were un- 
der the protection of, his great rival chief, the Mar- 
quis of Huntly. As might therefore have been 
expected, he took no gentle measures for bringing 
them under obedience to the new government of 
Scotland. There was still another reason that he 
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should treat this clan with mgour. He had, some 
tame duzing the preceding year, become cautionary 
security upon Huntly’s estates for the payment of 
Ins debts ; and he now hoped, by provoking the 
tenants to acts of rebellion, to acquire a still more 
certain 1ight of property over them. To fulfil his 
base designs, he did not sciuple to employ certain 
broken men ot the clan Cameron, who had taken 
the Covenant, to annoy and imitate the Macdo- 
nalds ; and thus it was possible to see men who 
had been guilty of every imaginable c1ime, mur- 
der not excepted, patronized and cheished as Co- 
venanteis, winle others of the most honourable 
spirit, and to whom no moral fault whatever could 
be imputed, were denounced and persecuted, for 
merely scrupling to sign a bond which was not 
agreeable to the consciences 

After a crusade against the Macdonalds, during 
which he burnt the house of Keppoch, the resi- 
dence of one of their chieftains, the Covenanting 
general overian Badenoch, a district which afford- 
ed shelter to a number of robbers, and finally de- 
scended into the Lowlands by Aberdeen. 

Ere these lesse1 enterprises were biouglit to a 
conclusion, the main body of the Covenanting army 
were ready to commence the campaign. There was 
to be a most remarkable difference between the 
enterprise of this year and that which had termi- 
nated so peaceably duiing the last at Berwick. 
The Scots had received stiong assurances from va- 
rious of the English Puritans, and im particular, a Jet- 
ter signed by six noblemen, piomising that if they 
would invade England, and endeavour to distress 
the kmg moie immediately than they had hitherto 
done, they should be countenanced and supported 
by a poweiful party of the English, all that was1e- 
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quired being, that they should first appear mn arms. 
With this assurance, and further fortified by their 
own confident enthusiasm, 1t was iesolved by the 
Committee of Estates, that the army should mvade 
the neighbouring kingdom, and thus, as 1t were, car- 
ry the fie of wai into the very camp of the enemy. 
As for the people, who, in the quality of soldiers, 
were to carry the resolution into effect, they were 
easily induced to see the advantages of the proposal ; 
because they were not only disposed to listen re- 
spectfully to whatever was told them by their 
new tulers, but their national piide was interested 
in the idea of a foray into England, and ther 
grosser appetites inflamed by the prospects which 
such an expedition held out. 

The army began to assemble, on the 13th of 
July, at Dunglass ; and about the end of the month, 
when all had been collected, 1t was marched to 
Choicelee or Chouseley wood, a convenient station, 
three or four mies west from Dunse, and little 
more from the Borders. The committee had pub- 
lished two different papers, one entitled their 
«“ Declaration,” and another styled their “ Inten- 
tions,” the purpose of which was to announce to 
the English people, that, on account of the king’s 
having interrupted their commerce, and taken other 
severe measuies against them, they found 1t abso- 
lutely necessary to ente1 the neighbouring king- 
dom with arms im their hands, that they might pe- 
netrate through the band of evil councillors which 
surrounded their sovereign, and beg permission to 
pour their grievances into his own 1oyal ear. They 
disclaimed all the motives imputed to them by 
their enemies, and specified, that, although obliged 
to intrude upon the English territory, they had no 
hostile intention agaist the country, but should, 
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during the whole of their march, abstain most 
scrupulously fiom injuring either individuals or 
their property. They promised to pay or give 
reasonable security for all the necessaries they 
should require, and to conduct themselves in all 
respects rather as a body of ordinary inoffensive 
travellers than as an army. 

The campaign was necessarily commenced late 
in the season ; for the leaders of the Covenant had 
thought 1t advisable to wait till the meeting of 
parliament in June before avowing hostile inten- 
tions. Soon after they had assembled their force 
at Choicelee, a farther delay took place on account 
of their deficiency in money. An act had been 
passed in parliament for levying the tenth penny 
upon all rents, and the twentieth upon all interest ; 
but it was found unexpectedly difficult of collec- 
tion ; and after the army was ready to march, 1t 
seemed likely to be dissolved for want of pay. 
The clnef men showed no hesitation in offering to 
borrow for the public good upon their own per- 
sonal bonds ; but such was the difficulty they found 
in obtaining loans by this means, that one lord 1s 
recorded to have been unable to procure credit 
for more than L.250. Eventually, 1t was disco- 
vered that no method of exaction was so effectual 
in this poor but pious country, as the simple one 
of working upon the hearts of the people from the 
pulpit. However strange it may appear, it is ac- 
tually true, that one day's preaching at Edinburgh, 
by one man, was sufficient to provide the army 
with tents ; the women being so wrought upon by 
it, as to contribute the next day enough of the 
stuff called harden, or sheeting, to make a marquee 
of eight ells for every four soldiers.6 The nation 
at large gave in their plate with equal readiness, 
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and in quantities equally astonishing , insomucl: 
that although Scotland had never before been ill- 
provided in that expensive commodity, it was now 
so completely exhausted, or was so effectually con- 
cealed to avoid similar contributions, that for seve- 
1al years afterwards scarcely even a silver spoon 
was to be seen in the best houses.’ 

During the period when the army lay inactive at 
Choicelee, Leshe, who was now styled “ His Ex- 
cellence,” held a grand mustei and review; when 
the troops were found to amount to about twenty- 
two thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse. The foot were the same stuidy 1ustics who 
had lam last year upon Dunse Law. The horse 
were chiefly composed of respectable citizens and 
countiy gentlemen, were lightly armed, some of 
them having lances, and generally mounted on the 
smal] but active horses of the country. The whole 
of the foot, including the noblemen and imnferion 
commandeis, woie, as they did last year, broad 
Lowland blue bonnets; the transit of whch over 
the Borde: was afterwards to become a favourite 
theme of national song. ‘They also cained, as for- 
merly, blue mbbons round theu necks, or composed 
in bunches at then ears, as the distinguishing badge 
of their party. The army was unde: the charge of 
a body termed the War Committee, being a selec- 
tion from the Committee of Estates. 

Money having at length been procured to the 
amount of about an hundied thousand pounds, be- 
sides a considerable tiain-attendant of black cattle 
and sheep, to be used as provisions on the march, 
thearmy moved, on the 17th of August, fiom Choice- 
jee towards Coldstieam, where they intended to 
enter England by a well-known ford over the 
Tweed. The rive: happening to be considerably 
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swollen, they were obliged to pause on the spa- 
cious plain of Huirselhaugh, till it should subside ; 
and here they erected for the first time the tents 
which had been so kindly provided to them by the 
ladies of Edinburgh. On the 20th, the waters 
having fallen to a moderate depth, they finally de- 
termined to cioss into England. Yet it was not 
without some hesitation, that they took this deci- 
sive step. It would almost appear that, although 
they had previously screwed up their courage to 
the necessary pitch, and although they were almost 
assured of victory over the slender and disaffected 
forces of the hing, they could not now make that 
actual aggression upon him, which he had declared 
should subject them to the stigma of treason, with. 
out feeling the revival of some portion of the na- 
tural awe which subjects must always, in a lesser 
or greater degree, entertain for the name and attri- 
butes of a monarch. It is at Jeast certam, that 
no commande: thought piope: to volunteer taking 
the first place in crossing the river, but that 1t was 
found necessary to determine that important point 
by an appeal to the dice. 

The lot fell to Montrose, who, to allay the sus- 
picions which he saw were on the point of break- 
ing out against him, at once, with an air of the high- 
est resolution, plunged into the stream, and by him- 
self waded through to the other side. He then re- 
turned to encourage his men; and, a line of horse 
being planted all the way through, to break the foice 
of the stream, the foot passed easily and safely, with 
the water up to their middles ; only one man being 
drowned, out of the whole army. All the crowners 
waded through, hke Montrose, at the heads of their 
respective regiments, except two or three, who 
commanded the horse employed to break the water. 
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The army began to pass at four in the afternoon, and 
was not altogether through till near midnight. 
They encamped that night on Cornhill Hill, 
where, before their approach, a troop of English 
horse had been stationed to guard the ford. “ Du- 
ring the night,” says one of them, who has recorded 
the particulars of the march in very glowing lan- 
guage,’ “ there were fyres erectit upon beacons in 
advance of the camp, like so many heraulds pro- 
claiming our crossing of the river, or rather like so 
many prodigious comets foretelling the fall of this 
ensuing storm upon our enemies in England. 
These fyies,” he continues, “so ter1ified the coun- 
trie people, that they all fled, with bag and bag- 
gage, towards the south paits of the country, lea- 
ving their desolate houses tothe mercie of the armie.” 
On the same day that the Scots thus crossed the 
Tweed, Charles left London to put himself at the 
head of the army. He had, as already mentioned, 
called an Enghsh parliamegt on the 13th of Apml, 
in the expectation of procuring a subsidy for the 
maintenance of the war. On their disappointing 
him in that hope, he had suddenly dissolved them, 
and thereby added to the discontent of the nation. 
He then piocured some supplies from a convoca- 
tion of the national clergy, which was then sit- 
ting, with Laud at its head. He afterwards set 
a subscription on foot amongst the well-affected 
portion of the upper ranks of the community; yet 
even by that desperate and humihating expedient he 
had not procured a sufhciency. In his distress, he 
had seized the bullion belonging to the Spamsh 
merchants in the town, as also a large quantity of 
pepper belonging to the East India Company, 
which he sold to the public at an inferior price.!° 
After all his endeavours, he had been able to raise 
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but avery smallsum. Nor were his levies of men 
more successful than his attempts to procure 
money. His army was rendezvoused at York; 
and the clergy, who felt so strong an interest in the 
war, had done all they could to increase it. Yet 
the utmost amount it ever reached was seventeen 
thousand , that is to say, only about three fourths 
of the numbei of the enemy. It was nominally 
commanded by the Ea] of Northumberland, a 
nobleman of inoffensive politics, but its 1eal leader 
was the detested Strafford, who bore the mferior 
title of heutenant-general , Lord Conway, an of- 
ficer of some military experience, being general of 
the horse. The gieat mass of the soldieis were 
disinclined in the highest degiee to the war, mso- 
much that various parties of them mutinied agamst 
theu officers; one of whom, at least, was killed by 
them, on suspicion of beng a Papist. 

The Scottish army began 1ts march from Corn- 
hill, on Fiiday the 21st of August, directing its 
course towards Newcastle. After a day's march 
through the forsaken distiict above mentioned, 1t 
encamped at mght upon a spacious moor called 
Milfield Race. “ where,” says the wrnter just quo- 
ted, “all that mght the Lady Cynthna, with her 
twinkling attendants, did so beautify the face of the 
sky, that 1t gave us as gieat pleasure to walk" as to 
sleep.” On the 22d, they proceeded to the river 
Glen, where they were joined by about seven thou- 
sand of then forces, who had entered England by 
Kelso. The whole marched for waid that night to 
a dehghtful plain called Middleton Haugh ; where 
the strong rich grass peculiar to merry England af- 
forded matter of surprise to the men, and infinite 
refreshment and solace to the weary baggage-horses 
and cattle. 
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Before the dawn of Tuesday the 23d, a party of 
horse from the garrison of Berwick, expecting per- 
haps to find the prous soldiers of the Covenant se- 
cure in the sanctity of the day, made an attack 
upon the camp, and seized some of the baggage 
which was stationed in the rear. But the Scottish 
sentries 1mmediately gave the alam, and Balhe 
having got orders from the general to go ont and 
meet the assailants, they were obliged to retire 
without domg any harm. The army remained the 
greater part of the day where they were, for the 
purpose of hearing their customary quantity of ser- 
mon, and only making a short march in the even- 
ing, to a place near Bramford, called Edglie Moor. 
Unfortunately, some accident delaying their bag- 
gage at the former position, they were here under 
the necessity of sleeping on the bare hard ground, 
without either beds beneath them, or tents to co- 
ver them, a misfortune winch was considerably 
aggravated by the coldness of the night, as well as 
by the recollection of the comfort of their previous 
mght’s quarters. On Monday they marched for- 
ward, though Whittinghame, and, in the words of 
the last quoted authority, “ set up their hempen 
city upon the top of a summer-looking hill, called 
the Newtoun of Eglesham, weill farmshed hy na- 
ture with grass.” On the 25th, they crossed the 
Cocquit mver near Longframlngton, and in the 
evening encamped on a moor near Netherwitten, 
“‘ full of heather, but without grass, having a wood 
to guard on one side.” The march of Wednesday 
the 26th brought them to Trewick, “a place weill 
furnished with wood for burning, water, and grass, 
and hay ; where,” moreover, “ the soldiers were 
again refreshed with fliches.” On Thursday the 
27th, they came within sight of Newcastle. 
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The committee of war here thought it neces- 
sary to write two letters, one to the governor of 
Newcastle, the other to the mayor, desiring to have 
free passage through that town on then way to 
supplicate their sovereign. The drummer of Lord 
Montgomery’s regiment, a stout west-country man 
of the name of Jamieson, was intrusted to bear the 
dispatches forward; and m the meantime the ar- 
my made a pause at a place three or four mies 
short of the town, where the road branches off to 
Newburnford. While they stopped there, the can- 
non and baggage, which happened, by the error of 
a guide, to be led another way, proceeded forward 
without a guard, and was just within reach of a 
party of the royal army from Newcastle, when 
providentially a stouter body of Scots came up to 
protect it, and obliged the other to retire. 

In anticipation of the approach of the Covenant- 
ers to Newuastle, Lord Conway, the general of the 
king’s cavalry, had been placed there with a gar- 
rison of upwards of five thousand foot and three 
thousand hoise, to oppose their passage, which 1t 
was supposed he might do with success, as the 
town was well provisioned and foitified. Several 
of the commanders of this garrison were riding 
about the envnons, to view the ground near the 
walls, when the messenge1 of the Scots army came 
up. They lost no time in asking whence he came ; 
he answered, *“ From General Leslie,” and show- 
ed the letters he was intrusted with. Sir Jacob 
Ashly took them from his hand and read the su- 
pelscriptions ; but observing them to be sealed, 
immediately delivered them back, telling the man 
to remember his (Sir Jacob Ashly’s) service to the 
general, and to inform him, that if he sent any more 
sealed letters, the bearer should find that “ he had 
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better stayed at home.”!* The drummer then 1e- 
turned, without making any othe: attempt to exe- 
cute his errand. 

Before he got back to the place where he had 
left the army, the committee had either abandoned 
the hope of getting a passage through Newcastle, 
or determined to seek a less difficult pass by one 
of the fords. He found them in full mareh to- 
wards Newbuin, a village five miles up the Tyne, 
where it was possible to pass the 1iver at low wa- 
ter. There General Lord Conway had drawn 
out the greater patt of his forces, and raised three 
tienches, for the protection of the pass , and there 
it was destined that the only conflict should take 
place which was to distinguish this important cam- 
paign. 

The principal foid of Newburn hes immediately 
unde: the village ; and Conway had taken care to 
command it, as well as other two in the neigh- 
bourhood, with strong trenches. As there were, 
howevel, neatly a dozen more within no great dis- 
tance, he had fully resolved to resign all attempts 
at resistance. He was only compelled, against his 
own wishes and judgment, to continue at his post, 
by the commands of the Ea] of Strafford, who 
was anxious that something like a battle should 
take place betwixt the two aimies, if for no other 
reason than to try then mettle 

There was this important difference betwixt the 
various sides of the 1iver, that the ground on the 
north side, by which the Scots were to approach, 
descended by a giadual slope to the water's edge, 
while that on the south side spread out into a 
broad level plain, or haugh, with a hill sising ab- 
ruptly behind, at the distance of half a mile from 
the river. The Scots could thus observe the move- 
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ments of the English more distinctly taan the Eng- 
lish could observe those of the Scots; and thus 
also the Scottish cannon were able to command the 
English trenches. 

As the Scots were that night approaching New- 
burn to take up their ground, Leslie and a few of 
the chief noblemen, mding a little way m advance, 
were nearly surprised and cut off by a party of 
English horse, which had crossed the Tyne to re- 
connoitre. Both parties, at sight of each other, 
called a halt. It seems probable, that, had the 
Scottish party made a precipitate retreat, the Eng- 
lish would have made as hot a pursuit, and might 
have seized or slain them. But the resolution dis- 
played by the halt gave the English so respectful 
a notion of their numbers or support as inclined 
them to refrain from any attack. On the appear- 
ance of a reinforcement to the Scottish paity, the 
English retued over the water, and rejoined their 
main corps. 

The Scots that night encamped on the top of 
Haddon Law, a rising ground behind Newburn, 
having a plain descent all the way down to the 
water. Their position was unfortunately deficient 
in the article of water; but, on the other hand, 
they had plenty of coal from the numerous pits im 
the neighbourhood. This encouraged them to hght 
immense fires during the might all along the front 
of their camp ; a circumstance which seems not to 
have been without its effect, in imposing a respect- 
ful notion of their strength upon the English. 

Next morning the Scots could perceive, from 
their commanding station on the Law, the three 
trenches or batteries of the English on the plan 
beyond the river, each of them mounted with four 
pieces of ordnance, and manned with about five 
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hundred musketeers. They also saw several squa- 
drons of horse drawn up on the meadow to the 
east, and a reserve of horse and foot placed on the 
height behind, neai a place called Ryetown 

It. was then debated whether they should en- 
deavour to divert the enemy from his position, 
by sending off a portion of the army, as if for 
the putpose of crossing by another ford. Before a 
resolution was entered mto, the general thought 
pioper to delay till the men should be fortified by 
then dinner; and thus noon passed without any 
thing being done on either side, the horsemen of 
both armies watermg their hoses, in the meantime, 
at the river, in view of each other, without offence 
given ot taken. As yet, perhaps, the English felt 
secure ; for the tide was m such a state as to put 
the passage of the 11ver out of the question. When 
it had subsided to its lowest level, they seem to 
have become moie jealous, msomuch that, on a 
Scottish ofhcer coming down to the rive side, and 
taking an attentive view of then trenches, a mus- 
ket-shot was sent across the water, which brought 
him to the giound. 

This was a signal for the commencement of the 
battle. Leshe, who had previously planted a 
battery of cannon in the steeple of Newburn, and 
dispersed a great number of musketeers thiough- 
out the gaidens and lanes, now opened up a tew 
pieces of ordnance which he had set down in a 
peculiaily favourable situation, exactly opposite to 
the principal English trench. At the first discharge, 
which did no execution, the royalist musketeers, 
from behind the tienches, elevated their caps upor 
the pomts of lances, and uttered exclamations of 
contempt and ridicule of their Scottish assailants. 
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But the second discharge changed their tune, b¢ 
stretching a considerable number on the sward. 
A general fire off cannon and musketry then com- 
menced on both sides; the Scots duecting their 
shot at theEnglish sconces, for the purpose of dis- 
lodging their garrisons, and the English endeavour- 
ing to beat the Scots from the church steeple. At 
length the Scots succeeded in effecting a consider- 
able breach in the main breast-work ; after which 
every shot told fearfully upon the musketeers with- 
in. These men, who had been chiefly recruited 
within the last few months from the scum of Lon- 
don, soon found their courage give way before so 
terrible a fire. They first complained, then muti- 
nied, and at last, on receiving one particularly well- 
directed shot, fairly fled from their position. 

This was no sooner perceived by the Scots, than 
they sent a forlorn party of sixteen men, (volun- 
teers, ) under a Major Ballantyne, across the water, 
to reconnoitre the condition of the upper breast- 
work; with orders only to fire at a distance, and 
retreat if necessary. Before they could return, it 
was perceived from the rismg grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood that the garnson had retreated from it 
also. The College of Justice troop, (that 1s, the 
troop composed of gentlemen connected with the 
law courts of Edinburgh,) then went across the 
river, under their commander, Sir Thomas Hope, 
accompanied by two regiments of foot, (those of 
Lords Crawford and Loudon,) to try what 1m- 
pression could be made upon the rear of the reti- 
ring host. At the same moment, Leslie opened a 
battery from a hill to the eastward, directly upon 
the great body of loyalist horse drawn up on the 
plain below. A retreat was then sounded, and the 
cannon was withdrawn from the trenches. The 
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Scots, seizing the opportunity, immediately began 
to pass the river in full force. 

The battle, however, was not-yet gained. The 
best of the English cavaliers had been reserved to 
protect the rear. They were men of the highest 
spitit in the cause, most of them English gentle- 
men of Catholic or high Episcopalan principles. 
They wore corslets of impenetrable steel, and were 
mounted on large powerful horses, against which 
* the httle Scottish nags made but a sorry appear- 
ance, Led by Wilmot, their commissary, and by 
Sir John Digby, this dauntless band repeatedly 
charged and beat back the College of Justice troop, 
and other portions of the Scots army which suc- 
cessively came up. The Covenanters could scarce- 
ly oppose to them more than man to man; for 
it was In a natrow lane that the attack took place. 
There was even some apprehension, at one time, 
that they would be obliged to retire, and leave an 
equivocal victory to the fugitive army. Fortunate- 
ly, to prevent so dire a disgrace, old Leslie himself 
came up, and, putting himself at the head of the 
troops, encouraged them by voice and example, to 
make one last and redeeming charge upon their 
mailed adversaries. It was so far successful, that 
they environed and took them all prisoners; but 
the marn body of the army had in the meantime 
made a safe and unannoyed retreat. 

The English horse had left Newcastle the day 
before, with doffed hats and drawn swords, drink- 
ing healths, as they rode along, to the king, whom 
they swore to fight for to the last drop of then 
blood, and every man holding up his band and 
vowing to kill at least a dezen Covenanters. They 
now made their way into the town, in a state of 
the utmost disorder and dismay; crying, as they 
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rode at full speed through the streets, “‘ Now, man, 
woman, and child, pack up and begone! These 
naked devils, the Scots, are upon you! Frye, fye, 
for a guide to Durham!” The roads ove: which 
they had passed were strewed with arms which 
they had thrown away in the extremity of their 
panic. 

Only about forty of the Enghsh fell in this en- 
agement, and these chiefly about the trenches. 
There were, however, about eighty taken, inclu- 
ding a great number of officers. The Scots lost 
only fom or five men, but had a great number 
more wounded. The only person of any eminence 
who fel] on that side, was a son of Sir Patnck 
M‘Ghie of Largo, (in Galloway, ) standard-bearer 
to Colonel Leshe's troop. He was a young man 
of great spirit, and was much lamented by the 
whole party. Zachary Boyd, the laureat of the 
Covenanters, has embalmed his memory in the 
following brief but expressive elegy : 


“ In this conflict, which was a great pitie, 
We lost the son of Sir Patrick M‘Ghie !” 13 


The Scottish army encamped that night (Friday, 
the 28th of August,) upon the ground near Ry- 
town, which the enemy had occupied the mght be- 
fore; Lord: Carnegie’s regiment alone remaining 
on the north side of the river, to guard the baggage, 
which could not be brought over on account of the 
flow of the tide. The most devout exercises were 
that night performed by all classes of the army, on 
account of their victory, which all acknowledged 
to be a special work of Providence. Next morn- 
ing, the committee prepared new dispatches for the 
governor and mayor of Newcastle, im which they 
called upon them, in the same respectful terms as 
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formerly, to permit their passage through the town ; 
but ere they were sent off, intelligence arrived that 
the whole garrison of that city had abandoned it 
during the night, and retired with Lord Conway, 
to join the main body of the royal army at York. 
It was then thought proper to advance upon the 
town without ceremony. 

The army moved that day to a town called 
Whiggam, within two miles of Newcastle, where 
they encamped. On the succeeding day, (Sunday, 
the 30th of August,) the mayor sent a message, 
inviting them to enter the town; and they then 
advanced to a field near the suburb, called Gate- 
side. The gates were now thrown open, and the 
committee, with the principal leaders, marched in- 
to the town in state; Sn Thomas Hope’s troop, 
and others which had distinguished themselves in 
the action, marshalling the way, and the Laird of 
Westquarter, with his foot company, keeping the 
port at the end of the bridge. The whole company 
was receivedtat the mayor’s house ; where, during 
dinner, it was remarked with surprise that they 
drank the king’s health, When dinner was con- 
cluded, Mr Alexander Henderson preached to 
them in the great church of St Nicholas, choosing 
for his text the same significant passage of Scrip- 
ture with which he had concluded the Assembly 
of Glasgow, “ The Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool.” 

The Scottish army, which had previously been 
in considerable distress for want of provisions, did 
not immediately procure at Newcastle the supplies 
which they had expected. A great number of the 
citizens, and in particular all the victuallers and 
bakers, so soon as the town was deserted by Lod 
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Conway's army, had fled from their houses, taking 
every thing of value with them, and leaving the 
rest locked up. The committee, however, met on 
Monday morning, for the purpose of making search 
for provisions, and the result of their mquiries 
was the discovery of a prodigious concealed store 
which had belonged to the royal army. Besides 
four thousand muskets and as many swords, they 
found here five thousand pounds weight of cheese, 
many hundred bolls of pease and 1ye, some hard 
fish, and abundance of beer. 

The capture of Newcastle was of great advan- 
tage to the cause of the Covenanters. It had, in 
the first place, all the ordinary effect of a victory 
upon the minds of the enemy. In the second 
place, 1t supplied them with provisions, of which 
they had previously been in great want. Lastly, 
it enabled them to give the people of England a 
proof of those friendly mtentions which they had 
avowed on entering the country, by permitting the 
vessels which then, as now, supplied the capital 
with coal, to ply backward and forward as usual, 
without the slightest interruption.!4 

There was at this time a complete mass of 
events favourable to the Scottish arms. The vic- 
tory of Newburn, and the capture of Newcastle, 
were immediately followed by the acquisition of 
Durham, Tynemouth, and Shields. On the same 
day that they gamed the victory of Newburn, the 
castle of Dumbarton, m Scotland, was surrendered 
to their friends there , and a party of Enghsh, sal- 
lying from Berwick, was repelled with loss, by the 
Earl of Haddington, so that “the carts,” says 
Baillie, “ which they brought with them to take 
back the Scots cannon, were only employed to 
take back their own dead.” The number and the 
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splendour of these successes were interpreted by 
the piety or superstition of the Scottish a1 my into a 
manifestation of Divine favoui , and a day was set 
apart for acknowledging their sense of Almghty 
goodness, by fasting and prayer. Then joy was 
damped immediately after, by intelligence, that 
the Earl of Haddington, who was left 1n command 
of the south-east province of Scotland, and who 
was at once a wealthy and a well-affected noble- 
man, had been, on the 30th of August, only two 
days after his triumph over the Berwick party, 
destroyed, along with eighty of hs friends and 1e- 
tainers, by an explosion which took place in Dun- 
glass castle, where he was 1esidmg. Yet even 
this event turned out to then advantage , for the 
alaim occasioned by the explosion causing the 
beacons to be everywhere hghted up, the gariison 
of Edinburgh castle conceived that a royal fleet 
was coming to then 1elief, and immediately held 
a grand feast, which so much impaued their little 
stock of provisions, that, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, they were obliged to surrender by downright 
starvation. The obstinate gallantry displayed by 
this garrison, is one of the finest pomts in the 
campaign of 1640; and it 1s gratifying to 1ecord, 
that they were permitted by the terms of surren- 
de1, to march forth m aims, carrying their cannon 
and baggage, with bullets m their mouths, cocked. 
matches on their fire-arms, and colours flying, ac~ 
cording to the custom of Germany in such cases, 
to show that they only retired from their charge 
at thei: own will, and weie not subjected to the 
discretion of the enemy. Somerville, however, a 
curious annalist of the time,! could not help re- 
cording that, although they had procured sucl 
good terms from the besiegers, they did not per- 
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form their proud march down the High Street, 
without being pretty well battered at once by hard 
words and more substantial missiles, from the 
tongues and hands of “the devout wives of Edin- 
burgh.” 

The situation of King Charles was, meanwhile, 
as miserable as that of his insuigent subjects was 
triumphant. Hurried into war by Laud, Strafford, 
and his own inclinations, and trusting to make an 
effective party with the English, by the indigna- 
tion which he supposed they must feel at the in- 
vasion of the Scots, he had left London on the 
same day that the Covenanters crossed the Tweed, 
and was at Northallerton when he learnt that his 
troops had been beat at Newburn. He immedi- 
ately retired, with a distressed mind, to York, 
where he endeavoured to concentrate and increase 
his forces. He, and Strafford, and Laud, used 
every effort to rouse the militia of the northern 
counties, and to inspire the men already in arms 
with the enthusiasm which seems to be necessary 
for fighting in a civil war. But the militia refused 
to be embodied without pay, which the unfortu- 
nate king had it not 1n his power to give them ; and 
as for the army, it was, according to the report of 
Clarendon, much more incensed against its own 
leaders than against the Scots. Deserted by the 
affection of all his subjects, except a chosen few ; 
opposed, with an army of fifteen thousand raw and 
unwilling recruits, to one of twenty-four thousand 
experienced and determined enthusiasts ; destitute 
of money, and unable from fear to call the parlia- 
ment, which alone could supply him with it, he 
may: be said to have had no resource except one, 
which could have only come to him in the very 
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extremity of distress,—the compassion of his sub- 
jects. ; 

There were circumstances, however, which in+ 
duced the Scottish army to pause with the success 
they had already achieved. Many of their men, 
disgusted with the hardships of the service, or dis- 
inclined to the cause, thought propei to retire into 
then own country. Money was becoming scarce 
with them, and they were consequently compelled 
to take so much provision upon credit, that they 
femed the Enghsh would soon get tired of their 
company. ‘They feared, moreover, that to press 
any further upon the king for the piesent, would 
turn the tide of popular feeling in his favour ; and 
there was, besides, a considerable patty of their own 
body, who were disposed in a friendly manner to- 
wards him. 

It was therefore resolved by the committee, al- 
most immediately after their victory, to enter into 
a treaty with the hng On the 2d of September 
they dispatched a letter to the Earl of Lanark, a 
younger brother of the Marquis of Hamilton, and 
Secretary of State for Scotland, enclosing a pe- 
tition, which they requested him to lay before the 
king. This petition, which was couched in ex- 
tremely delicate and respectful terms, stated, that 
being obliged by their grievances to come into 
England, to seek his own 1oyal ear, they had been 
compelled to “ remove such forces as their ene- 
mies had placed to oppose them at Newburn ;” 
that they enteitained no wish but to petition him 
for relief, and that they now humbly treated 
he would be pleased to call a parliament in Eng- 
land, which they conceived to be the only means 
now hkely to succeed in restoring peace to the 
two countries. 
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The king immediately returned an answer, re- 
questing them to set down in plainer terms the 
claims which they were disposed to make upon 
him, mentioning that, to settle the affairs of the 
country, he had called a meeting of the Peers of 
England at York, on the 24th instant ; and assu- 
ring them, that he was as anxious for peace as the 
meanest subject in his dominions. They lost no 
time in replying to this with a petition more at 
large than the last, demanding, that the acts of the 
last Scottish parhament might be ratified by him; 
that the castle of Edinburgh, and other public 
forts, should be garrisoned for their defence and 
seeurity; that their countrymen, in England and 
Ireland, might be subject to no further persecution 
for subscribing the Covenant ; that those persons 
(meaning Laud, Strafford, &c.) who had been in- 
strumental in raising these unhappy combustions, 
might receive then just censure ; that the Scottish 
ships and goods, seized by his majesty, might be 
restored—the losses and expenses of the nation, in 
the present campaign, repaid—and the stigma of 
traitors, which had been affixed to them, taken 
off; and, finally, that, with the consent of the par- 
liament of England, the frontier forts of Berwick 
and Carlisle might be removed, together with all 
other impediments to free trade, and to the gene- 
ral peace of the two kingdoms. 

This petition was sent by Sir James Mercer, 
who also carried with him a number of letters from 
the Scottish leaders to their friends in the English 
camp, all of them previously read over and sanc- 
tioned by the committee, according to a rule which 
had been made at the beginning of the campaign, 
and which had declared it to be treason to corre- 
spond with the English court, or army, under other 
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cireumstances. As Sir Richard Graham, a gen- 
tleman of the English camp, opened a letter from 
the Earl of Montrose, which had just been deli- 
vered to him by Sir James Mercer, and which Sir 
James knew to have been submitted to the com- 
mittee, an enclosed Jette: diopped out of it; and 
Sir James, politely stooping to pick up the same, 
was suiprised to find 1t addiessed to the king. 
Certain that no letter addressed to the king had 
been shown by the earl to the committee, Sir 
James at once became convinced of what had for 
some time been suspected by his party, that that 
young nobleman had entered into a tiaitorous cor- 
respondence with his majesty. Immediately on 
returning to Newcastle, he disclosed the circum- 
stance to General Leslie, who, at a meeting of the 
committee that afternoon, where it happened to 
be the turn of the Earl of Montrose to preside, 
desmred that Sir James Mercer mght be called in 
and examined regarding the letters he had carried 
to court. Sir James being accordingly introdu- 
ced, declared what he had seen and suspected. 
The president, upon whom this charge came 
with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, was fortu- 
nately possessed of sufficient presence of mind to 
meet and obviate the coming danger. He at once 
boldly stood up, and challenged the committee to 
say, that writing to the king was corresponding 
with an enemy, or that it was any thing else than 
paying duty to their common master. Leshe, who 
thought of military politics alone, had the hardi- 
hood to say, that he had known princes lose 
their heads for less faults. But the Scottish nobles 
had not yet so completely shaken off allegiance to 
their king, as to dispute openly the strong posi- 
tion which Montrose had taken; nor were they 
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disposed to proceed to extremities with one wha 
commanded, and had influence over, about four 
thousand of their army. He was only sentenced 
to keep his chamber.!® 

The secret history of Montrose’s conduct at 
this period, 13, that since the pacification of Ber- 
wick, when he was gained over by the king in 
peison, he had been exerting himself to foim a 
royal party in Scotland, of which he himself should 
be head. The only object which this nobleman 
evel cherished, was peisonal aggrandisement : his 
sole inspiration was the vice, o1 the virtue, of am- 
bition.’ In early youth, when returning from his 
iravels, full of foreign accomplishments, and in the 
spring-tide of youthful hope, he had endeavoured 
to attract the favourable attention of his sove- 
reign.8 Disappointed in that object, he was ur- 
ged by wounded self-love to enter the ranks of 
the Covenanters, whee for some time he acted 
with a degree of zeal which fanly showed that he 
aimed at a ligh, 1f not the mghest, place m their 
councils and army. But Rothes had fiom the be- 
ginning taken the Jead in then councils, and Les- 
he was pieferred as generalissimo, both on account 
of Ins superior military experience, and because 
his preferment could excite the jealousy of no 
individual nobleman. Montiose, therefore, see- 
ing it impossible to acquire the distinction he 
aimed at in the popular patty, was easily peisua- 
ded to reveit to the king, by the prospect which 
Charles held out to him of becoming head of the 
loyal paity about to be formed in Scotland. Du- 
ring the interval of peace between the last cam. 
paign and the present, he had exerted himself se- 
<retly to gain over his personal fiiends and others 
4o the king, and such had been his success, that, 
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on the 6th of July, 1640, a bond of association, 
drawn out by himself, and headed by his name, 
was signed by the Earl of Wigton, the Lords Fle- 
ming, Boyd, and Almond , and afterwards by the 
Earls of Matischal, Mar, Athole, Kinghorn, Perth, 
Kelly, Home, and Seaforth, and the Lords Stou- 
mont, Eiskme, Drummond, Napier, and Ker, as 
well as by some peisons of less note , engaging to 
mamitain the 1o0yal authority, with the hberties ot 
the hingdom, against all who should display othe 
designs. ‘Tins document, fiom the place where it 
was fiamed, 1s known m Scottish history by the 
epithet of “ The Cumbeinauld Association” It 
was the fist attempt at a secession from the pure 
object and motives of the Covenant, and may be 
accepted as a proof that the unity of feelmg with 
which Scotland at first took up arms for the pro- 
tection of he 1eligion, was no longer the same, 
but had, as it were, become broken by its very 
success. 

Urged probably by the discovery of Montrose’s 
disaffection, the Scottish committee soon settled 
the prelimimares of a treaty with the kmg. Com- 
missione1s fiom both sides being appomted, a meet- 
ing took place on the Ist of October, at Rippon, 
a village situated half way betwixt the quarters ot 
the two armies. It was there agreed that hos- 
tilities should cease betwixt them on the 26th 
of October. Charles consented to obey the na- 
tional voice by calling a pathament. On that 
condition, the peers m council at Yoik agreed to 
borrow upon then personal security, and the city 
of London agreed to lend, a sufhcient quantity of 
money to pay both aimies, till such time as it was 
expected the national giievances would be settled 
m pathament. The Scottish aumy was to receive 
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£850 a-day, and to remain at Newcastle. In the 
meantime, the commission for settling the terms 
of peace was transferred from Rippon to London, 
m order to attend upon parhament, which had 
been called to meet on the 3d of November. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT SIGNFD. 


As when the sea breaks o’er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Those banks and dams, that hhe a skreen 
Did keep it out, now Keep it ip 
fludiin as 


ScoTLAND, which had Intherto acted a chef 
part in the stiuggle with the king, from this period 
will be observed to appear m only a secondary 
character. It had done to England the valuable 
service of proving that their common sovereign 
was to be successfully resisted : 1t now yielded up 
to its more powerful neighbour the task of pro- 
secuting to the utmost his reduction within the 
limits of that prerogative which he had so far 
transgressed. England being once fairly engaged 
in the stiuggle, fo. winch it had been so long mpe, 
and was at this juncture so competent, Scotland 
fell back to its natuial position as only an auxthh- 
aly. 

"The change of combatants was by no means fa- 
vourable to the king. He had hitherto contended 
with a people who, notwithstanding the strenuous 
resistance which they had offered to his measures, 
were in reality by no means inspired with any 
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stiong feeling of hostility to lus peison, but were 
1athe, from many cucumstances, warmly attached 
to it. Ile had now to meet the steinei auay of a 
nation which was not @ print so well inclined to 
his person, which was much moie powerful and 
enlightened, and to which he had, if possible, given 
deeper cause of offence. 

In addition, moreover, to his new enemies, he 
still retained the old, for the Scottish army, as it 
had already obliged him to call the Englsh pa- 
hament, so 1t contmued to hang over Inm, a, will 
ing bugbear to fighten him into comphance with 
all the revolutionary schemes which that body ot 
republicans chose to devise for his destiuction. 

The pailiament—the famed Long Parhament— 
met on the 3d of November, and was no sooner 
seated than 1t began to duect its eneigies against 
the royal authouty. It soon became apparent that 
Charles, in constituting that uncompromising body, 
had only oigamzed an engme which was to work 
his own ruin. One of its first acts was to impeach 
his most zealous and prominent minister, the Eail 
of Strafford, of Ingh treason. It next proceeded 
to impeach, and to commit for trial, Aichbishop 
Laud, or as he was popularly and punningly styled, 
in allusion to his dimmutive statue, “ Ins little 
grace,” who, like Stiafford, was obnoxious to the 
nation by his advocation of aibitra1y measures in 
the royal council. The Scots had demanded the 
surrender of these ministers (as well as some 
otheis) to public vengeance, from iesentment of 
what they had done in 1egaid to Scotland ; and the 
English nation seem to have felt that their destruc- 
tion was necessary, as an atonement to the genius 
of liberty, which they had so grievously offended, 
and as a waining to all who might henceforth, like 
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them, be disposed to act as the agents of royal 
tyranny. They were successively executed,! al- 
though at a considerable interval; and it may be 
safely presumed that their deaths paved the way for, 
by preparing the people to sanction, the similar fate 
eventually awarded to the king 

The Commons of England displayed their as- 
cendency over the sovereign by various other acts. 
They extorted from him, in particular, a bill which 
enabled them to sit as Jong as they chose, without 
being hable to dissolution, or even to prorogation, 
by his decree. They also prepared to give a final 
blow to his authority, by demolishing, what had 
Jong been esteemed its chef bulwark, the Esta- 
blished Church of England. 

The paihament which performed these wonders, 
was composed of three different parties ; the friends 
of the king and the church, who were very few ; the 
friends of presbyterianism, who were also in gene- 
ral friendly to the king; and the republicans or in- 
dependents, who cared for no description of consti- 
tuted church, and who were decidedly adverse to 
the king. The last paity was the most numerous ; 
and, being as yet in strict alliance with the Presby- 
terians or middle party, 1t was able to command on 
all occasions triumphant majorities in the house. 
The first or loyal party was not only smaller, but 
was not nearly so steadtast or zealous : the opposite 
party often tired 1t out by debating, and, after most 
had retired to dinner or to other relaxations, some- 
times accomplished objects which could not have 
been otherwise obtained. Thus, on one occasion, 
when the matter in debate was no Jess than the ex- 
istence or destruction of the Church of England, the 
loyalists retired almest to a man, leaving the pari- 
tans to do as they pleased in their absence; which 
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esused Lord, Falkland to make the ludicrous, but 
just remark, that “ the enemies of the church hated 
it worse than the devil, while its very best fiiends 
did not like 1t so well as their dinner.”* 

Daring all these transactions the Scottish army 
lay in comfortable quaiters at Newcastle, and the 
commissioners of the kingdom 1esided m London. 
When the treaty was entered into at Rippon, 1t 
was expected that, hke that of Bei wick, 1t would 
be transacted in a very biiet space of time. The 
English malcontents, however, saw that the conti- 
nuance of the Scottish Covenanteis m aima, with 
their demands still unsatisfied, was absolutely ne- 
cessaly to then existence as a parliament, and 
they contiived, on various pretences, to protract 
the conclusion of the treaty till such time as they 
felt the spuit of their own country to be sufficient 
for their protection They willingly supported the 
Scottish army, at its stipulated ratio of £850 a-day, 
and even did not hesitate to give it a douceur for 
the more effectual purchase of 1ts countenance 
Under the pretext of repaying the losses which the 
kingdom had endmed by the war, they voted thent 
what they styled a brotherly assistance to the 
amount of £300,000, paying £80,000 as a first in- 
stalment of the sum. So long as the army lived 
m good quarters, and 1ecelved its pay with due re- 
rulaiity, 1¢ was of course willing to accommodate 
itself to the views of the pai lament. 

Tbe commissioners for the management of the 
treaty bad been appointed from the begmning a 
house to reside in, near London Stone, together 
with the neighbourng church of St Antholin’s, as 
a proper place for the performance of public worship 
after theit own fashion. In that chuich, which was 
connected with the house by a secret passage, 
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through which the commissioners could enter the 
gallery, without bemg seen, the most distinguished 
of the Scottish clergy, who attended the commis- 
sion, as Baillie, Henderson, Blair, and Gillespie, 
preached every day, from morning till mght, to the 
people of London, who flocked in such crowds to 
hear them, that after thousands had been admitted, 
scores clung to the windows, to catch the veiy 
echoes of this newfangled and favourite species of 
sacred rhetoric. The effect of these prelections was 
soon observable upon the city mobs, who hence- 
forth assailed the king, wherever he appeared upon 
the street, with vehement denunciations of Episco- 
pacy. 

It was not till August 1641, nearly ten montlis 
from the commencement of the treaty, that the par- 
hament permitted it tobe concluded = The king had 
in the meantime exerted himself to gain over the 
affections of the commissioners, and with such ef- 
fect, that Rothes, hitherto thei principal man, was 
supposed to have become his frend, although Ins 
death, which happened soon after, prevented any 
conspicuous display of the change fiom ever bemg 
made. Titular honours, howeve1, and piomuises of 
office, which were all the unfortunate monarch had 
to bestow, made but a poor impression, in general, 
upon the bosoms of these peisonages, compared 
with what was produced by the substantial bribes 
—for such they must be termed—which the par- 
hament had already given them. Moreover, with- 
out regaid to such means of biassing affection, the 
Scottish amy and people weie as yet much more 
strongly disposed to side with the parhament, their 
new ally, than with the king, who mht in some 
measure he termed then old enemy Charles was 
still known to be anxious to save Lipiscopacy both 
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in England and Scotland, while it was evident from 
the conduct of parliament, that that detested sys- 
tem of worship would speedily be so completely 
abolished as never to give them any farther annoy- 
ance. They are even at this time supposed to have 
been flattered by the dominant party in parliament, 
with the prospect of seeing their own beloved sys- 
tem of religion substituted in England for that 
which had wrought them so much mischief. 

The Scots were singulaily fortunate in thus be- 
coming an object of competition between the king 
and patliament ; being enabled by the circumstance 
to get all they wanted from both parties. From 
parhament they had got the arrears of their pay, 
and an immense superfluous sum, neither of which 
they had the least 1eason to expect on their enter- 
ing the war. From the king, mn the hope which he 
entertained of thereby mollifying them towards 
himself, they obtained a ratification not only of all 
their desires on the score of religion, but also of 
many political advantages; he having acceded to 
almost every item of the eight demands which they 
made last year at Newcastle. 

Soon after the treaty was concluded, and when 
the Scottish army was on the poit of bemg dis- 
solved, they de1ived some further advantages from 
the power which they seemed to have, of casting 
the balance between the contending parties. The 
king, not thinking that he had yet sufficiently se- 
cured them by granting all their desires, and being 
anxious that, in case of the war which he foresaw 
between him and his patlament, they should either 
side with him, or at least 1emain neutral, resolved 
to pay their country a visit, and to exert all his 
influence, and offer all he had to give, in order to 
gain them over. For this purpose, much against 
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the will of parliament, he set out trom London on 
the 10th of August; and passing through New- 
castle, where he was received with respect by the 
Scottish army, and entertained by then general, 
he ainved at Edmburgh on the 14th. 

Iivery effort and every expedient which could 
be devised for the concihation of Scotland, was 
immediately brought into play by this much-hum- 
bled monarch, who might almost be said to have 
now come in the character of a supphant to the very 
people, whom two little years before he had de- 
nounced as tebels. It was on a Satuiday evening 
that he ariived. He spent almost the whole ot 
the succeeding day 1n attendance upon public wor- 
ship, after the Scottish fashion; which, as if te 
gratify the people as much as possible, was per- 
formed by their favourite preacher, Mi Alexander 
Hendeison, in that very Chapel-Royal, which, for 
twenty yeas before the msuirection, had been 
used, so much to the disgust of the Scottish na- 
tion, for the performance of the Episcopalian ser- 
vice. The same clergyman was appomted to at- 
tend him constantly as a sort of domestic chaplain, 
to pray every morning and evening before him, and 
either to preach to him every Sunday himeelf, o1 
to stand beside his chau while some minster of his 
appomtment took his place in the pulpit. Besides 
the ordinaly sermons on Sunday, his majesty an- 
nounced his intention of attending as many every 
Tuesday , and during the whole of these tedious 
harangues, he scrupulously took care never to ex- 
press any sensations of languor. By his whole 
conduct, and by what he ordained to be observed 
by his household, he endeavoured to flatter the 
nation with an idea, that he was either a sincere 
convert to then system of worship, o1 at least that 
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he no longer entertained that aversion to it, which 
was supposed to have been the occasion of all the 
late troubles. 

In all his public acts he zealously pursued the 
same object. When he met them for the first time 
in parliament, he expressed a strong desire to give 
@ formal ratification to the acts already acknow- 
ledged in the treaty, by touchmg them with the 
sceptre—a ceremony which served in Scotland the 
purposes answered in England by the royal signa- 
ture. But they rejected this proposal, on the plea 
that it supposed an invalidity in the treaty ; and 
they contented themselves with seeing him pub- 
lish and proclaim the acts in his own name. He 
then consented to various new acts, which they 
proposed to him as necessary for the peace and 
well-being of the kingdom. One was to decree 
that parliament should meet once every three 
years, without the necessity of being called, as it 
had hitherto been, by himself. Another was to 
put into their hands the power of choosing the 
officers of state, of justice, and of law, without his 
having any power of interference in the matter. 
He might thus be said to have denuded himself of 
all but a nominal sovereignty over the country, 
and to have surrendered the whole power of go- 
vernment back into the hands of the people, from 
whom he had obtained it. 

But the favours which he thus heaped upon the 
nation at large were scarcely calculated to make 
such an impression on the public mind, as those 
which he bestowed upon the individual heads of 
the new government. The chief offices were, in 
the first place, according to the object of the act, 
filled with the leading Covenanters. Loudon 
was made Chancellor, with an earldom, and a 
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pension of L.1000 sterling a-year; Aigyle, Glen- 
cairn, Lothian, and Lindsay, became a committee 
for discharging the office of Treasurer; the Earl 
of Roxburgh, who had deputed his eldest son to 
join the ranks of the Covenanters, was continued 
in his office of Lord Privy Seal; Sir Thomas 
Hope, notwithstanding his betrayal of the king’s 
interests throughout the whole troubles, remamed 
in the situation of Lord Advocate ; Johnstoun be- 
came a Loid of Session, with a pension ; and Sir 
Thomas Hope, junior, was made Justice-General. 
Many honours were, moreovel, distributed among 
them. Argyle was raised to a marquisate—Loudon, 
as we have said, to an earldom. Old General Leslie 
was madeEKar! of Leven, the king himself putting on 
his co1onet in a full meeting of paihament.? The 
Lieutenant-General, Almond, was made Earl of 
Callande: ; the Lairds of Dudhope and A1buth- 
not were made Viscounts ; and Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray (the second man that signed the Covenant 
now obtained a peerage, under the title of Lord 
Balvaird. Many inferior persons were knighted. 
The king, as Clarendon remarks, seemed to have 
no other object than to honour and prefer every 
body precisely in proportion to the ability which 
the individual possessed of doing him mischief, 
Nor were the clergy forgotten Henderson, who 
was now a sort of favounte with the king, got the 
rent of the Chapel-Royal, which had formerly 
been deemed “ a morsel fit for a bishop ,'"* Gillespie 
had a pension settled upon him ; and the profes- 
sors of the universities, who were genelally at the 
same time ministers, were erdowed with liberal 
provisions fiom the revenues of the suppressed 
bishoprics. 

While the king bestowed these favows upon 
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his enemies, he was not permitted to display the 
least favour for his friends. All that he could pro- 
cure for those who had served him most faithtully 
in the late convulsions was, that they should not 
be given up to the popular vengeance. The un- 
fortunate cavaliers could not help 1emarking, with 
bitterness of spirit, that if they had served his ma- 
jesty with less zeal, they would probably have been 
more liberally rewarded ; and one of them, the 
Earl of Carnwath, went so far as to say m a pub- 
lic meeting, that he conceived the best plan to 
procuie the favow of the king, would be to go 
over to Ireland and jon Su Phelim O'Neal, the 
chief of the rebels who were then agitating that 
unhappy country.° 

There were, however, at this period, some fiends 
of the king, who were not to be prevented by his 
present inability to reward them, from engaging in 
enterprises for the advancement of his interests. 
Among these, the Earl of Montrose was by many 
degrees the most zealous. An incident had oc- 
curred previous to the king’s visit, which caused 
this restless nobleman to be atested by the Cove- 
nanters, and thiown into Edinburgh castle. Hus 
bond of association, mentioned 1n the last chapter, 
was discovered by Argyle. Bemg immediately 
seized, he was summoned before the Committee 
of Estates, and required to give an explanation of 
his conduct. He owned the bond, and gave some 
1easons for having entered into 1t, which provoked 
his examinators to such a degree, that, but for the 
fea of precipitating a 1upture with the royalists, 
he would have been proceeded against capitally. 
One circumstance which came out against him du- 
ring the examination gave peculia offence: It 
was discovered that he had uttered a calumnious 
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statement regarding Argyle, to the effect that that 
nobleman had publicly declared it to be the nten- 
tion of parliament to depose the king. On being 
charged with this, he gave for his author Mr John 
Stuart, Commissary of Dunkeld ; who, being forth- 
with examined, declared, that last yeai, being with 
the Ea:l of Athole and some other gentlemen in 
Argyle’s tent at the Foid of Lyon, he had heard 
his lordship say, “ that the Covenanters had con- 
sulted both Jawyers and divines anent (concern- 
ang) the deposing of the king, and gotten resolu- 
tion that 1t might be done in tliree cases-—deser- 
tion, mvasion, and vendition, and that they had 
resolved, at the last sitting of parliament, to ac- 
complish that object at its next session.” Stuart, 
for giving circulation to this calumny, which fell 
under the description of leaswg-making, and ha- 
ving eventually acknowledged that he did so from 
malice, was tried, condemned, and beheaded. 

Montrose continued in Edinburgh castle, along 
with his fellow-conspirators, Lord Napier, and 
the Lairds of Keir and Blackhall, when the king 
airived in Scotland. It will appear strange, that 
while under stiict confinement, he should have 
contrived to exert himself im behalf of the king. 
Yet it seems certain that he did so. An abortive 
plot, termed “ The Incident,” which came to hight 
while the king resided heie, and which seems to 
have formed part of a simultaneous conspiracy 
throughout the three kingdoms in favour of dis- 
tressed royalty, can only be ascribed to his active 
and unhesitating genius. 

The Mai quis ot Hamilton had, previous to this 
period, made his peace with the Covenanters, and 
was now, along with lis brother the Ear) of Lanark, 
high in then confidence, and almost on a level with 
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Argyle in the management of affairs. Montrose 
was therefore pleased to honour him and his brother 
with a share of that invidious antipathy which he 
had previously cherished towards Argyle. Struck 
with an idea, that if these men were all removed, 
the king’s interest and his own would at once rise, 
he proposed to Charles, in a letter, a plan for ha- 
ving them assassinated. The mind of the king 
revolted with horror from a proposal, which, how- 
ever suitable to the latitude of a half-barbarous 
state like Scotland, was not at all agreeable to an 
enlightened mind ;° but he expressed no dislike 
to a modification of the plan, which Montrose im- 
mediately afterwards seems to have submitted to 
him, the object of which was, that the same mdi- 
viduals should only be arrested and tried for high 
treason. There 1s no direct evidence, it must be 
rematked, that either Montiose projected, or that 
Chailes sanctioned, the scheme; yet the train of 
events which followed are of such a natuie as not 
to be explicable upon any other supposition. 

The scheme of the plot was stiongly character- 
istic of Scotland—it was quite m the spirit of 
an ancient razd. The three obnoxious noblemen 
were to have been called out of their beds on a 
particular mght, under the pretence of their being 
requested by the kimg to visit him in his bed- 
chamber. As they were proceedmg thither, they 
were to be arrested as traitois by a set of officers 
devoted to the king; then they were to be put 
into the hands of the Eal of Crawford, who was 
to keep a body of soldiers in 1eadiness; under 
which escort they were to be huried on board a 
vessel in Leith roads, where they were to lie se. 
cure from the inteiference of the people, till such 
time as the king had gamed a sufficient ascendency 
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in the country, to try, condemn, and execute them. 
It was part of the project, that the city of Edin- 
burgh was to be seized by the same body of sol- 
diers, and the castle put mto the hands of the Earl 
of Montrose. Probably it was contemplated, that, 
the chief men being cut off, the people overawed, 
the seat of government seized, and the parliament 
subjected to the royal will, matters in Scotland 
would once more reveit to their ancient channels, 
and Charles be enabled to appear before his Eng- 
lish parliament with a force sufficient to suppress 
it. 

Circumstances corroborating this view of “The 
Incident” were actually takimg place, or had re- 
cently taken place, in the two siste1 countries. 
In England, an attempt had been made to draw 
the army into a sort of declaration in favour of the 
king, for the purpose ot cooling the parliament ; 
and in Jheland, an insurrection of the Catholics 
was just on the very same day taking place, which, 
though certainly attended with cucumstances not 
calculated to be favourable to any party concern- 
ed, was unquestionably undeitaken with a view 
towards the promotion of the royal imterest. 

The plot of « The Incident” was divulged by a 
gentleman who was invited to join in it, and re- 
fused. On his conveying the intelligence to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hurry, that office: lost no time in 
carrying it to General Leshe, and he in his turn 
immediately communicated it to the peisons chiefly 
concerned. ‘They instantly took measures for the 
protection of then peisons for the ensuing night, 
and next morning, after wiiting a hasty apology to 
the hing for their conduct, retired to Kinneil House 
in West Lothian, the seat of the mother of the two 
Hamiltons. The whole city caught the alarm; 
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the friends and retamers of the three noblemen as- 
sembled for thei: protection, and the chief Cove- 
nanteis set watches upon thei houses. In the af- 
ternoon the king went up the main street of the 
city, with five or six hundred aimed men behind 
him, with whom he enteied the outer hall of the 
Parliament House. He complained loudly to par- 
liament against the three noblemen, whom he ac- 
cused of a design to thiow obstacles in the way of 
his reconciliation with his people, by breaking up 
the pailament. He demanded that they should 
not be peimitted to return till the matter was in- 
vestigated ; and he proposed that lis own conduct 
should be scrutinized at the pleasure of parliament 

The Scottish Estates weie necessarily much 
alarmed at “ ‘The Incident,” but they took some vi- 
gorous measules fo1 their own protection, and event- 
ually had the 1esolution to sit still. An account 
of the plot was communicated to the English par- 
lament by a committee wiich that body had de- 
puted to Edinburgh to act as spies upon the king, 
and such was the alarm which it occasioned in 
London, that it was thought necessaly to mount a 
guard upon the House of Commons. The whole 
matte1, howevei, soon passed into oblivion, espe- 
cially in Scotland, where two days had not elapsed 
after its discovery before Argyle, Hamilton, and 
Lanark, had returned, and weie taken once moie 
to favour by the king. 

After 1emaming three months in Edinburgh, 
Charles was at last huriied away by intelligence 
of the breaking out of the Insh Catholic msurrec- 
tion. Owing to a disappointment which that party 
had met with at the beginning of thei ente1prise, 
in not being able to seize the city of Dublin, they 
had permitted themselves to be transported be- 
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yond the bounds of reason and humanity, and had 
attempted an indiscriminate massacre of all the 
Protestants and English who resided within their 
country. Charles saw it to be necessary for his 
interest to put a stop to proceedings, the whole 
blame of which would probably be imputed to 
himself ; and, after opening a negotiation with the 
Scottish Parlhament fo. the transportation of a 
body of their troops over to the sister island, to be 
employed in suppressing the msuriection, he took 
a hasty leave of Scotland. On the evening before 
his departure, (November 17,) he feasted the whole 
of the nobility in the great hall of Holyroodhouse, 
and declared that he “ went away a contented 
pmnce from a contented people.” 

Every day after the king’s return to London, 
things seemed to be precipitated faster and faster 
towards that bloody climax, which men had for 
some time looked forward to as the only termina- 
tion to the present extiaoidinary conflict of opi- 
nious. It may be useful at such a period for the 
reader to pause, and, casting one hurried glance 
backward, prepare himself for the ground which 
he is yet to traverse. He has, in the first place, 
seen a pious and benignant sovereign assume the 
government of a country which was rendered al- 
most ungovernable by the violence of religious and 
political faction. He has seen this monatch side 
with the party whose religious and political sen- 
timents seemed most favourable to the interests of 
monarchy ; the party which seemed to comprise 
the bulk of the wealth, power, and intelligence of 
the country. He has seen the monarch, in order 
to maintain ancient institutions against the at- 
tacks of the opposite party, descend to the use of 
cruel and illegal powers which he supposed to be 
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vested 1n himself; in particular, that he used his sim- 
ple arbitrary will in endeavouring to reform the re- 
ligious opinions of one whole state. Countenanced 
by the liberal principles which had been gradually 
spreading in the meantime throughout the popula- 
tion of England, this nation had fairly rebelled ; 
had overawed the king ; had then reduced nm to 
a sort of obedience to his subjects ; and finally, by 
its victorious army, had extorted from him such 
concessions of his prerogative as might almost be 
said to have discrowned him. 

So far all was well, and, if the king had then 
died, and some collateral relation succeeded, it 15 
probable that the state would have flourished more 
than ever under the new limitations of the royal 
power. But the misfoitune was, that the king, 
from whom these concessions had been wrested, 
was naturally supposed willing not only to seize the 
first opportunity of reasserting his pnstime nights, 
but also to revenge upon his insurgent subjects the 
ynsults and injuries which they had seen it to be 
their duty to offer to hm. Fearing the possibihty 
of a rebound, they were obliged, for their own 
safety, to press him harder and harder, and bind 
him faster and faster, in the hope of at length see- 
ing themselves placed in a condition of complete 
secuiity. This of couse drove him to,despera- 
tion, and, though unwilling to enter into war, he 
was at last compelled, for the safety of himself and 
his family, and for the salvation of the frame of 
government, to resort to that last argument. 

The reader has seen that, during the years 1639 
and 1640, when the Scottish Covenanters appear- 
ed in arms before him, there seemed to be scarce- 
ly such a thing in England as a party willing to 
espouse the interests of lovalty. This, however, 
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was only occasioned by the general apathy of the 
nation towards the subject in dispute. The matter 
of contention was now (1641) one of more ge- 
neral and more exciting interest. A strong Eng- 
lish party was now banded against the king. “ The 
five hundred kings of the House of Commons,” as 
King James VI. used to call them, had now ar- 
rayed themselves in the front of majesty ; and the 
two parties seemed to be committed for a mortal 
struggle. The very danger of the king, his help- 
Jessness, his wretchedness, then gained bim friends, 
‘hom substantial pay and glittering honour could 
not have formerly brought around him 

The king’s friends were chietly country gentle- 
men ; men of ancient and honourable families, who 
feared that, 1f his interest fell, then own must fall 
likewise, and who, moieover, weie generally at- 
tached to the object which he had always pro- 
tessed to patronise with most distinction, and fot 
which he might now he said to be about to do bat- 
tle,—the Church of England, and tg far-extended 
privileges. The frends of parliament were, on the 
other hand, mostly citizens ; men bred to mercan- 
tule employments, who felt their sympathies ex- 
cited, as 1s customary with men of that order, in 
favoui of any political or religious movements that 
promised to equalise more nearly the various 1anks 
of mankind. The kmg had endeavoured, with 
some success, to gain back his Scottish subjects, 
and he calculated upon the hearty assistance of al- 
most all ranks and persuasions of the gentry of 
England. ‘The parliament trusted chiefly to the 
inhabitants of the city where they were assembled , 
the wealthy, the numerous, the zealous population 
of London. 

When Charles returned from Scotland, he found 
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the House of Commons making a prodigious out- 
cry about the late conspiracy in Scotland, about 
the Irish massacre, and about the designs against 
them which they professed to be daily discover- 
ing among the Papists and fmends of absolute 
royalty. They endeavoured to make their alarms 
the pretext for drawing a stiong body-guard around 
them, and even for taking out of the king’s hands 
the power of raising the militia of the kingdom, and 
nominating ofhcers to the army. Charles, on his 
part, was not inactive in his designs agaist them. 
He had endeavoured, when in Scotland, to collect 
from Montrose and others such a body of evidence 
against certain of the most violent of these dema- 
gogues, regarding them undeihand transactions 
with the Covenanters, as mght seem sufhcient to 
convict them of high treason ; in which case, he 
hoped, their fate would terrify the remainder into 
more moderate measures. He even adopted the 
daring resolution of seizing five members of the 
Commons and one of the Lords, with ms own 
hand, while they were in the very place of their 
pride, m the very throne of their successful sedi- 
tion. He attempted to put this design into prac- 
tice on the 3d of January, 1642; but the obnox- 
ious individuals escaped as he entered the House, 
and he was at once disappointed in a favourite ob- 
ject, and overwhelmed with popular opprobrium 
for so violent and so unkingly an attempt. 

Soon after this, preparations might be said to 
have commenced’ on both sides for putting the 
argument to the arbitration of the sword. The 
parlament were, perhaps, fully best fitted for en- 
tering into war ; for they possessed, in consequence 
of the late concessions, almost all the resouices of 
the kingdom. The king was proportionally unfit 
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for a campaign. he, however, took the opportunity 
afforded by his daughter Mary’s sailing for Hol- 
land, where she was to be mariied to the Prince of 
Orange, to send over his consoit to that country, 
with the crown-jewels, to purchase aims and am- 
unition. He attempted to gam the Tower of 
London by substituting a new heutenant of his 
own party for one of the parliamentary complexion; 
he dispatched the Ea] of Newcastle totake posses- 
sion of Hull, where all the stores prepared for the 
two Scottish campaigns had been deposited ; and 
he unguardedly disclosed that he had a similar de- 
sign upon Portsmouth. But the parliament anti- 
cipated or thwarted all these schemes. He had 
now tetired fiom London, where the mob and the 
parliament together had at length rendered it im- 
possible for him to live longer. He fixed his resi- 
dence at York, as a commanding point of 1endez- 
vous for his fmends ; and on the 25th of August, 
1642, after many vain attempts at negotiation had 
been made on both sides, he set up his standard at 
Nottingham ; “ the open signal,” as Hume ex- 
presses it, “ of discord and civil war throughout 
the kingdom.” 

At this crisis, Scotland stood im a perfectly 
neutral situation. It owed, mdeed, great obliga- 
tions to the English parliament, winch had not 
only bestowed upon it a direct douceur of money, 
but, by pressing upon the king, compelled him to 
gratify it in all its religious and political desires. 
Yet the king had been then Jast benefactor ; and, 
with whatever reluctance or hollowness of inten- 
tion he might be supposed to have conferred his 
favours, he had certainly a mght to expect from the 
country an obedience which he had regulaly pu- 
chased. The affections of the people were, per- 
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haps, equally balanced between both parties. The 
cause of the parliament was in some meawure iden- 
tified with one they themselves had recentfy enter- 
tained, was the cause of civil liberty, and was sup- 
posed to involve then favourite pomt,—the destruc- 
tion of the hierarchy; that of the kg appealed 
their ancient feelings of loyalty, which were then," 
and have ever since continued, very strong. It only 
remained to be seen whether their fears for the se- 
curity of their religion would make them incline to 
the parliament, or their anxiety for the honour of 
the crown would sway them towards the king. 

It is probable that, if the king had been unsuc- 
cessful in his first conflicts with the parliamentary 
forces, the Scots would have been urged, by their 
affection for him, and for the abstract spirit of 
monarchy, to fly to his relief. It seems to have 
been the good fortune which attended him m lis 
first campaigns that chiefly deter mmed them in the 
opposite course. His forces, during the first 
twelvemonth of the war, behaved with so much 
spirit and gallantry, that he was victorious in almost 
every action. At the end of that period, (about 
July 1643,) the whole of the west and noith of 
England was reduced under his authority, and the 
forces of the parliament were so much broken, 
that, if he had marched forward to London at once, 
it was supposed that the turbulent senators of 
Westminster would have come out to submit to 
lim with ropes about their necks. When the 
Scots saw him so nearly triumphant, they trembled 
lest, becommng more powerful than ever by the 
suppressed rebellion, he would ietract all the con- 
cessions they had wrung fiom him in his evil days, 

“and perhaps even punish them for the opposition 
they had so long shown to his will. The Scots 
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thus became actuated by the same principle of 
self-preservation which so mamly inspired the Eng- 
lish parhament, and, although it was certainly 
wrong in point of morals, as well as of honour, to 
break through a treaty for fear the king should 
fterwards annul 1t—1in other words, knock down 
Gn unoffending person to prevent the possibility of 
@ ahis afterwards knocking down them—ait seems to 
have been, all circumstances considered, the only 
course of action which they could prudently pur- 
sue. 

They did not, however, consent to succour the 
paihament, without making ce1tain stipulations for 
benefits which they considered a necessary pay- 
ment or solatrum for the wound they thereby mn- 
flicted on then own honow. In the first place, 
they were asswed that, in the event of then united 
paity being successful, the Presbyterian system of 
worship should be intioduced into England, to the 
total and eternal exclusion of the detested her- 
aichy. In the second, the a1my which they should 
raise was to be paid by the English paihament, at 
the sumptuous iate of sixpence a-day for every 
foot soldier, and one shilling for each horseman. 
As if to give assurance of the sincerity of the par- 
hament in the first and most important stipulation, 
an assembly of divines, similar to the Scottish 
General Assembly, was called to meet at West- 
minster ; and the whole of the treaty was solemn- 
ly ratified, sworn to, and subscribed by the people 
of both kingdoms, under the denomination of “ The 
Solemn League and Covenant.” The Independ- 
ents of England, who contemplated a general to- 
leration throughout the kingdom, and not the in- 
stitution of any particular form, were greatly averse 
to this treaty, but they were conciliated by an 
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ambiguity of phrase mm the bond, which left the de- 
signed uniformity in the churches of the two king- 
doms a matter of future discussion. ‘The Scots, 
for their part, in the blind attachment to the 
Presbyterian system, never dreamt that the English 
putitans, in pl oposing to renounce the Episcopahan 
formula, contemplated the substitution of any‘ 
other than its natural opposite, the model of Ge- «. 
neva and of Scotland. Both nations thus acted 
with baseness ; the Scots, in breaking through a 
solemn treaty for the purpose of procuiimg addi- 
tional security to their church, and extending 1t 
over England, the English, in holding out a pio- 
mise which they did not imtend to fulfil in its un- 
derstood sense. It might be said of the two great 
national patties, that, in the long war which they 
had carried on against the Catholic religion, they 
had, lke the Romans of old, at length found it 
best to fight 1t with 1ts own weapons ;—they had 
found that it could be opposed with no weapon to 
such advantage as with Jesuetesm. 

The king did what he could to retain the Scots 
in thei: obedience ; and he was even so far success- 
ful, at first, as to get them to print his declaration 
for the use of the public, instead of one which had 
been sent by the parliament But all that the 
1o0yalists and moderates could do in his behalf, was 
nothing to what the clergy and the turbulent 
achieved in favour of parliament. The foimer, in 
particular, by their violent prelections to the peo- 
ple, were peculiarly influential ; and, indeed, it may 
be said that almost the whole disgrace of this in- 
famous treaty lies with the clergy. 

It was finally determmed by an unlawful Con- 
vention of Estates, which met in summer 1643,7 
that an army of twenty-one thousand horse and foot 
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should be 1aised for the assistance of the English 
parliamentary forces ; and such was the enthusiasm 
with which the people entered mto the views of 
their leaders, that they willingly marched in the 
very depth of winter, when, at one part of the road 
(that betwixt Dunbar and Berwick) they had to 
wade up to the knees in snow. Their accession to 
the English insurgents very soon turned the scale 
against the king ‘They effectually arrested for the 
time the progress which he was making mm the re- 
duction of the kingdom; and in the battle of 
Longmarston moor, which was fought July 1644, 
they contributed gieatly to that decisive overthrow 
of ns forces, which so effectually crippled all his 
subsequent exertions, and was the proximate cause 
of his eventually fallmg into the hands of the par- 
lament. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


BATTLE OF TIPPERMUVIR. 


I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More daring, or more bold, 1s now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
SHAKSPEARE 


THe time had now anived when the royalist 
party of Scotland, hitherto so obscure and to all 
pppearance so inconsiderable, was at length to 
raise, against the clamours of the party so long 
dominant, its terrible war-cry of “ God and the 
King.” 

During the first twelvemonth of the civil war, 
while the Scots weie apparently mclined to pre- 
serve the neutrality which Charles had bargained 
for, he received frequent assurances from his zeal- 
ous friend’ Montrose, of the mtention which they 
in reality entertained to enter into a league with 
his enemies. Being, however, at that time con- 
fident of success in either event, and perhaps not 
unwilling that they should forfeit by their own de- 
hberate rebelhion the privileges which he had be- 
stowed upon them, he had constantly declined the 
offer which Montrose made, to raise and head the 
royalist party, by way of anticipating and prevent- 
ing the rise of the other. Although they might 
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choose, he said, to design a violation of the solemn 
compact he had made with them, and, under the 
pretence of securing religion, let slip all the prin- 
ciples of honour and good faith, he conceived that 
he was not justifiable in taking any steps against 
them, except such as were honestly consistent with 
the treaty and with his own honour. To take such 
steps, he alleged, would be to commit the very 
crime which he wished to prevent them from com- 
mitting. He was confirmed in his resolution by 
the Marquis of Hamilton, who, from a vain desire 
to postpone the evil moment of war, professed to 
disbelieve that his countrymen had any such in- 
tention as was imputed to them. It would also 
appear that Charles at this time did not consider 
Montrose a fit person to be intrusted with the 
management of such an enterprise ; fickleness and 
vanity being the only qualities which this young 
nobleman had as yet displayed, while his great 
military talents still lay “ lke metals in a mme.” 
It was not till December 1643, when the Scot- 
tish army was on the point of marching against 
him, that the king at length listened seriously to 
Montiose’s proposals. A plan was then laid at Ox- 
ford for a rising in Scotland, which should produce 
a diversion in his favour. Montrose was to be its 
commander, although, nominally, to prevent the 
jealousy of his associates, he was only to be en- 
titled heutenant-general unde the king’s nephew, 
Prince Mauiice. The Eaz] of Antuim, a powerful 
Irish nobleman then residing with the king, was to 
send over to the coast of Scotland two thousand 
of his retainers. Montrose was to be ready to 
put himself at their head, and to jom to them the 
body of loyalists which he should previously have 
raised in Scotland. The campaign was to be 
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opened in the beginning of Apnil, 1644; and, in 
the meantime, measures were to be taken for im- 
porting a supply of arms and ammunition from the 
Continent, and for begging a small auxihary force 
from Charles's kinsman, the King of Denmark. 

When the time came for putting ths scheme 
into execution, Montrose, armed with the royal 
eommission, and raised to the rank of marquis, 
left Oxford at the head of about an hundred cava- 
liers, chiefly his personal friends , and, having pro- 
cured a small band of militia in passing through the 
northern counties, he entered Scotland on the 13th 
of April, 1644. He was deserted at Annan by 
all ns English auxiharies, who esteemed 1t next 
to madness to brave a nation which possessed at 
almost every town a foice equal to theirs. Yet 
he resolutely pushed on with his horse to Dum- 
fries, where, having erected his standard, he pro- 
posed to wait till he should receive intelligence ot 
the landing of the Inish. Only two days, however, 
had elapsed before the preparations made by the 
Covenanters to seize him and his small band, obli- 
ged him to retieat to Carlisle, 

This want of success in the very beginning of 
Ins enterprise, with the non-appearance of the 
Irish, seems to have convinced the chief royalists 
m England of what they had previously been dis- 
posed to believe, that the project of a diversion 
in Scotland was utterly impracticable; and for 
some time Montrose appears to have been regard- 

‘ed by them as merely a well-meaning but wiong- 
headed enthusiast. He applied to Prince Rupert 
for a thousand horse, with which he swore he 
would cut his way through all that Scotland could 
bring to oppose him ; but, although that aid was 
promised, it was never given. Even his nearest 
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friends, appalled by the reports which reached 
them of the formidable state of things in the north, 
began to melt from his side; and he was univer- 
sally advised to resign his commission, and wait 
for some more favourable opportunity. 

The dangers which he proposed to encounter in 
his expedition were certainly sufficient to appal 
any ordinary heart. The Committee of Estates 
had innumerable bodies of militia at ther disposal, 
with which they were prepared to intercept him 
at every pass. They had, indeed, several little 
armies perpetually scouring up and down the coun- 
try to keep the royalists in subjection. They were 
armed with the whole powers of the law, and also 
of the church. With the one they had just sent 
to the block Sir George Gordon of Haddo and 
Captain Logie, two gentlemen whom they had 
seized after an abortive insurrection in Abeideen- 
shire ; and with the other they had fulminated out 
against Montiose and all who should assist him, 
sentences of excommunication, or outlawry,? which 
were not to be taken off, even upon the most abject 
submission, till the parties were on their death- 
beds. In short, all the terrors of civil and religt- 
ous tyranny were displayed by the Covenanters 
before the eyes of this gallant nobleman, with the 
view of deterrmg him from his proposed enterprise 
against them. 

Powerful, however, as these things might be in 
shaking minds of an ordinary degree of courage, 
they had no effect upon the indomitable spirit of 
Montrose. At this very period of pecuhar gloom, 
when even his bravest friends were deserting him, 
he formed a resolution the most daring and ro- 
mantic that could well be conceived ; to pass alone 
and mcognito into Scotland, to put himself, if pos- 
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sible, at the head of his expected Irishmen, and, at 
whatever hazard, to appear in aims for the king, 
against his traitorous and fanatical enemies 

He was journeying from the north of England 
to Oxford, for the avowed purpose of resigning his 
commission and remaining adherents into the hands 
of the king, when he conceived this strange reso- 
lution. He had sent the most of his retmue on 
before, and he himself travelled, m melancholy 
fashion, in his carriage, with only a few very taith- 
ful and zealous friends in immediate attendance. 
When he had made up his mind to the enterprise, he 
disclosed it to these friends , and it was immedi- 
ately concerted, that, while Lord Ogilvie and some 
others went forward with his equipage, to support 
the popular notion that he was still travelling to 
Oxford, he and Sir William Rollo, with Colonel 
Sibbald, should leave the party, in disguise, and 
proceed to mvade the kingdom of Scotland. 

This project was immediately put into execu- 
tion. Mounted on a little nag, im the habit of a 
groom, and leading a spare hoise in his hand, Mon- 
trose rode behind his two friends, in the capacity 
of their servant, and soon retraced his steps to the 
frontier. Lord Ogilvie, to perform his part of the 
ruse, accompanied his equipage, servants, and 
friends on the way to Oxford, where he was to ex- 
plain to the king the cause of Montrose’s disap- 
pearance, and to entreat a small band of English 
for Ins assistance. Unfortunately, his lordship 
was intercepted and taken by a party of the par- 
‘hamentary forces, along with the rest of the com- 
pany, and thus was prevented not only from ful- 
fillmg bis mission to the king, but also from after- 
wards joining the career of victory which Montrose 
soon after entered upon. 
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That personage left Carlisle on the 18th of Au- 
gust, having previously given insti uctions to a few 
friends there to propagate and keep up the report 
that he had gone to Oxford, and that he no longer 
entertained hostile intentions against the Scottish 
Covenanters. He crossed the Border in safety, 
notwithstanding that a Sir Richard Graham, who 
was acquainted with his person, patiolled the dis- 
trict in all duections with a patty of observation. 
The only perl which he encountered, was from a 
soldier who had served under the Marquis of New- 
castle in England, and who recognised his person 
even under his disguise. This man, on coming 
up, saluted him by name. Montrose endeavoured 
to wave the compliment, and affected not to know 
what he meant; when the soldier exclaimed, 
“© What ! do I not know my Jord Marquis ot Mon- 
tiose well enough °” adding, however, immediate- 
ly after, “ But go your way, and God be with 
you.” The detected general thought 1t more ad- 
visable to acknowledge himself, and endeavour to 
engage the man to silence, than to permit him to 
go away unresolved, and alarm the country with 
his conjectures. He theiefore received his obei- 
sance, and, giving him a sum of money, requested 
that he would not speak of what he had seen till 
he should hear of other people having seen him. 
The man received the money, and promised to 
preserve the secret, which it afterwards appeared 
he did with great faithfulness. 2 

After four days of very rapid and very danger- 
ous travelling, the little party reached the house 
of Tullibelton in Perthsnre, the seat of Patrick 
Graham of Inchbrakie, who was at once a clans- 
man, a cousin, and a political and personal friend 
of Montrose. He was here in the very centre of 
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a wide district of friends, whom he expected to 
rise along with him, or who he was at least assured 
would not betray him. On the one hand lay the 
Highlands, to which he could retire on any sud- 
den alarm ; on the othe1, the Lowlands, upon which 
he expected soon to descend with resistless vio- 
lence. Here therefore he 1esolved to stay till such 
time as the materials of insurrection should be or- 
ganized, and the proper opportunity occur for 
bringing them into play. ‘To further this object, 
he sent his two friends abroad with letters to the 
chief loyalists of the neighbourhood, and with in- 
structions to inquire imto the present defences of 
the country. In the meantime, preserving his 
humble disguise, he generally spent the night in a 
solitary cottage at some distance from the castle, 
and the day in the neighbouring hills. 

His friends soon returned with intelligence; but 
it was of the most discouraging sort. Not one per- 
son to whom they had applied, seemed either able 
or willing to join in the proposed enterpiise. 
Many, for either refusing to subscribe the Solemn 
League and Covenant, or for having attempted re- 
sistance to it, were alieady disabled by fines and 
imprisonment. The Marquis of Huntly, upon 
whose assistance, notwithstanding what had for- 
merly fallen out between them, he placed great re- 
hance, had just been defeated in a sort of rebellion 
which he raised m Aberdeenshire, and had fled for 
the safety of his person to Strathnaver, the most 
northerly verge of Scotland. The whole country, 
at least all the Lowland part of it, lay prostrate be- 
neath the monstrous tyranny which the rebel go- 
vernment had instituted ; and even the most zeal- 
ous cavaliers were obliged to give into the all-pre- 
vailing insanity of the peiiod, and support the sacred 
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cause either with personal or with pecuniary assist- 
ance. 

To counterbalance this distressing information, 
a repoit immediately after came down from the 
Highlands, that a body of Irish had landed on the 
west coast, and were wandering slowly forward 
through the district of Badenoch Presently, a 
letter was handed by a Highland friend to the 
Laird of Inchbrakie, accompamed with a request 
that he would endeavour to get it sent to the 
Marquis of Montrose, wherever he might be. It 
was from Alexander Macdonald, a gentleman of 
the Hebrides, who had been put by the Marquis 
of Antiim at the head of his retamers ; and 1t con- 
tamed a request that the Marquis of Montrose 
would hasten to him with all speed, to assume the 
command of Ins httle force ‘These Irish had al- 
ready met with some perilous adventuies. They 
had landed about a month before, mn the sound of 
Mull,’ had immediately besieged the castles of 
Kinloch Alan, and Meigaty, which they took and 
garrisoned , then they had sailed for the mainland, 
and disembarked m the country called Kuoydart, 
where they endeavouted to raise some of the High- 
land clans. While lying there, two or three ships 
of war, which the Marquis of Argyle sent round 
from Leith to attach them, came up to their ves- 
sels, which were anchored in an arm of the sea 
called Loch E:shord, and a naval fight ensued, the 
result of which was, that the Irish vessels were ta- 
ken or destioyed. ‘Thus deprived of the means 
of leaving the country, and with a strong party 
which Argyle had raised hanging upon their rear, 
they were reduced to the despetate alternative of 
proceeding into the interior, and endeavourmg to 
strengthen themselves by accessions from the loyal 
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clans, None of the Highland gentlemen, however, 
would consent to appear under a man of Macdo- 
nald’s 1ank,* even although he was endowed with 
the royal commission ; and the party was really in 
a situation of the most urgent danger, when Mon- 
trose received the lette: informing nm of their ar- 
rival.® 

He instantly dispatched an answer, as from 
Carlisle, in which he ordered them to march down 
to Blair of Athole, where he should be ready 
to meet them on a ceitain day, not far distant. 
He chose this particula: place for the rendezvous, 
because the neighbouring country was filled with 
a people who had continued all along faithful to 
the royal cause, and of whose assistance he was 
therefore almost sure. The Athole Highlanders, 
it will be recollected, had assembled in 1640, un- 
der their Earl, at the Ford of Lyon, where they 
were only prevented from giving battle to the 
Covenanting party under Argyle, by the treacher- 
ous seizure winch that nobleman made of their 
leaders. Exasperated by this circumstance against 
the Covenant and all its adherents, they had ever 
since continued faithful to the king, and they were 
now, as Montrose calculated, in every respect 
ready to take up arms 1n his behalf. 

The general opinion which the Lowlanders of 
this period entertamed regarding their upland 
neighbours, was not very respectful. A Cove- 
nanting wit, 1n a poem which he wrote against the 
bishops only a few years before, says of one whose 
extraction was from the other side of the Gram- 
pians, 


‘* A bishop and a Highlandman, how can’st thou honest be *” 


as if these two qualifications were of themselves 
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sufhcient, without any known vice, to put a man 
completely beyond the pale of virtue. It seems, 
indeed, to have been a general behef at the time, 
that this primitive and sequestered people, as they 
were avowedly out of the saving circle of the Cove- 
nant, were also out of the limits of both law and 
1eligion, and therefore hopelessly and utteily given 
up to all sorts of wickedness. Not only were 
murder and robbery among the hist of offences 
which they were accused of daly committing, but 
there even seems to have been a popular idea that 
sorcery was a prevailmg ciime amongst them. 
They were also charged with a general inclination 
to Popery, an offence which, from the alarms and 
superstitions of the time, had now come, in gene- 
1al phraseology, to signify a condensation of all 
others. Along with this horrible notion of the 
mountaineeis, there was not associated the slight- 
est idea of their ardent and chivalrous character , 
nor was there any general sensation of terror for 
the power which they undoubtedly possessed of 
annoying the peaceful inhabitants, and thwarting 
the policy of the Low Country, no considerable 
body of Highlanders having been there seen m 
arms for several generations. 

Montrose was now to exemplify, by one brief 
but brillant campaign, the qualifications which 
this nation possess to so extraordinary a degree 
fol competing i arms with a people of more ci- 
vilzed manners. On the day which he had ap- 
pointed for meeting the Irish, he tiavelled from 
Tulhbelton to Blair, attended only by the Laird 
of Inchbrahie ; both assuming, fiom necessity, the 
garb of ordinary Highlandeis, and performing the 
journey on foot. ‘To ns great joy, he found the 
Irish, to the amount of about twelve hundied, al- 
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1eady quaitered at Blair. They had now been join- 
ed by several small bodies of Highlanders ; and the 
men of Athole, who, of all others they had yet 
seen, were most zealously inclined to their cause, 
seemed almost on the point of 1ising en masse in 
their favour. When Montrose piesented himself 
to them, they could scarcely believe that he was 
what he represented himself, even although he 
displayed the commission he had received from 
the king to be then heutenant-general. But the 
Highlanders, who knew his peison, and were fond- 
ly attached to him, soon put the pomt beyond a 
question by their warm demonstrations of respect 
and affection , and he was then hailed by his httle 
army, which had hitheito been m the greatest 
danger from the enemy, rather as a guardian an- 
gel, who had descended from heaven to then suc- 
cour, than as a meie mortal commande. 

It was no sooner known in the country that 
Montrose was at Blau, and that he was organizing 
an army, than the whole of the Athole Highland- 
ers, including the Stuaits, Robertsons, and othe: 
smaller clans, to the amount of about eight hun- 
dred, flocked to his standard. Having thus up- 
wards of two thousand men, he thought 1t expedient 
to descend at once upon the Lowlands, where he 
knew there was nothing to oppose him, except a 
crude militia, which had just been drawn fiom the 
ranks of the common people, and chiefly from the 
unwarhke townsmen of Fife and Stratherne. He 
judged this to be the best course he could pursue 
unde: the circumstances, as there was a probabili- 
ty that, if he waited two or thee days longer, he 
might be attacked in rear by Argyle, who was in 
hot pursuit of the Irish through the Highlands, o 
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else that that army might jom the other, and thus 
present a force which he could not venture to 
meet, 

Leaving Blair, therefore, the very day afte: he 
had reached 1t, he led his aimy acioss the hills in 
a southeily direction, towards Stratherne, where, 
as he had many friends, he expected some 1ein- 
forcements. As he passed by Weem Castle, the 
seat of the clan Menzies, he thought proper to 
burn and ravage the neighbouwng lands, in re- 
venge for the severe treatment given by this fami. 
ly to one of his messengers, and for ther having 
attacked a party of his forces, as well as to stnke 
a salutary teiror into all such as, hike them, might 
be disposed to offer him violence Next day, as 
an advanced party of his aimy was proceeding 
through Glen Almond, they were startled at the 
sight of a large body of men which appeared m 
their front, drawn up upon the lnll of Buchinty. 
The Laud of Inchbrakie, who commanded this 
advanced party, immediately dispatched intell- 
gence of what he saw to Montrose, who made all 
possible haste to bring up the main body to the 
spot. He soon learned that this party consisted 
of the men of the neighbouing district of Men- 
teith, and that, having been 1aised at the command 
of the Committee of Estates at Edinburgh, they 
were now marching towards the general rendez- 
vous at Perth, under the command of Lord Kil- 
pont, eldest son of the Ea:l of Mentetth, He 
marched up to them without delay, intending to 
overpower them if they should 1efuse to join him. 
But at his approach Loid Kilpont sent a party 
of officers to tieat, and 1t was soon agieed that 
they should all assume a place under the royal 


standard. The greater: part of these men were 
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Highlanders, and being officered in general by 
gentlemen of Montrose’s own family, 01 of the 
kindred clan Drummond, they promised to be a 
valuable accession to his force. 

With an army thus increased to about three 
thousand, Montrose thought he might safely ven- 
ture against the Covenanting militia at Perth. This 
body consisted of six thousand foot, and seven 
hundred horse, and was provided with four pieces 
of artillery. It was commanded by Loid Elcho, 
son of the Ea:l of Wemyss, a nobleman of the 
district ; and among the inferior ofhcers we1e many 
of the gentiy of Perthsinre and Fife Montrose, to 
oppose so numeious and well-appointed a toice, 
had only half the number of toot, and not a single 
horse, except two for his own use, and one which 
was ridden by Sir William Rollock ,° nor had he 
any artillery. Yet, as his twelve hundred Irish 
were all soldieis of some expeiience, many of them 
having even served in Flanders, and as his High- 
jandeis were, to a man, as bold and keen as lions, 
he promised to stand a much fane: chance 1m the 
field than was to be augured fiom ins compatative 
numbers. Fortunately, he was not exactly aware 
of the immense advantage which the enemy had 
over him 1n that respect, their force having been 
increased to the amount described, since his in- 
formant had left their leaguer. 

Resolving, then, to come to an engagement as 
soon as possible, he continued his march all mght 
towards Perth, intending to fal] upon it next morn- 
ing by suipuse, and attempt to dive out the Co- 
venanters, Lord Elcho, however, on hearing of 
his neas approach, had thought proper to draw out 
his men in front of the town, tor the purpose of 
hazarding a battle m its defence, and, in crossing 
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Tippermuir, a wild piece of ground about five 
miles west from the town, Montrose was com- 
pelled, by the appearance of the enemy, to halt 
and draw up his men. About mid-day, the prepa- 
rations fo: battle were completed on both sides. 

Lord Elcho’s army was drawn out in one long 
line, with horse at either end, for the purpose of 
enclosing the small bands of Montrose, and he 
himself led on the 11ght wing, while Sir James 
Scott of Rossie commanded the Jeft, and the Earl 
of Tulhebardine the main body. ‘The army, says 
Bailhe, was deficient wn officers and misters ; 
Su James Scott bemg almost the only person 
present who had seen seivice, while there was 
only one clergyman of any efficacy in the whole 
camp. ‘This last peisonage, however, in a ser- 
mon which he delivered upon the ground, (for it 
was Sunday,) had greatly raised the spints of the 
devout soldiers of the Covenant, by declaung, that 
“if ever God spake word of truth out of hs 
mouth, he could assure them, in the Holy name, 
of a complete victory.” 

Montrose, to prevent the long-extended line of 
the enemy from enclosing him, drew out his httle 
army also in one line, and that only three men 
deep. He placed the Ish in the centre, to op- 
pose the foot of the enemy, and a strong body of 
Highlanders at each wing to meet the horse; 
judging the former, who were armed only with 
muskets, to be less likely to 1esist cavaliy with 
effect, than the Highlanders, who had swords, 
Lochaber-axes, o1 long and deadly clubs. He 
placed himself upon the ight wing, ia preference 
to any other part of his aimy, because he appre- 
hended less dithculty in meeting Lord Elcho and 
Tulliebardine, who were understood to be but raw 
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soldiers, than in opposing Sir James Scott, the 
commander of the enemy’s left wing, who had 
served a long time with distinction under the state 
of Venice. 

When the arrangements tor battle were com- 
pleted, he sent out a gentleman of the name ot 
Drummond, the eldest son of Lord Maderty, to 
give the 1ebels, as he considered them, a last 
chance of submitting without bloodshed to the 
royal authority vested in his person. ‘This gentle- 
man’s message bore, that “ Montrose, hke the 
king from whom he derived his authority, had the 
strongest possible disinclmation to shed his coun- 
try’s blood, and prayed to God for nothing more 
earnestly than that his victoiies might be written 
without a red letter. Such a victory they (the 
Covenanteis) might obtain as well as he, if they 
would but please to conquer themselves and return 
to their allegiance. For his part, he was covetous 
of no man’s wealth, ambitious of no man’s honour, 
envious at no man’s preferment, thirsty after no 
man’s blood. All that he desired was that, mn the 
name of God, they would at length give ear to 
sound counsel, and submit themselves to the grace 
and protection of their king; who, as he had al- 
ready conceded to them all that they thought good 
to ask, both in respect of religion and civil govern- 
ment, though to the mfinite prejudice of his prero- 
gative, so still they mht find hmm an indulgent 
father, ready, notwithstandmmg all his unspeakable 
injuries, to embrace them in his arms. It, after 
this solemn appeal, they should resolve to contmue 
still obstinate m then rebellion, he called God to 
witness that it was their own stubbornness wluch 
forced him to this encounter.” The Covenanters, 
instead of hstenimg with any respect to this mes- 
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sage, expressed their contempt ot him who had 
sent it, by seizing the messenger, and sending him 
under a guard to Perth, where he was informed he 
should be executed to1 his disobedience to the 
cause of the Covenant, after the battle was over.” 
The royal general then prepared for the conflict 
which he saw to be inevitable. The Imsh having 
only one shot a-piece for their muskets, he com- 
manded that they should reserve 1t till they were 
at the very muzzles of the enemy, and then fire it 
instantaneously, the front 1ank kneeling, the se- 
cond stooping, and the thud standing upright; so 
that as strong an impression as possible mht be 
made upon the enemy at once; after which they 
must tiust, for a completion of the victory, to the 
but-ends of their pieces, o1 to such other weapons 
as they could take from the hands of their oppo- 
nents. Toa great body of Highlandeis, who had 
no weapons at all, he gave sumilar orders : “‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “it 18 true you have no arms; 
your enemies, however, to all appearance, have 
plenty. My advice therefore 1s, that, as there 
happens to be a great abundance of stones upon 
this moor, every man should provide himself, in 
the first place, with as stout a one as he can well 
manage, rush up to the first Covenanter he meets, 
beat out his brains, take his swoid, and then, I be- 
heve, he will be at no loss how to pioceed.”® 
These orders, which in any other cucumstances, or 
toany other description of soldie1s, would have been 
esteemed as only ridiculous, were received by the 
men to whom they were addressed with expres- 
sions of the utmost satisfaction ; and there appear- 
ed throughout the whole army an eagerness to en- 
gage, and a confidence of success, which seemed 
likely to beget the very conclusion 1t anticipated 
ied 
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It was betwixt twelve and one o'clock, the 
hottest period of a very hot day, (September 1, 
1644,) when the fight commenced. The first 
movement was made by the Covenanters. Lord 
Elcho, thinkmg it necessaly to piovoke an attack 
from Montrose, sent out a small forlorn party, un- 
der the command of Lord Drummond, to annoy 
and if possible confuse the enemy, who he judged 
would then leave theu ranks, and fall an easy prey 
to bis long-extended flanks of horse. Unfortu- 
nately for his calculation, Lord Diummond and his 
men, not being very well affected to the cause they 
had been called to fight foi, yielded at once to the 
attack of a body which Montrose detached to meet 
them, and thus gave quite a different turn to the 
fortune of the day. When the raw Covenanters 
saw them flying, they also prepared o1 began to 
fly Montrose, on the other hand, receiving fresh 
encouragement from the cucumstance, and judging 
that it afforded a good oppoitumty tor makmg a 
general attack, instantly caused the whole of Ins 
aimy to advance. The Covenanteis discharged 
their artillery, and the horse made one attempt to 
dash forward, and perform what was expected of 
them inregardto Montrose’s flanks. But a pam had 
already spread through nearly the whole aimy, and 
the greater part had taken to actual fight betore the 
royalist troops came up Upon those which 1emain- 
ed, the Thish, according to order, discharged one 
(lose and well-directed volley of musketry, and 
then dashed forward, with their pieces poised club. 
wise in the air, or else with stones winch they 
picked up from the ground. The Highlanders, 
with equal resolution, assailed the horse and in- 
fantry opposed to them, using either then bioad- 
swoids and Lochaber axes, o1, as Montrose had 
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directed, the stones winch lay around. The whole 
of the Lowland army then gave way, and sought a 
disgraceful 1efuge in flight, except a party of mus- 
heteers under Su James Scott, who, thowimg 
themselves into the 1uins of a few houses upon the 
top of a neighbouring piece of rising ground, fired 
incessantly and steadily for some time upon everv 
patty which approached. Montiose was at last 
only able to carry this pomt, by dashmg upon it 
m person at the head of the brave Atholemen , a 
body of men constituting the flower of his army. 
and whom he had chosen to take under his own 
immediate command. 

In the battle, brief as it had thus been, scarcely 
a dozen men were killed. It was only in the 
flight which followed, that the carnage took place, 
fo. which this fight was so memorable. Betwixt 
the battle-field and the town of Perth, to winch 
the flight was chiefly directed, 1t 1s stated by the 
most credible authorities, that nearly fou hundred 
persons were killed, includmg the young Laud ot 
Renes im Fife, Patrick Olyphant younge of Bach- 
ilton, Geoige Halibuiton of Keilor in Angus, 
David Grant, captam for the burgh of Perth, and 
many other persons of local consequence ® The 
slaughte: was particularly gieat among the towns- 
men of Fite, who, although they had been the first 
to fly, were by no means the cleverest in fhght 
many of them being men of such grossness of 
body, as to burst with tatigue, and so die without 
strohe of sword! Of the single town of St 
Andrews, twenty-five householders perished. The 
horse alone succeeded in achheving an unannoyed 
1etreat, though it 1s probable, had Montrose had 
cavalry, the greater part of them would have been 
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also cut off, as well as a much greater number of 
the foot. 

Montrose had not a single man lulled in the 
battle of Tippermun ; perhaps the only instance of 
such a thing on 1ecoid; nor had he above two 
wounded. Among the advantages of his victory, 
besides the mere severity of the blow he had given 
the enemy, might be reckoned his seizure of theit 
baggage and aims, which enabled him to equip his 
own forces with the very articles of which they had 
hitherto been chiefly in need. He had now only 
to take possession of the wealthy town of Perth,'! 
in order to complete his equipments by a supply of 
money. 

He accomplished this feat in the very evening of 
his victory; the wreck of the army which had 
fallen back upon the town, being quite unable to 
hold it out against him The terms upon which 
it surrendered were, that 1t should be without pre- 
judice to the Covenant, that the citizens should be 
exempt from plundering, so long as they lived as 
the king’s loyal subjects, and that the victors should 
have free quaiter tor four days.!?, Montrose found 
in the town eight liundred ot the Fife Covenanters, 
whom he put into confinement in the church of St 
John; and he immediately ordered a subsidy to he 
raised by the citizens to the extent of nine thou- 
sand merks.!° 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BATTLFS OF ABERDFFN AND FYVIF 


’T1s ours by craft and by surprise to gun, 
*Tis yours to meet m arins, and battle on the plain 
PRIOn 


Montrose spent three days at Perth, in the 
expectation of assistance from the well-affected 
gentlemen of the neighbouthood, who, he calcu- 
lated, would now venture to break with the Cove- 
nanting government, by which they had intherto 
been held m such restraint and teiror. He was 
accordingly joined by Lords Dupplin and Spyme, 
and by some gentlemen of the Carse of Gowrie, 
each with a small band of armed 1etamers As 
yet, however, the most of those who would have 
heen inclined to rank under his standaid, were too 
much depressed by the religious tyranny which 
had so long prevailed, to be eithe: able o1 willing 
to make an open declaration 1n his favour. 

With the small accessions which he had pro- 
cured, he left Perth on the 4th of September, and, 
crossing over the Tay, directed ns course towards 
Forfaishne and Aberdeenslure, whee he hoped to 
raise a number of loyal clans, and especially the 
Ogilvies and the Gordons. He halted the first 
night in the open fields near Collace, where next 
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morning an event occumed of a very distressing 
nature. In the grey of the dawn, before the 
sounding of the révecdle, an alaim arose in the bi- 
vouack, that Lord Kilpont had been assassinated, 
and was now lying weltering in his blood. Mon- 
trose, on rushing to the spot, found it to be too 
true. This young nobleman had slept in the same 
bed with a Highland gentleman, James Stuart of 
Ardvoirlich, whose fiiend he had been fiom early 
youth Stuart, who was a man of ungovernable 
passions, had requested him, early in the morning, 
to walk out, that they might commune together 
upon a subject which nearly concerned both. 
When they were alone, and at a little distance 
from the camp, he disclosed to Kilpont a project 
for assassmating the Marquis of Montrose, and 
then flying to the Covenanters, who would be 
sure to reward them well for so valuable a piece 
of service. The young nobleman expressed the 
utmost horror at the proposal, and perhaps also 
used some severe language 1n remonstrating against 
it, when Stuart, either provoked by his words, or 
afraid lest he should denounce him to Montrose, 
pulled out his dirk, and at once stabbed him to the 
heart. He then immediately rushed forth, brandish- 
ing the bloody poniard in his hand, after the fashion 
of the Malays; a sentinel whom he crossed in his 
path, and who endeavoured to intercept him, he 
prostrated by one stroke of the weapon; and he 
was then lost in the mist, which happened that 
morning to be so dense, that 1t was impossible for 
the keenest eyesight to see a pike’s length through 
it. 
Montrose deplored this unfortunate incident with 
the keenest sorrow ; for Kilpont was not only his 
kinsman and friend, but his death would be likely 
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to occasion a general desertion of his numerous and 
valuable retainers. The Covenanters rejoiced over 
it with proportionate exultation, not even scru- 
pling to receive and promote into then service the 
wretched man who had perpetrated the deed. It 
seems to be one of the evils of civil discord, that 
the principles of honourable warfare are sure to be 
lost sight of in the exigencies of the time. This 
is the second instance of assassination, attempted 
or executed, which has been 1ecorded 1n these 
pages ; and it 1s certainly a most remarkable proof 
of the obliquity of the moral sense of the party, 
that Baillie, one of the most gentle and amiable of 
their number, speaks somewhere of the death of 
Kalpont as “ justly inflicted.” 

Montrose now altered his course a httle, and 
fell down upon Dundee, the wealth of which pro- 
mised even a better prize than Perth. But Argyle 
was by this time fast coming up behind im, and 
the citizens, on being summoned to suirender, re- 
solved to hold out till reheved by that general. 
Montrose, on the other hand, saw that, even if he 
should sit down to besiege the town, Argyle would 
probably beat him up befoie he should be able to 
capture it, or else would perhaps take advantage of 
his thus lying aside, to form a junction with the 
army mustering against him at Aberdeen. Seeing 
it necessary, therefore, to accomplish his origmal 
intention of marching noithward, and raising the 
Aberdeenshire loyalists, before coming to a colli- 
sion with Argyle, he suddenly quitted the environs 
of Dundee, and duected his route through Angus, 
In the course of this march, he was joined by the 
venerable Earl of Airly, with his two sons, Sir 
Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy, as well as by a 
considerable poition of the minor gentlemen and 
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retainers of this loyal clan. Several other gentie- 
men of Angus and Aberdeenshire hese flocked to 
his standard ; but although his army was thus in- 
creased in one respect, 1t was decreased in an- 
other, many of the Athole Highlanders having 
gone home, accoiding to their invariable custom 
after gaining a victory in the Lowlands, to deposit 
their spoil, wmle Loid Kailpont’s men had, with 
scaicely any exception, retired in attendance upon 
the corpse of ther master. 

Foi some time past, the provincial committee of 
Aberdeen, unde: the duection of Lord Buleigh, 
had been doing all they could to possess them- 
selves of the strength of the northern loyalists, so 
as to be able to turn against Montrose the very 
men whose services he was calculating upon tor 
himself. They had one regula regiment, that of 
Lord Elcho, besides some other dispeised soldiers, 
chiefly fugitives from Tippermuir , a force which, 
with the Covenanting clans of Foibes and Fraser, 
who served willingly, and the citizens of Aberdeen, 
the Gordons, and others, who were piessed into 
the service, altogether amounted to about two 
thousand five hundred foot, and five hundred horse. 
This aimy was well provided in cannon, and had 
some defences upon the landward side of Aber- 
deen, which were calculated to be of much service 
to them im case of their being attacked. 

Montrose, though attended by httle more than 
fifteen hundred foot, and by only four-and-forty 
horse, was obliged to adopt the resolution of im- 
mediately attacking this superior force. He found, 
on his approach to the river Dee, which may be 
said to form the great defence of the city, that the 
bridge was defended , but he turned aside to the 


west, and crossed the 1:ver by a ford at the Mills 
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of Drum. Then descending upon Aberdeen, he 
arrived, September 11, at a place called the Two 
Mile Cross, within half an hour’s march of the 
city, whee, finding Loid Burleigh’s army drawn 
out to receive him, he prepared for battle on the 
ensuing day. 

On the morning of the 12th, before either army 
was ready to engage, Montiose dispatched a 
diummer to beat a parley, with a commissioner, 
who was empowered to deliver a letter to the ma- 
gistrates of the city. The letter was received by 
those to whom it was duected, as they were 
maiching out with then troops, and bemg imme- 
diately 1ead, 1t was found to contain a command 
on the part of Montiose, as the royal heutenant, 
that they should submit themselves and the town 
to his authority, with the alternative of “‘ removing 
all then old men, women, and children out of the 
way, and standing to their peril.”* As the ofhcers 
of the Covenanting committee were present at the 
aeading of the letter, and were for the time paia- 
mount over the magistrates, 1t was of course de- 
termined, without a moment’s hesitation, that no 
answer should be returned, but that they should 
defend themselves as they best might against the 
demands of the common enemy. They therefore 
drew out their forces opposite to those of the royal 
general, over whom it afterwaids appealed they 
happened to have an advantage in point of situa- 
tion. 

There weie some circumstances connected with 
the partics now matshalled agamst each other, 
which cannot fail to strike the inind of the 1eader, 
as strongly characteristic of a period of civil dissen- 
sion. Montrose, who was now advancing against 


Aberdeen for the puipose of compelling its obe- 
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dience to the king by the sword, had, only four or 
five years before, twice approached it with the re- 
solution of employing the same measures to subject 
it to the domination of the Covenant. The magis- 
trates and citizens, who were then inclined to hold 
out agamst him in favour of distressed royalty, and 
whom he was only able to bieak to his purpose by 
employing the haishest means of compulsion, were 
now opposed to lnm for an object quite the con- 
trary of what they had previously entertamed, the 
piotection of the laws and religion of the Cove- 
nant Formerly, he had been tor the Covenant, 
they for the king; he was now for the king, they 
for the Covenant. Nor did the wonder stop here. 
The clan Goidon, tormerly so Catholic and so 
Joyal, and which Montrose had used such severe 
measures in reducing to an acquiescence in the Co- 
venant, was now brought out éo defend the same 
Covenant against him; 1t was headed by Lord 
Lewis Gordon, (third son of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly,) a youth who, in 1639, had headed a brief in- 
surrection in favour of quite the opposite piinciple, 
and who, it may be added, was soon to wheel once 
more to the side of loyalty by jommg Montiose ; 
and there was now in Montiose’s aimy a Sir Na. 
thaniel Gordon, who had alieady appeared in arms 
once on each side, who was now appearing in fa- 
vuur of the king, but who was soon after to appear 
again in behalf of the Covenant! Nothing could 
show more powerfully the difficulty with which 
men act when the ordinary landmarks of principle 
are covered by the raging tide of civil wai, nor 
could any thing prove more distinctly how large a 
poition of the community at this dreadful tame 
must have been always acting upon mere compul- 
sion. 
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The disposition which Montrose made of his 
small and inadequate forces, was nearly similar to 
the arrangement which he had adopted at the battle 
of Tippermurr. The Irish constituted here, as they 
had done in the former field, the centre or man 
body of the single line in which he drew out his 
troops. As for the wings, he was obliged, on ac- 
count of the absence of the Highlanders, to com- 
pose them partly out of the few horse he had, and 
partly of his best musketeers and aichers, (for bows 
and arrows were among the weapons brought to the 
field by this singular host,) and these were extend- 
ed as far as possible, with the view of preventing 
the numerous horse of the enemy from turning his 
flanks and falling upon his reat , a movement which, 
if they had been able to achieve it, must at once 
have decided the fate of the day. James Hay and 
Sw Nathamel Gordon commanded the nght of 
these wings, and Sir Wilham Rollock the left; 
while he himself flew about everywhere, distin- 
guished from other horsemen by his Highland coat 
and trews, to cheer, to direct, and follow up, every 
movement which he should see occasion to make, 
with whatever portion of his forces. 

The battle did not commence till Montrose had 
received assurance of the intention of the magis- 
trates to stand to their arms. He did not receive 
this intelligence from the messenger whom he had 
sent to deliver his summons, That person was un- 
fortunately killed, probably in a scuftle with the re. 
gular soldiers, at a place called the Justice Mills, 
as he was 1eturning fiom the magistrates to report 
the treatment which they had given to his letters.2 
Montrose was exasperated to the highest degree by 
2 circumstance which appeared at the moment, 
while as yet unexplained in all its particulars, a de- 
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liberate avowal on the part of the enemy that they 
were resolved to consider him and his army as be- 
yond the pale of civilized warfare, and he 1nme- 
diately issued an order to Ins soldiers, that, in the 
conflict about to commence, they should allow no 
quaiter, not even after victory should have unequi- 
vocally declaied in their favour, but should, by kill- 
ing all who fell into then power, at once take a re- 
venge for the death of then fellow-soldie1, and 
teach the enemy the necessity of giving them fan 
play for the future Such an order must be la- 
mented, as lettmg loose a band of ruthless soldiers 
upon the lives and property of a community of 1n- 
nocent and worthy citizens, but there can be no 
doubt as to the piopriety of the principle upon 
which Montrose was acting. 

The battle was commenced by the cannon of the 
enemy, which, being placed upon advantageous 
ground, immediately began to tell upon the royal 
forces, while the few pieces which Montrose had 
brought with him from Tippermuir, being situated 
on ground not favourable to their play, remained 
totally ineffective. Before the cannon had been 
long at work, the Covenanting general thought pro- 
per to dispatch his left wing of horse, which was 
commanded by Lord Lewis Gordon, against Mont- 
rose’s right wing ; his reason for selecting that pout 
of attack being apparently no other than that the 
ground in that quarter was level, and theretore fa- 
vourable for the evolutions of horse. Montrose no 
sooner saw the movement, than, calculating that 
the enemy’s right wing could not approach him fot 
some time, he transferred his own left wing to the 
support of his mght, which otherwise, he saw, 
would be unable to sustain the shock of so superior 
a body of horse. His two wings, thus united, and 
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consisting of forty-four horse, and a number of foot- 
men scattered though them, met the charge of 
Lord Lewis's three hundred cavahers, with a 
dauntlessness not to have been hoped for, far less 
expected, from so 1ll-matched a party. ‘They not 
only sustamed, with an unshiinking front, the 
charge made upon them by the huge and heavy 
body of the enemy, but they immediately began to 
act upon the offensive also, to dart upon, cut down, 
and by every possible method annoy their oppo- 
nents; and but a few minutes had elapsed, when 
the latter, fairly intimidated by the reception they 
had met with, wheeled about and retieated to the 
main army, leaving a gieat number of their body 
dead and wounded behind them. Montrose’s brave 
little party was unable to pursue them without con- 
siderable 115k , and 1t was well that they did not do 
so. Immediately on peiceiving the retreat of his 
left wing, Lord Burleigh dispatched ns nght to at- 
tack the left of the enemy, which he saw to be un- 
protected for the moment by the mancweuvre just de- 
scribed ; and this weighty party was fast approach- 
ing, and was indeed on the point of turning that de- 
fenceless extremity of the royal army, when Mont- 
rose, whose attention was duected over all the 
field at once, saw the danger, and instantly obvia- 
ted it by bringing up Ins united wings, and causing 
them to attack the advancing paity, where they 
least expected an attack, mn flank. Thus taken by 
surprise, the assailants, though as superior in num- 
bers as Lord Lewis's party had been, only fought 
for a few minutes, before they also thought prope: 
to fall back upon theu main body. In the struggle, 
buief as it was, a considerable number of the Cove- 
nanters were killed, and Forbes of Crangievar, and 
Forbes of Boyndhe, were taken prisoners. 
7% 
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In these two skunnshes, the Highland footmen 
are allowed to have done gieat execution with then 
ponderous broadswoids, and even with their bows 
and arrows. They wete also very much praised 
for the nmblencss which they displayed in moving 
along with the horse, a mmbleness which could 
scarcely have been expected from any body of men 
but themselves, bred as they had been m 90 pe- 
culiar a manne: from eaihest youth, to 1un, unre- 
stramed by either breeches o1 business, over then 
far-extending wildernesses and pathless nlls. The 
Thish here also displayed a full share of those quali- 
ties which fit them to such a degree for the profes- 
sion of arms; not only acting with vigour in the 
close and deadly struggle, but preserving through- 
out all that buoyancy of spit and disregard of pain 
which seem to be so necessary for the support of 
the soldier through the dreadful circumstances 
which it 1s bis fate to be surrounded with. An 
anecdote has been preserved regarding one of these 
gallant fellows, which 1s at once valuable as show- 
ing their spirit on the present occasion, and curious 
as a proof that the Irish national character was then 
precisely the same as at the present day. A can- 
non ball having shot off the leg of this brave man, 
so as only to leave it attached by a small piece of 
flesh or skin, and he perceiving that his comrades 
were somewhat affected at the sight, instead of 
showing the slightest symptom of vexation or pain 
himself, he cried out, “‘ Never mind, my lads; 1f | 
can serve no more on foot, my lord ma:quis must 
just put me among the horse,” and deliberately 
pulling out a clasp-kmife, he cut the limb fairly off, 
and handed it to a comrade “ for burial with the 
rest of the dead,” 


The battle, however, was by no incans decisis ely 
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gained. ‘The two different wings of the Cove- 
nantig horse had been fairly 1epulsed. Yet they 
were not completely dispersed, o1 even dispirited. 
They had only fallen back to their ongmal posi- 
tions, and the battle in a gieat measure stood 
just where it was at the commencement. It was 
now deliberated by the Covenanting leadeis, whe- 
ther they should not renew the attack, mixing the 
horsemen with the foot in the manner which they 
saw had been attended with so much success on 
the pait of the royalists; and they were perhaps 
about to adopt this project, when Montrose for- 
tunately made a countet-resolution, which fauly 
neutralized it. 

It being now obvious to the royal general, that 
his men were not so able, though pethaps equally 
willing, to sustain a chaige, as at the commence 
ment, he saw it to be the best expedient winiel: 
remained for him, to make one general and ene: - 
getic dash upon the enemy; m which case, he 
calculated, that, as they were alieady to a certain 
extent intimidated, and at the same time not ver\ 
well inclined to the cause, they would be disposed 
to give way before his own twice victorious anc 
nighly animated troops. Ridmg up, therefore, to 
the front of his hnes, he addressed them in a briet 
speech, to the effect that 1t was a mode ui fightine 
totally unwoithy of brave men, to stand still to bi 
shot at by mechanical engines , that the only way 
fo. a brave man to distinguish himself, was to close 
hand to hand with his enemies, and put the issue 
entirely to a question of comparative mantulness 
and that, seemg such was the case, he now recom- 
mended and wished them to fall upon the base 1e- 
hels opposed to them, and each man gue ful 
scope to lis own native valour, and the strength 
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of ns own individual aim The men whom he 
addressed, 1emembeiing Tippermun, requued no- 
thing but permission from then leader to peiform 
the bold movement which he described. It was, 
therefore, without a moment's hesitation that the 
now 1ushed simultaneously foi ward, and fell pell- 
mell upon the ranks of the enemy. The act was 
decisive. The horse of the Covenanteis did not 
stop a moment for the defence of the foot, but fled 
rapidly off in different duections, leaving them 
fully exposed to the swift hoise, and scatcely less 
swift footmen, who attacked them. The citizens 
of Aberdeen, and all the Fraseis, and Forbeses, 
and Goidons, who, voluntarily o1 involuntarily, 
weie there ranked up, turned in a moment before 
the flashing swords and poised firelocks ot the ad- 
vancing royalists ; and in a few seconds the whole 
affain was converted into a route, the direction of 
which was towards the city of Aberdeen. The 
royalists, remembering the fate of then messenger, 
and Montiose’s consequent license, cut down all 
they overtook without meicy, and even when 
they had entered the streets of the city, continued 
to destroy all whom they could see, not even ex- 
cepting such of the citizens as might not have been 
engaged in the battle. A scene of slaughter and 
plunder, indeed, now took place, of a nature al- 
most too horrible for 1ecital. 

To quote the simple but touching narrative of 
Spalding, who, as a citizen of Aberdeen, must 
have witnessed all he told, Montrose’s men “ hew- 
ed and cut all manne: of men they could overtake 
within the town, upon the streets, o1 in their 
houses, ot round about the town, as our men were 
flying, with bioadswords, without mercy or re- 
meid, When any one of these persons happened 
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to be well-clad, these cruel Iushes would first tir} 
[strip] him, to save his clothes unspoiled, and 
syne kill him. Montrose had promised them the 
plundering of the town, but he stayed not, but re- 
turned back from Aberdeen to the camp this same 
Friday night, leaving the Inshes killing, robbing, 
and plundering the town at their pleasure; and 
nothing that night but pitiful howling, crying, 
weeping, and mourning, though all the streets. 
This continued on Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day. It 1s lamentable to hear how tlur Irishes, 
who had gotten the spoil of the town, did abuse 
the same The men they killed they would not 
suffer to be buried, but tirled their clothes of 
them, and syne left the naked bodies lying upon 
the giound. The wife durst not cry nor weep at 
her husband’s slaughte: before her eyes, nor the 
daughter for the father, which if they did, they 
were presently slain also.” 

Montiose accomplished this victory with the 
loss of a very few men, winle of the Covenanters, 
on the other hand, there were several hundreds 
killed, including about one hundred and eighty of 
the citizens of Aberdeen. Yet few advantages ac- 
crued to him, besides the mere tirumph, and the 
compaiative safety which he now enjoyed, with 
only one instead of two aimies to oppose him. 
He was completely disappointed, for one thing, in 
the expectation which he had entertamed, that his 
appearance in the north, and ns victory over the 
Aberdeen committee, would raise the Gordons in 
his favou. That clan was entirely paralyzed by 
the orders of then chief, the Marquis of Huntly, 
who. having a good cause of displeasure at Montrose 
personally, and considering that his appearance in 
Scotland as the roval heutenant interfered with a 
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commission which he himself had procured, to be 
commander-in-chief over all the forces north of 
the Cairn-a-Mount, had not only resolved to give 
him no assistance, but had permitted his son, Lord 
Lewis, to join the common enemy against this 
particular one. Montrose marched with all haste, 
after the late battle, into the country of the Gor- 
dons ; but, howevei willing as individuals to rank 
under his standard, they were obliged, by the su- 
perior law of clanship and tenantry, to remain in- 
active witnesses of his progress. 

In the meantime, Aigyle was moving as fast as 
his heavy baggage or his cowardice would permit 
him, through Perthshire and Angus, in reluctant 
quest of this termble foe to the new government. 
His forces consisted of two or three thousand of 
his own Highlanders, two regular regiments of 
foot, (which had been recalled on purpose from 
England,) and no less than ten large troops of 
horse. Hitherto, he had taken care to be always 
at least two days and a half’s march behind Mon- 
trose ;> but now, when a second victory had given 
additional terro: to that nobleman’s arms, he seems 
to have adopted even moie cautious measuies in 
regard to him He did not ainve at Aberdeen 
till the 19th of Septembe1, the fourth or fifth day 
after Montrose had evacuated it, and his army 
did not move forward though the country, in 
continuation of the pursuit, for two or thiee days 
more Yet, howevei averse this general might be 
to assail Montrose on the field, there were certam 
other modes of hostility which he had no disincli- 
nation to put in practice against him. He publicly 
proclaimed, in the name of the Convention of Es- 
tates, a reward of twenty thousand pounds to any 
person who should either seize or assassinate that 
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excommunicated traitor: and he set a number of 
instruments at wo1k, to diaw away from him, by 
insidious means, the gentlemen who had marshall- 
ed themselves unde1 his banner. 

Montrose, unwilling to hazard all in a battle, 
and finding the Gordons dete: mined against join- 
ing him, endeavoured, about the end of Sep- 
tember, to cross over the Spey, in o1der that he 
might have that deep and rapid 1iver betwixt him 
and Argyle. The people, howevet, who lived on 
the other side, hearing of the dreadful ravages 
which both armies had committed in Aberdeen- 
shire, and anxious to prevent their own district 
from shaiing a similar fate, assembled on the brmk 
of the stream in gieat force, and, having drawn 
over all their boats, stood determmed to oppose 
the passage of the royalists. Montrose then pass- 
ed up along the bank of the stream a considerable 
way, and took as safe a position as he could find 
in the great forest of Abernethy. He mht have 
spared himself all his perplexity. Argyle follow- 
ed at a pace, which showed any thing 1ather than 
an intention to fight, only plundering and spoiling 
the lands of the disaffected Gordons m a style of 
unexampled cruelty , insomuch, 1t is said, that there 
were not four persons of the name left in their 
houses, nor a four-footed beast spared, within the 
whole district. He mustered his men upon the 
27th of September, at the Bog of Gicht, when they 
were found to amount to fou thousand in num- 
ber, yet he hesitated to engage an enemy who 
scarcely had a thud of that numerical force, and 
who, on account of his comparative destitution of 
cavaliy, might be considered as not possessing a 
fourth of their real strength. 

The imprudence of thus delaying an engagement 
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was speedily shown. Montrose took the opportu- 
nity afforded by it, to retire one evening up the 
couse of the Spey into Badenoch, and so down 
mito the countiy of Athole, dispatchmg, as he 
moved along, Alaster Macdonald, with a paity of 
five hundred men, to 1aise a reinfoicement among 
the western clans, and, almost ere Argyle was 
aware of his movement, he had once moie pene- 
trated into Angus, wheie he 1ecruited both his 
purse and his aimy. 

Argyle followed with his accustomed slowness 
upon almost the very track pursued by Montrose, 
but always six o1 eight days’ mach behind him. 
On his at length approaching Montiose at Ins 
quarters in Angus, that gencial once more went 
north, in the hope of 1aising the Gordons before 
Argyle should come up to teimfy them, and in 
order that he might there receive the accessions 
of force which he expected Alaster Macdonald to 
bing fiom the Highlands. The result of this 
strange evolution was that, about the 2Uth of Oc- 
tobe, after a circuit of two o1 three hundied miles 
through the countiy, he lay upon neaily the same 
ground that he had occupied a month betore, while 
Argyle’s army was approaching him fiom the very 
same quater. In the couise of this march, Mon- 
trose had, with a generosity which gained admura- 
tion even from his enemies, hibe:ated Sn William 
Forbes of Craigieva: and John Forbes of Boynd- 
he, the two gentlemen whom he had taken at the 
battle of Aberdeen, upon their mere parole, with 
the condition of their exerting themselves to pio- 
cure the liberty of the young Laird of Drum tiom 
the Covenanteis, and not to 1eturn in case of Mon- 
trose’s enduring a defeat before the stipulated pe- 
nod.é The magnitude of this favour can only be 
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sufficiently understood, when it is mentioned that 
at least one of the p1isoners was a man of the great- 
est value to his party. 

Durmg the time which intervened between his 
arrival in Strabogie and Argyle’s approach, Mon- 
truse employed hismenin mghtly ente1 prises against 
the disaffected; sending out little parties, not of 
horse, n which he was still much deficient, but of 
footmen ; who, moving with prodigious swiftness 
through the country, attacked every band of Cove- 
nanters 01 of neutial persons they could encounter, 
and neve1 failed to take them prisoners, and bring 
them in, man and horse, to the camp. This sys- 
tem both inflicted an infinite diead of his aims into 
the people of the distiict, and inspired Ins men with 
a feeling of confidence and ente1 piise, calculated to 
have a most favourable effect upon their general 
conduct. 

When he had tried all arguments with the Gor- 
dons in vain, he gave them up, and retired from 
their country to the castle of Fyvie, which, upon 
the 24th of October, he took out of the hands of 
the enemy, and occupied with a garrison of his 
own men. He was lying there in calm expectation 
of Argyle’s approach, but without being aware that 
he had yet crossed the Grampians o1 was within 
fifty miles of him, when suddenly the alaim was 
given that the enemy, having at length taken heart 
of giace, was artived within two mules of his 
leaguer, and seemed to be resolved upon attacking 
him. It will surprise the reader that Montrose, 
who practised the art of rapid marching and sudden 
attack with so much success, should have thus pet. 
mitted his enemy to put the same system so eftec- 
tually m force against himself. But tus seems to 
have been one of the pecuharsies of “ the gieat 
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marquis. Hus style of waifare was entuely active 
When he appeared in a passive capacity, he was no 
better than othe: generals. He appears to have 
been so confident of Ins superiority in the former 
mode of procedure, or to have been so completely 
accustomed to it, that he never could imagine the 
possibility of his opponents adopting it against him- 
self. The reader will see that it was through this 
chink in his mail that the sword of the enemy event- 
ually reached him. 

In the dilemma to which he was now reduced, 
it became a question whether he should descend to 
meet Argyle on fair ground, or throw himself into 
Fyvie castle and stand a siege. The former couse, 
as he had only fifteen hundred foot and fifty house, 
to oppose to Argyle’s two thousand five hundred 
foot, and twelve hundied horse, would have been 
next to madness ; and, as for the latter, he esteemed 
it not only dangerous, but derogatory to the glory 
of ns arms. So he resolved upon a different ex- 
pedient. There was behind Fyvie castle a con- 
siderable eminence, the upper pait of which was 
thickly wooded, while its sides were not only 1ug- 
ged by nature, but rendered additionally defensible 
by farm-enclosuies. Whithin the wood upon the 
top of that eminence, he placed ns men, and then 
calmly awaited the embarrassed attack which he 
foresaw the enemy must make upon him along 1ts 
lugged ascent, 

Before Argyle approached foi this purpose, 
Montrose was openly deserted by the few Gor- 
dons whom he had lately succeeded im taising , 
these men being, very naturally and excusably, 
averse to fighting agaist so many of their own 
trends as were 1anked im the othe: army, and 
more especially against the two sons of their chief, 
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who were there m high command. ‘To increase 
the distress he felt at so opportune an event, the 
Covenanters, at the fist charge, made themselves 
masters of a considerable portion of the face of the 
hill. His men were almost at the pomt of de- 
span, and disposed either to fly or yield, when he 
suddenly revived their courage by one of those 
brief but emphatic and apposite addiesses, which 
generals of his class have been known sometimes 
to apply so effectually. Reminding them in a few 
words of the wonderful victoiies they had already 
gained, and of their great individual supeionity 
over the enemy, so often and so strikingly pioved, 
he called to a colonel of the Insh, whom he knew 
to be a young man of the most gallant disposition 
and undaunted mind—“ O’Kean, take down you 
men with you, and beat me these fellows out of the 
ditches they have taken possession of, 30 that we 
may be no more troubled with them.” O’Kean 
hesitated not a moment to go with his small ban< 
upon the duty assigned to him, which, notwith- 
standing the superior number: he had to encounte1, 
and their support of cavalry, he executed with 
amazing spit, ferreting them out of their defences 
like so many watet-rats, and then fanly driving 
them back to then main position at the bottom of 
the nll. He was, moreover, so fortunate as to 
acquie by this encounte: a few bags of gunpow- 
der, which the enemy weie obliged to leave be- 
hind them, and which wete the more valuable, that 
Montrose was at this time very deficient in ammu- 
nition. ‘I am only sorry,’ remaiked one of the 
soldiers, as he 1eturned with this trophy to the 
top of the lull, “ that the fellows were so mggard- 
ly as to leave us no ball with the powder, but 
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I suppose we will not get a supply of that article 
from them without another bout.” 

This other bout seemed at the very moment 
about to take place. The Earl of Lothian, a chef 
leader in the Covenanting army, was now riding 
up the hill with five troops of hoise, apparently 
designed to charge the fifty royalist horse, who all 
stood at one place within a clump of wood. For- 
tunately, the all-seemg Montiose was able, before 
the enemy’s approach, to strengthen his hittle tioop 
with a band of good musketeers, who, opening an 
incessant and well-directed fire upon the assailants, 
as they were crossing the open field in front, fairly 
caused them to 1eel, and then to make a hasty and 
confused retreat. 

Montrose’s men were so much encouraged by 
these two successful enterprises, that they would 
have gladly broke down upon the enemy, and 
trusted all to a charge in their ordinary style. But 
the general, while he commended their spirit, 
thought it prudent to restiam them for the pre- 
sent to their secure position. It was perhaps for- 
tunate that he did so, for Argyle, after spending 
nearly a whole day on the giound, at last retired 
in the evening, and left him all the virtual honour, 
without any of the actual bloodshed, of a victory. 

Yet he had not altogether repelled his cautious 
and paltering enemy. On the very next day, Ar- 
gyle, encouraged by a report that Montrose was 
out of ammunition, brought back Ins army once 
more to the bottom of the Inll, and began, as be- 
fore, to annoy Inm with skumishing paities. The 
yeport which thus inflamed his courage was but 
too true, Montiose, who had as yet procured Ins 
ammunition entirely from the enemy, was now 
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totally destitute of bullets. He was making, it 1 
true, the most vigorous exertions to procure a sup 
ply of these necessary articles, by laymg all the 
cupboards of the district under contibution for 
pewter utensils ; and ns men were still in such 
spirits as occasionally to remark, while firing off 
bits of such things at Argyle’s skirmishers,—“ ]’m 
sure I’ve broke a tebel’s fare with that dish !"” 
Yet, the occasional and uncertain supphes which 
he thus obtained, were such as to place him on 
any thing but a fair footing with his well-provided 
opponents 

With all his superionty, however, Argyle was 
unable on this day, more than the preceding, to 
vain any decisive advantage over the royal troops. 
hey kept then post on the top of the hill agamst 
all his attacks, and he was at length obliged in the 
evening to retire once mote to his camp. On the 
succeeding day, and the next again, he renewed 
his attacks, but never with better success , and he 
was at length compelled, to the everlasting dis- 
viace of his arms, fanly to abandon the attempt, 
by retning over the river to the distance of five on 
six miles 

Montrose, thinking the present a proper oppor- 
tunity for taking up a position where he would be 
surer of supplies, now quitted his Inll, and, eluding 
Aigyle’s auny ma manner which excited univer- 
sal admnation, took up Ins quarters next might 
within the pleasant and well-detended parks around 
the Marquis of Huntly’s house of Strabogie. Ar- 
vyle followed, with the tention of bimging lnm 
to a battle upon the low ground, but a forlorn 
paity, which he sent out to provoke such a ren- 


counter, bemg warmly met and repulsed by the 
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royalists, lis courage cooled once mote, and he 
contented himself with only taking up a position 
opposite to that of the enemy. 

Here, howevei, the Covenanting general was 
able to bring into play agamst Montrose, 1f not the 
courage of the soldier, at least the cunning of the 
politician: he now set himself to the task of 
wiling over, by promises and bibes, the leading 
personages of the royal army. He was enabled, by 
an accidental circumstance, to succeed better in 
this honouiable entei prise, than he perhaps could 
have otherwise hoped for The winter was now 
beginning to set in with considerable severity, and, 
as Montrose was talhing of a retreat to the High- 
lands, instead of 1emaining upon the plains, a pros- 
pect of hardship and piivation for several ensuing 
months was presented to the imaginations of his 
Lowland adherents, such as they could not contem- 
plate with any degree of 1esolution. To avoid a 
fate which they thought they could not enduie, 
they listened to the obscure and insidious hints 
which Aigyle communicated to them, of reward 
and preferment in the service of the Estates , and 
it at length only 1equned the order from then com- 
mander, for a match into the horrid wildernesses 
behind them, to cause an almost simultaneous and 
universal detection. Even Colonel Sibbald, the 
zealous friend who had accompanied Montrose from 
England, deserted um on this occasion , as also 
Sun Wilham Forbes of Craigievar, the prisoner 
whom he had formerly liberated, and who was now 
going at large in the camp upon paiole. Out of 
all ins Lowland friends, there alone remained with 
him the Earl of Airly, a nobleman now sixty yeais 
of age, and of infirm health, but who was never- 
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theless resolved to brave the difficulties at which his 
younger companions had recoiled. 

Montrose beheld the desertion of his adherents 
with all the mdignation and scorn which a gene- 
rous spit must ever naturally feel, in contem- 
plating unmanliness or baseness of conduct. To 
show, at the same time, that Ins heait sympa- 
thized with the physical weakness which had oc- 
casioned so much moral turpitude, he no sooner 
learned that Mi Forbes of Boyndhie, the fellow- 
prisoner of Craigievar, had had the superior virtue 
to remain with him, although equally unfit to en- 
dure the miseries of a winter campaign, than he 
geneiously granted him peimuission to tollow his 
companion. Adopting, moteovel, a lesson of po- 
licy trom Ins antagonist, he sent off his faithful ad- 
herent, Sir Nathaniel Gordon, to the enemy's camp, 
for the pui pose of there endeavouring to disengage 
and bring over Lord Lewis Goidon, one of Argyle’s 
chief leaders ; and in this enterprise his commis- 
sion succeeded so well, as almost to revenge upon 
the Covenanting general the immense defection 
which he had occasioned in the leaguer of Mon- 
trose 

Ordeis for a retreat into the Highlands had been 
issued by the 10yal general before his friends had 
deseited him ; and he justly apprehended that Ar- 
gyle, learning from them what he mtended to do, 
would follow and annoy lim m his maich. To 
obviate the hazard of such an occurrence, he 
countermanded the march, called back the bag- 
gage, already on the way, and gave out that he in- 
tended to winter where he was. When a few days 
had passed, and he supposed the enemy might be 
thrown out, he suddenly resumed his intention, 
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sent off his baggage, touk a long night-match up 
Strathspey, and, before Aigyle knew of the move- 
ment, was completely out of his reach. He di- 
rected lis march through Badenoch towaids the 
Braes of Athole, without :evard to the snow which 
was now accumulating in that vast Alpme wilder- 
ness, whilst Argyle, unable to follow by such a 
track, dispersed the greater part ot his aimy, and 
returned by a safe and easier road to Edinburgh. 


NOTES 
TO 


VOLUME FIRST 


CHAP. J..~InTRODUCTORY 


1 Mary of Guise, widow of James V. 

2 I believe 1t may with safety be asserted, that no coun- 
try in the world could ever boast of contaming a people so 
generally and thoroughly possessed with the spirit of reli- 
gion, real or pretcnded, as Scotland at this time. It was 
then a common boast among the Scots, that, although poorcr 
than any other people in temporal wealth, they were by 
far the richest in spiritual God had seen proper to render 
religion the staple commodity, as it were, of their country — 
Calderwood’: History The following passage from Kirk. 
ton’s Church History, being the declaration of a clergyman 
of the succeeding generation, tends to prove the same fact. 
‘* But upon this youth of the Scottish Church I must pass 
a remark or two before I leave it ; and truly, whatever the 
country may be, the dispensation of the Church of Scot- 
Jand hath been singular among the churches. First, 1t 1s 
to be admired that, whereas mm other nations the Lord 
thought it enough to convert a few in a city, village, or fa- 
mily, to himself, as 1t was in Germany, the Low Countries, 
and in England, 1n Scotland the whole nation was converted 
by the lump; and within ten years after Popery was dis- 
charged 1n Scotland, there was not 1m all Scotland ten per- 
sons of quality to be found who did not profess the true 
reformed religion, and so it was among the commons in 
proportion. uo! here a nation born m one day; yea, 
moulded into one congregation, and sealed as a fountain 
with a solemn oath and covenant. One other particular im 
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the Scottish dispensation, was their ministers Though a 
stranger may perchance doubt or suspect, yet what I write 
I wnite from certain knowledge, and 1n conscience of the 
truth Such men have rarely been found in the Chnstian 
Church since the primitive times,” & &c Pp 21, 22. 

3 Calderwood’s True History of the Church of Scotland, 
(printed,) p. 229 

4 Calderwood, (printed,) p. 402 

5 Mr Robert Bruce, regarding whom some further in- 
formation will be found in a subsequent page, had 1n real- 
ity some pretensions to be considered the heir of King Ro. 
bert Bruce, being descended from a near kinsman of that 
distinguished sovereign He might, at least, be supposed 
to have remembered his relationship to the king, as a reason 
for pride in his own person; seeing that his descendant, 
Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, at the distance of two cen- 
turies more, 1s credibly affirmed to have entertained a strong 
feeling of dignity in the contemplation of his connexion 
with the family of the royal hero. Master Robert was at 
length banished by King James from Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence of his obstinacy mm professing a disbelief in the 
Gownte Conspiracy. 

6 Burden of Issachar, p. 8. 

7 Livingston’s Memoirs, Wodrow’s MS. Collection, 
Adv. Labrary, vol. xxv 

8 Calderwood, (printed,) p 758. 

9 Calderwood, MS Advocates’ Library, vol vin. 1050 

10 Scot of Scotstarvet’s Staggering State of Scots States- 
men, p- 92. 

11 Cadyow, the name of the original property of the 
Hamilton family mn Clydesdale. 

12 At a place to the south of Edinburgh, called the 
Sheens. 

13 Livingston’s Memoirs, Wodrow’s Collection, vol 75 


CHAP. IJ.—InrrRopucToRY 


1 Burnet’s opinion of them, though severer than might 
have been expected from his pen, 1s entitled to some con- 
sideration. ‘* These men,” he says, ‘* were all of a sort. 
They affected great sublimities m devotion They poured 
themselves out im prayer in a loud voice, and often with 
many tears. They had but an ordinary proportion of 
Jearning amongst them , something of Hebrew, and verv 
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little Greek Books of contréversy with Papists, but above 
all with Arminians, was the height of their study. A way 
of preaching by doctrine, reason, and usc, was what they 
set up on; and some of them affected a strain of stating 
cases of conscience, not with relation to moral actions, but 
to some reflections on their condition and temper: that 
was occasioned by their conceit of praying chiefly by the 
spirit, which every one could not attain to, or keep up to 
the same heat in all times.” 

2 See the enormous collection of MSS. compiled by this 
person, in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and in the 
Library of the University of Glasgow. 

3 Burt’s Letters from the North. 

4 Gillies’s Collections, I 289. 

5 ** Mr Robert Bruce, a man honourably descended, bred 
a lawyer, and designed for a statesman, but wonderfully 
called to the ministry, and wonderfully countenanced 1n 1t ; 
he made always ane earthquake upon his hearers, and rare-« 
ly preached but to a weeping auditory. I have heard ane 
minister say, he believed never man in the latter ages 
spoke with Mr Bruce his authonty. A poor Highlander 
hearing him one day, came to him after sermon, and offer- 
ed him his whole substance, (which was only two cows,) 
upon condition Mr Bruce would make God his frend ; 
ane evidence of the power of his ministry ; and many such 
he had.”—Kurkton’s Church History, 26. This 1s the 
only instance that has ever fallen under my observation, of 
a Highlander of this period betraying a susceptibility of 
devout mmpressions. 

6 Mr Livingston, in his Auto-Biography, Wodrow’s 
MSS. 

7 King James, at this period, endeavoured to restrain 
the progress of puritanism, by enjoming public sports on 
Sundays, and the moderate clergy of Scotland, or those 
who were disposed to yield to the court, seem to have at. 
tempted to set an example to the people, by patronising 
and attending them 

8 The following account of a skirmish, which took place 
about this period on the High Street ot Edinburgh, presents 
an extremely curious picture of the time :— 

“© 1591. Upon the seventh of Januar, the king coming 
down the street of Edinburgh, from the Tolbuith, the Duke 
of Lennox, accompaniet with the Lord Hume, following a 
little space behind, pulled out ther swords and invaded 
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the Laird of Logic. The king fled into a close-head, and 
incontinent retired to a skinner’s booth. The quarrel was, 
that Logie, a valet of the king’s chamber, would not ishe 
(go out) at the duke’s command, till he was put out by 
force, whereupon he upbraided the duke. The duke and 
Lord Hume were dischargit the court, but repaired to 1t 
againe soone after.”—Calderwood, MS vol. 1v. p. 219. 

9 One of the reasons alleged by the leaders of the church 
in 1599, against the introduction of bishops, was, that the 
honour rendered them incapable of practising the duties of 
aclergyman. They quoted a saying of Queen Elizabeth, 
on bestowing a bishopric. “ Alas for pity! we have mar- 
red a good preacher to-day.” And the king was exhorted 
not to mar good preachers by the same procedure —Cal- 
dcr wood, p 429. 

Another cause 1s stated in Row’s History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, | MS. Adv. Libr.} Speaking, 1n the supplement 
to that work, of Mr David Fergusson, minister of Dun- 
fermline, Row says, ‘* When the king (with whom he was 
very familar, and who had then frequent residence at Dun- 
fermline, it being a part of the queen’s dowry) asked him, 
* David, why may not I have bishops 1n Scotland, as well 
as they have in England?’ he answered, merrily, as was 
his way, ° Yes, sir, ye may have bishops here, but ye 
must remember to make us all cquall. Make us all bishops 
together, else ye will never content us; for, if ye set up 
ten or twelve loons over honest men’s heads, to knock us 
down, and give them in rent more thousands to debauch 
and misspend, than honest men have hundreds and scores, 
we will never all be content. We are all Paul’s bishops, 
Christ’s bishops—hold us as we are.” The king replied, 
© The devil-have-1t ails you but that you would all be 
alike, and ye cannot abide any to be over you.’ The mi- 
nister only answered, * Sir, bann not;’ for he had con. 
tracted a great habit of swearing, banning, and cursing.” 

10 Busk of the Universal Kirk, (MS. Adv. Libr. W. 1. 
14) p. 298. 

11 The following instance of the prophetic powers of Mr 
Robert Bruce, 1s recorded, with umphcit seriousness of be- 
hef, by the Rev. Mr Wodrow, in his “ Laves of Scottish 
Clergymen,” MS. Glasgow University Library. Be it 
remarked, Wodrow hved so late as the ecarlicr half of the 
last century. é 

““ April 17, 1601 John Watt, dcacon-of-deacons, or 
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deacon-convener of Edinburgh, was shot dead suddenly in 
the Burrow Muir of Edinburgh, by some unknown person, 
who had him at enmity. This man, on the knowen 17 of 
Becember, [1596,] had offered to invade Mr Bruce’s per-. 
son; for which reason he was a favourite at court ; and 
the trial of one Alexander Slimmon, who was suspected, 
but without cause, to be the instrument of Watt’s death, 
was very narrow, though it tended only the more to vindi- 
cate him. Mr Bruce did say to some friends, that he was 
persuaded a judgment from heaven was abiding John Watt, 
fer his wyurious treatment of him; and when he came to 
this hasty end, they could not but observe Mr Bruce’s 
words fulfilled ” 

Another instance of Mr Davidson’s powers of prediction 
is added :— 

Mr Davidson bemg anxious to have a new church built 
at Prestonpans, ‘‘ a place was found most convenient upon 
the lands of a small heritor of the parish, called James 
Pinkerton. Mr Davidson applied to him, and signified, 
that such a place of his land, and five or six acres, were 
judged most proper for building the church and the church. 
yard dyke, and he behoved to sell them. The other said 
he would never sell them, but he would freely gift those 
acres to so good an use; which he did. Mr Davidson 
said, © James, ye shall be no loser, and ye shall not want 
a James Pinkerton to succeed you for many generations ;” 
and hitherto, as I was informed some years ago, there has- 
been still a James Pinkerton succeeding to that small he- 
ritage in that parish, descending from him, and after se- 
veralls of them had been nm emment danger when chuld- 
less ”—Vol u fol. Article, AL; James Davidson, p 61. 

12 Maxwell, in his ** Burden of Issachar.” 

13 Burden of Issachar, pp 8, 9 

14 Livingston, in his Autobiography, MS. Adv. Library. 

15 On this person being confined in the state-prison of 
Blackness, for not kneeling at the communion, Lady Cul- 
ross wrote to him a letter of comfort, 1n which she assured 
him that the Darkness of Blackness was not the Blackness 
of Darkness. 

16 It would appear that, in Lady Culross’s time, the 
female enthusiasts of her order used to carry on familar 
correspondence by letters with the most distinguished of 
the clergy, such as Rutherford and Livingston. Mr Sharpe, 
who informs us, 1n a note to Kirkton’s Church History, 
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that he has seen letters addressed to Livingston from the 
Marchioness of Hamilton, the Countesses of Eglintoun and 
Wigtoun, and many others of equal and inferior rank, all 
of them expressing great attachment to the person of the 
holy man, as well as his system of doctrine, prints from the 
original manuscript the following pious and most amusing 
epistle, written by Lady Culross : 


% To my loving and worthy brother, Mr John Livingstone, 
preacher of the word of God. 


“¢ My werry worthy and deir brother, I have written to 
you alredy ; 1 know not if 1t be cum to your hands. J] am 
presently in John Gillon his house. We cam weill over, 
blessed be God. I hope you will meet us 1n the Shotts the 
morn so soon as you can. Jobn Gray and his wyf are heir. 
We long earnestly for you. Be earnest with God, and do 
as he derrecte. This 1s my first voyage heir; if ye dis- 
apoint me-—I will say nae mair. I hope God sal bring 
you heir, and furnish you as we have neid. I was stayit 
the first day with storms, sair against my will. Come and 
mak us amends for all faults. John Gray, your young bab, 
longs for the pap ; blessed be God for that change , come 
help to confirm him. We have all need of you If ye 
com not, it will grieve me, therefor mak no excusis Pray 
earnestly for us; nevir sic neid ~The sprite of God be with 
you and convoy you; his grace be with you till meitung 
and for evir. In hast. Yours in Christ, 

“«. MELvILI. 

“ Your clais are heir, quhilk ye left with us to mak us 
the mor sure of you; and yet ye failed us. Do not so now, 
for feir we poind your nicht-cap. 

“ June, 1629.” 

17 Bruce had been banished to Inverness for non-confor- 
mity. This town, probably on account of its remoteness, 
seems to have been used for this purpose on more occasions 
than one by the dominant powers. 

18 That the women were as zealous 1n the reign of James 
VI. as in that of Charles I., in favour of the high-flying 
clergy, 1s proved by an incident which took place in Edin- 
burgh, in 1587, ummediately after Queen Mary had been 
sentenced by Queen Elizabeth. James, to manifest his na- 
tural affection on that dreadful occasion, commanded the 
salvation of his mother, both as to body and soul, to be 
prayed for 1n all religious assemblies, and also appointed & 
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particular day of fasting and prayer, commanding Adam- 
son, Archbishop of St Andrews, to officiate in St Giles’s 
church. But the minister perched up in the pulpit a young 
fellow of the name of John Couper; upon which James 
exclatmed from his gallery, ‘* Master John, that place wag 
designed for another ; yet, since you are there, do your duty, 
and obey the charge to pray for my mother.” Couper re- 
pled, that he would speak no otherwise than as the spirit 
should direct him, and immediately began an oration, which 
consisted of little else than a shower of nicknames upon the 
poor queen. The king, shocked at this violation of his dig- 
nity, if not also at the msult offered to his mother, com- 
manded the barbarian to stop ; whereupon he gave a loud 
knock with his fist upon the pulpit, and cried, ** This day 
shall bear witness against you in the day of the Lord !”” He 
then passed down from the pulpit, and, together with the 
whole wrvis in the kirk, removed from the same.””.—-Moyse’s 
Memoirs, 115. Spottiswood, 354. Sanderson, 102. 
19 Guthry’s Memours, p. 23. 


CHAP. ITI..-INTRODUCTION OF THE SERVICE- 
BOOK. 


1 Christmas, 1625. 

2 Lord Belhaven. 

3 MS. Advoc. Lib. 

4 Laud’s Troubles, p. 168. 

5 The authorities quoted in the following account of the 
tumult are, the 135th article in the 43d volume of the 
Wodrow Manuscripts, in the Advocates’ Library ; the 
History of the Kirk, by Row, MS. [Advoc. Lib. W. en 
at p. 282; and the king’s own account, m what 1s call 
the Large Declaration, p 23. 

6 The particular department of St Giles’s Church, in 
which the following incident took place, was that central 
portion which was formerly in use under the name of the 
Old Church, and which was latterly converted by the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh into a police-office. The East, or 
New Church, was at that time under repair for the erec« 
tion of the altar ‘“* and other pendicles of that idolatrous 
worship.”’—Crawford’s History of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

7 Her exclamation 1s recorded in a pamphlet, entitled 
“* Notes upon the Pheonix edition of the Pastoral Letter,"’ 
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by the celebrated polemic, Samuel Johnson, 1694. The 
old lady 1s there called an herb-woman, probably upon the 
credit of tradition ; and that she really was so, 18 certified 
by the curious old paper called the Mercurius Caledonius, 
published soon after the Restoration ; where 1t 1s mention. 
ed, as one of the extravagant proceedings of that drunken 
period, that Janet Geddes burnt the herb-stall which she 
kept close by the Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, 1n one of the 
bonfires ; beg induced to do so by the pure spint of loyalty. 
It must certainly have been a strange sight to see the indi- 
vidual who had cast the frst weapon 1n the great civil war, 
sete eventually one of the first symptoms of returmng 
oyalty. 

8 Accotung to some authorities, there was a consider- 
able number of stools thrown. Indeed, the whole mot was 
afterwards popularly known by the epithet of “ TheCast~ 
ing o’ the Stules.” 

9 Ear. 

10 The pamphlet from which the most of these circum- 
stances are taken, 1s entitled ‘‘ Stoneyfield Day,”’ and 1s 
said to have been written by Sir James Balfour, afterwards 
Lord Lyon. The common story of the woman crying out 
the above as she threw the stool at the Dean’s head, 13 
proved by Mr Brodie to have onginated in an error on the 
part of Daniel Defoe. 

11 Blame. 

12 It was perhaps in allusion to this part of the fray, that 
the old song was wnitten,—of which the following seems to 
be the only verse preserved - 

Put the gown upon the bishop, 
That’s his miller’s-due o” knaveship ; 
Jenny Geddes was the gossip, 

Put the gown upon the bishop. 

13 The folkowimg letter, written by Sir James Balfour, 
Lord Lyon, [from a small MS. collection in the AdvocateY 
Labrary, | respecting the tumult of the 23d July, illustrates, 
in a remarkable degree, the spirit which possessed all ranks 
of the community on that occasion -— 

** My Lonp. I know your sudden departure from this 
city on Saturday was to see how they brought your light 
from darkness. Neither will I accuse you as privy to that 
Asanna our great-heidit bischop had this bypast Saboth, 
from the tumultuous commons in welcommg home their 
new-devised liturgie to old St Gealles. Bot our day here 
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began to darken ere twelve o’clocke, (a very short day in 
July, mndeed,) and 1f we leve to tell you, my lord, likely to 
become a foul day. Had not our prime churchmen had 
large breeches (happily), and nimble heels to save them 
from a strong tempest, which at two several tmes menaced. 
destruction to all, yet rubbled the noddles of bot two or 
three. Neither could that lubbarly monster with his satine 
gown defend himself by his swollen hands and greasy belly, 
bot he had half a dissen (dozen) neckfishes to a reckoning 5 
and Maxwell became so affrighted, that to have been safely 
gone, I verily think he wold have left Armimuus’s house, 
and ran under the keys to the Vatican. But this day is fair 
weather, and an indiction 1s set on Edinburgh ; for, since 
the preceese people wall not sing their prayers, our famous 
clergy will not suffer them have any in prose. Our weiffes 
here inveighs [envies] your lordship’s happiness, who may 
pray publicly as the primitive fathers did, and say * So be 
it,’ whereas thir greasy-bellied fathers would have them to 
sing Amen, and to use many wanton curtisies, bobbings, 
noddings, and kneelings, which this rough and uncivil mul. 
titude have not been accustomed to nor acquainted with ; 
a world of trash and trumpery, as your lordship may be- 
hold lardeit n their new Alcoran,” &c. &c. 

14 It 18 curious to observe the 1mperfect ie of Glas- 
gow at this early period. There appear to have been then 
no street lamps. 


15 Rothes’s Relation, MS. Adv. Lib. pp. 6, 7, and 8. 
CHAP. IV.—THE SUPPLICATION. 


1 Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 24. 

2 On the 20th of August, when the Earl of Southesk 
ventured to recommend the petition in council, Spottiswood, 
the chancellor and primate, observed that there were only a 
few ministers and two or three Fife gentlemen in town, and 
‘* what needed all this stir about the affair ?”” The earl 
replied, with laudable boldness, that ‘if all their pouches 
(pochets) were well ryped (searched), a great many of the 
best gentry in the country would be found to resent these 
matters.”’—Hothes’s Relatson, MS. p. 12. 

5 A savoury locality in the old town of Edinburgh, now 
swept away. It was a close passage through the isolated 
pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, and led from the 
main street towards the ss of the tolbooth, or court-house. 

B2 
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4 Straloch’s MS 

 Rothes’s Relation. 

6 As they were walking along, the bishop of Galloway 
was sahuted with the epithets, ‘* Papist Loon, Jesuit Loon, 
and Betrayer of Religion ;” on whieh the terrified provost 
‘expressed a desire to retreat back to his fortress the Tol- 
booth. But the noblemen prevailed upon him to go on, by 
assuring him that 1t was but a pack of poor women ‘ who 
uttered these cries ’’—Rothes’s Relation. 

7“ At eight o'clock, after the supper, in Dame Ifome’s 
house.”’—Rothes’s Relatron 

8 Guthry, p- 31 

9 Baillie, 1. 32. 


CHAP V.—SUBSCRIPTION OF THY COVFNANS 


1 Straloch’s MS Adv. Labr 

2 Straloch’s Ms 

3 In point of precedency 

# Straloch’s MS. 

5 Afterwards raised by King Charles to the title of Kora 
Balvaird. 

6 Guthry’s Memoirs 

7 Rothes’s Relation 

8 Straloch’s MS. 

9 Straloch’s MS. 

10 Straloch’s MS. 


CHAP VI.—HAMIL1ON’S COMMISSION 


1 Yet Clarendon informs us, that all the time that these 
violent proceedings were going on in Scotland, proceedmgs 
which may have been called the very birth-throes of the 
great civil war, nobody in England ever thought of inqun- 
mng about them. Scotland was a country which the Eng- 
lish of that time regarded less than the minutest and most 
distant contmental states. While the news of Poland, Ger- 
many, and other kingdoms, were regularly stated for the 
satisfaction of the public, Scotland ‘** had not a place or men- 
tion a one page of any gazette /”? At that period, be it 
rhoreover observed, the English council never interfered in 
the business of Scotland. The king, from jealousy lest his 
natave kingdom should be thought subsidiary to England, 
managed all its busmens himself, with the advice of only 
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one or two Scottish noblemen who were always about him, 
as the Marquis of Hamilton, the Duke of Lennox, &ec. 

2 Perhaps projectorship would be the better phrase ; but 
the sentunent mmplied 1s precisely the same. 

3 This casuistical and inhuman sentiment, so unworthy 
the general character of Charles, 1s avowed 1n one of his 
letters to the Marquis of Hamilton. See Burnet’s Memoirs 
of the Dukes of IZamulton, p. 53. 

4 Afterwards the famous Marquis of Argyle Guthry 
informs us, 1n his Memonrs, that when this nobleman was 
about to return to Scotland, bis father, the Earl of Argyle, 
« faithful cavalier, advised Charles to detain him, °* else he 
would be sure to wind him a pimn.’’ But Charles replied 
to this strange suggestion, that as he had called Lorn up on 
wsurance, he behoved to be a hing uf his word, and permit- 
ted him to return. 

5 Chefty from Holland, a state decidedly frendly to the 
(Cause 

6 Rothes’s Relation 

7 This ts told by Gorden of Straloch, in his curious ma- 
nuscript, where 1t 15 added, that one old deaf minister, not 
hearing what the Commissioner had said, desired one of his 
neighbours to repeat it, when the person so asked, with a 
facetiousness scarcely to have been expected on so solemn 
an occasion, sounded ito the deaf man’s ear, ** Brother, his 
(irace says it’s we who make all the kail salt,” alluding to 
a Scottish proverb generally used in regard to any thing 
which has spoilt a plot. ‘* There was much salt truth in 
the jest,” says Straloch, who of course must have relished 
it with all the poignancy of a devout cavalier 

% Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. 

9 Baullie’s Letters, 1 61. 

10 See Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 

41 They held a solemn fast a few days before the Com- 
missioner arrived, for the purpose of imploring the Deity te 
dispose the king’s heart 1n their favour. 

12 Rothes’s Relation, 249. 

15 Rothes’s Relation. 

14 Burnet’s Memoirs 

15 Baillre’s Letters, 1 62. Straloch’s MS.1 85. 

16 Baillie’s Letters, 1. 69. These voices proceeded, not 
from the open windows, where any person crying could 
scarcely have failed to be distinguished, but from the «mall 
round holes in the wooden-fronted tenements of the High 
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Street, by which the common stairs were lighted. This 1s a 
minute fact ; but 1t shows to what mean shifts the loyal or 
Episcopal party were at this time reduced for the expression 
of their sentiments, and how completely the Covenanters 
had them under awe. 

17 See a letter marked No. 79, n a volume of manuscripts, 
entitled, Historical Miscellanies, Adv. Libr. IV. 3. 12. 

In a letter written soon after the subscriptiun of the Co- 
venant, [{ No. 27, in the same volume, ] the following amu- 
sing passage occurs :—‘* Dayly we heer of new passages 
falling out against the bishops and their conforming mi- 
misters. On Thursday last, at Lanark, five or sax minis- 
ters, that kythed (showed) themselves for conformity,” 2. é. 
to Episcopacy—‘* and refussed to send commissioners to 
Edinburgh, got theer paths soundly from the wyffis there” 

Another letter-writer in the same manuscript collection, 
addressing the Earl of Angus, thus speaks of the unfortu- 
nate bishops .—** They that are here, are m their lurking 
holes, as proud and perverse as ever. Profess what they will, 
they are like the serpent, they will never be straight in their 
course, so long as there is life in their tails You that are 
princes in the land, 1n whose proper places due to your worth 
and birth they have mtruded themselves, should tak 1t to 
heart to curb the pride of these usurpers of your preroga- 
tives. They wald extend jus ufriusque gladiw against all 
laiks that wald presume to possess their sees ; albeit, they 
could sing and say as weill as the ; for preaching and 
praying becomes not their rockets. It was ane old saying 
of Creichton, bishop of Dunkeld, that bishops are not or- 
dained for preaching. The sports and exercise of noble and 
heroik persons of old, was to hunt wolves, bears, and foxes, 
rather than fearful hars and harmless birds. Now when 
foxes are 1n the chace, hero1k sports will try their courage. 
Charles the Great made Rome great. I wish our gracious 
Charles wald tak to heirt to raze their greatness wha wald 
diminish his, and accomplish the prophecie ” 

18 Spalding’s Troubles, Vol. 1. p. 68. Straloch’s MS. 

19 Straloch’s MS. 1. 158. 


CHAP. VII.—.THE GLASGOW ASSEMBLY. 





1 Burnet’s Memorrs. 

2 The Episcopal Palace near the Cathedral. 

3 It has been alleged by the cavalier historians, that this 
was a farce got up beforehand by the Covenanters; and 
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Straloch, who relates the circumstance with great minute- 
ness, nforms us, that Lord Erskine afterwards endeayour- 
ed to deny it altogetber, ‘‘ suffering more trouble,”” he wit- 
tily remarks, ‘* 1n latter life, about having done so silly a 
thing, than he ever really suffered before for having delayed 
to sign the Covenant.”” 

4 The following popular verses, preserved in the MS. 
volume of Historical Miscellanies, already quoted, may be 
given as a sort of synopsis of the popular scandal at this 
time circulated concerning the bishops : 

*¢ St Androis 1s ane atheist, and Glasgow 1s a gouk, 

A. wencher Brechin,* Edinburgh of avarice a pock. 

To Popery prone 1s Galloway, Dunkeld 1s rich 1m treasor, 

A courtier Ross, but, glutton hke, Argyle eats out of mea- 

sor. 

Drowned Aberdeen in poverty, Murray 1s subul-witted, 

Dumblane, the crippel, loves a cupp, it 1s for alk srk 

footed. 

Skilled Orkney 1s in archery, as Caithness 1s n drogs, 

Oh what a shame Christ’s flock to trust to such unfaith- 

ful dogs.” 

5 Baallie’s Letters, 1. 140, 


CHAP. VIII.—coMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 


1 That the restoration of Britain to the church of Rome 
‘was an object with many of Charles’s clergy and courtiers, 
is proved incontestably by Mr Hallam in his Constitutional 
History of England. 

2 By Burnet, in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamulton 

3 ** Naked rogues as they were ,”’ such was the phrase 
used by the Marquis of Hamilton, in making offer of them 
to his Majesty. Burnet, 113 

4 The following account of General Leshe, [from Stra-~ 
loch’s MS. Book iy. p. 18. ] 1s curious, and worthy of be- 
ing here quoted : 


* A woman was at this time going through the country, bearmg in 
her arms a child, which she aseribed to the Bishop of Brechin, but 
the cavahers always said that she was suborned to do so by his ene- 
mies Brechin was one of the most spirited of all the prelates, as 
witness an anecdote, which 18 recorded in all the contemporary pub 
heations Being at one time threatened with personal violence, 1 
case he should read the Service-Book in Ins cathedral, he went into 
the pulpit with a pair of pistols in his belt, and resolutely read out 
the liturgy from that odious volume. 
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‘© Alexander Leslie, a gentleman of base birth, born in 
Balveny, by his valour, conduct, and long service under the 
king of Sweden in Germany, had raised himself from no- 
thing to the digmity of a Veldt-Marshal. He returned to 
his native country. laden with riches and honours, and sett. 
ling near his chief, the Earl of Rothes, who invited him 
home, and was one of the principal authors of the war, he 
purchased a fair estate in Fife. Every thing relatmg to 
the war was carried on by General Leshie’s advice. He 
caused send to Holland for great store of armour and am- 
munition, (arms for 30,000 men, says Dr Burnet, were in 
a short time brought to Scotland,) and to Germany, France, 
Holland, and Denmark, for the most expericnced and va- 
lhant commanders, who, being all Scotsmen, came over in 
great numbers, hoping to make up their own fortunes on 
the ruin of their native country; but the Lord did other- 
wise, blessed be his holy name! Leslie caused cannon to 
be cast 1n the Potter-row by one Captain Hamulton ; he 
trained the Earl of Rothes’s men in Fife; established a 
council of war, consisting of nobles and officers, men of 
wisdom and experience ; and 1n the beginning of January 
began to cast trenches round the town of Leith. Spaldmg 
seems to have mistaken the place of General Leslie’s birth. 
Balveny was never possessed by the Leshes; but Tullich 
over against 1t on the east side of the water of Fiddich and 
Kininvie, a mile to the north of Tullich, a most pleasant 
seat on the same water of Fiddich, belongs to them at this 
day. <A gentleman of that family told me that Leshe was 
a natural son of Kininvie’s, and that his mother during her 
pregnancy could eat nothing but wheat bread, and drink no- 
thing but wine, which Kininvie allowed her to be provi- 
ded of, though she was nothing but a common servant—a 
sign that the child she was big with would prove an extra- 
ordinary person.”’ 

5 Especially Burntisland and Kinghorn. 

6 Younger son of the first Ear] of Haddington, and ge- 
nerally honoured, reason unknown, with the nickname of 
* Dear Sandve Hamailton.”’ 

7 Histona Motuum, 318 — Burnet, 114 —Straloch’s 
MS. Book uv. 

8 Younger brother of the Laird of Glenegles. 

9 The gate then entered on the south side of ** a sump- 
tuous out-work of ashler-work, called the Spur, which, be- 
cause 1t was both troublesome and useless to the castle, was 
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afterwards demolished by the English, when they got the 
castle into their possession.”’-—Straloch’s MS. 

10 Spalding’s Troubles.—Straloch’s MS. 

11 Spalding, 1, 124. 

12 Straloch’s MS ‘ The horsemen wore their mbbons af- 
ter the fashion of the ordinary orders of knighthood ; but, 
instead of any thing like a medal, or order, hanging from 
the ribbon, they appended therefrom the spanners for their 
firelocks.”” This mbbon afterwards became the general 
badge of the Covenantinug army, and hence the epithet “ a 
true blue Covenanter.”’ 

13 No man, or class of men, 1s ever found proof against 
the prevailing superstitions of their particular age. Stra- 
loch himself confesses his belief in many prodigies which 
he tells,—prodigies much more extravagant than the idea 
that God had granted the Covenanters three days of good 
weather. 

14 He had with him a few pieces of cannon, which were 
popularly called ‘* Dear Sandie’s Stoups,” because they 
had been cast by Colonel Alexandcr Hamilton, who, as al- 
ready mentioned, was nicknamed Dea) Sandve —Straloch’s 


15 Evidently an equivoque, intended by both for mutual 
deception—Huntly understanding the king’s religion, and 
Montrose that of the Covenanters. 

16 Straloch’s Ms. 

17 Spaldmg —Straloch’s MS. 

18 Such was the impression of Gordon of Straloch. See 
his MS. Book 1v, p. 57. 

19 Spalding. 


CHAP. [X.—caMPaIGNn OF 1639. 


' ' Midway between the islets of Inch-Keith and Inch. 
solm. 

2 Beacons had been erected throughout the whole coun- 
try, which, bemg lighted at the first appearance of the 
fleet, convened the people of all the neighbouring districts 
ma single day’s time. 

5 It was reported at the tame, and the report 1s not um- 
probable, that she had provided herself with a couple of 
gold bullets for this purpose, perhaps thinking that the 
premier nobleman of Scotland, and the representative, prd 
tempore, of Majesty, was entitled to be shot with a better 
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metal than ordinary lead.—See Pinkerton’s Scottish Galle. 
ry, Straloch’s MS. &c. 

# Some Kirkaldy skippers expressed the same desire. — 
Baillie’s Letters, 1. 167 

5 It was not till the beginning of June, when he had ap- 
proached the Border, that Charles sent permission to Ha- 
multon to commence hostilities on the Covenanters. He 
then, says Burnet, resolved to spare neither his own town 
of Borrowstonness, nor his cousin’s of Prestonpans. Here, 
however, an accident which nearly befel himself seems to 
have prevented him from doing any mischef ‘* He went 
out one day,” says Burnet, * in a small vessel with a 
drake on her, and sixty soldiers, to view the Queensferry, 
and burn the ships that lay m the harbour, when he saw a 
merchant barque coming down towards him, and caused 
his men to row up to her. She, as soon as she perceived 
her danger, ran ashore upon the sands of Barnbugle. The 
tide then falling, and he following her apace, he ran him. 
self also aground, where he was lke to have been very 
quickly taken by the men on the shore, who were playing 
upon him, and some volleys passed on both sides. They 
on the shore were only waiting till the waters should fall, 
in order to take him, which they would certainly have 
done, 1f the seamen had not got out, and, up to their mid- 
dle in water, pushed off their vessel. ‘Chey then returned 
safe to the fleet.” 

6 That the Covenantcrs were at this period by no means 
ceremonious in their methods of raising money, will appear 
from the followmg curious paper, copied from the original, 
yn the possession of Mr Stewart of Dalguise : 

“¢ At Edinburgh, the 15 day of May 1639, the Noble- 
men, Commissioners of shires and burrows being for the 
time, gives full power and commission to the Provost, Bai- 
hes, and counsail of Perth, or any of their number they 
think expedient to deal with the burgesses and inhabitants 
of the said burgh of Perth, for borrowing of moneys from 
any person or persons within the said burgh, and to assure 
them of any kind of securitie, ether by noblemen, gentle. 
men, or burgesses, or either of them, as the lenders shall pleas 
require tor repayment thereof, with interest during the non- 
redelivery And in case any who sall have money, and refuse 
to lend the samine, we authorise our said commissioners to 
intromitt with the samine, upon note for securitie, to be 
granted in manner forcsaid. Requuzing all noblemen, gin. 

8 
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tlemen, magistrates of burrowes, and others, to assist our 
said commissioners, 1n doing what sall be necessar for ob- 
tceining of moneyis upon securitie, or otherwayes, in case it 
sall be without reason refuised. 

(Signed) ‘* Mar—Rothes—Cassilis-—Boyd—Naper 
—Cunninghamheid—S. Moncrieff—Dundas of that 1k— 
Robertland—W. Cunningham—Ro. Adar—J. Smith for 
Ayr—Richard Maxwell for Edin —Alex Skeyne for Mon- 
trosse—David Cunningham for Glasgow—Tho. Bruce for 
Sterling.” 

7 Tureff, or, as 1t 18 more commonly called, Turray, 1s 
exactly half way betwixt the cities of Aberdeen and Elgin , 
for which fact there 1s the authority of a rhyme well known 
in the north of Scotland .— 

When ye’re at the Brig of Turray, 

Ye’re just half way between Abcrdecn and Elgin m 

Murray. 

8 Straloch gives this account of the affair in hisown MS. 

9 The whole of this affair was popularly called “ the Ba- 
rons’ Reign” It was a reign of only a week. 

10 Straloch’s MS 

11 Straloch’s MS. 

12 Historia Motuum. 

13 Bailhe’s Letters. 

14 Historia Motuum. 

35 Baihe’s Letters, 1. 177. 

16 Afterwards Earl of Hartfell 

17 Straloch’s MS. 

18 That 1s, from the Earl of Holland. 

19 The small breach in a cloudy sky, which generally 
appears 1n the direction from which the wind proceeds, 1s 
so termed in Scotland to this day 

#0 See a letter from Sir Harry Vane to the M. of Hamil- 
ton. Burnet’s Memoirs, 139. 

21 Rushworth’s Collections. The negligence of the 
king’s scout-master, Sir Roger Widdrington, was consider- 
ed the more wonderful on this occasion, as he was an Eng. 
jish Borderer, who had been selected for the ofhce on ac- 
count of his experience, before the union of the crowns, in 
the Border-wars, and his continued hatred of the Scots. 

22 ¢¢ The general had a braw royal tent; but it was not 
set up. His constant guard was some hundred of our law- 
vers, nusketeers, under Durie and Hope’s command, all 
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the way standing in good arms, with locked matches, be« 
fore his high gate, well-apparelled. 
* * « * 

*¢ His councils of war were daily kept in the castle, 
whence he came nightly, with Baillie, on their horses, for 
setting of the watch. 

* * * 7” 

‘“¢ He kept daily in the castle an honourable table for the 
nobles and strangers with himself; for gentlemen waiters, 
thereafter, at a long side-table. The fare was as became a 
general 1n time of war ; not so curious by far as Arundel’s 
to our nobles; but ye know the English fare sumptuously 
both in war and peace, and are despised by all their nagh- 
bours. , It seems his table was on his own charge; for, so 
tar as yet I know, neither he nor any nobleman or gentle. 
man of considerable rent, got any thing for their charge.” 
—Barllre'’s Letters, 1. 177. 

23 Straloch’s MS. Jockcy was the familiar name given 
by the English, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
to the personified idea of a Scotsman, as Sawncy 1s at the 
present day. 

24 Such 1s Baullie’s phrase. 

25 Another proof, by the way, of the strong reasons 
which these personages had for entering into the war. 

26 The following extract from Gordon of Straloch’s MS. 
(Adv. Lib. Jac. V. 5. 40) regarding a curious circum. 
stance which took place near Dunse Law, while the army 
lay there, June 1639, may be esteemed as, to a certain ex- 
tent, ulustrative of the spirit of the times. 

** And here, by the way, I shall remember upon that 
which fell out near Dunse Law about these times. It was 
the falling of a part of a bank, upon the steep side of a hill, 
near by the Scottish camp, which of 1ts own accord had 
shuffled downward, and by its fall discovered nnumerable 
stones, round for the most part in shape, and perfectl 
spherical, some of them oval shapen. They were of a dar. 
grey colour, some of them yellowish, and for quantity they 
looked like balls of all sizes, from a pistol to field-pieces, 
such as sakers or robinetts. Upwards smooth they were, 
and polished without, but lighter than lead by many de. 
grees, so that they were only for show, but not for use. 
Many of them were carried about in men’s pockets, to be 
seen for the rarity ; nor wanted there a few who did inter- 
pret the stone magazine at Dunse Hull as a miracle; as 1 
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God had sent this by an hidden providence for the use of 
the Covenanters ; for at this time all things were interpret- 
ed for the advantage of the Covenant. Others looked upon 
these pebble stones as prodigious; and the wiser sort took 
little notice of them at all. I suppose that at this present 
the quarry 1s extant, where they are yet to be seen, no more 
a miracle: but whether the event has determined them to 
be a prodigy or not, I shall not take it upon me to define 
either pro or con.”.Vol. i. book 1v. p. 77. 

27 A letter written for him by Sir Harry Vane, publish- 
ed in Burnet’s Memoirs. 

28 Immediately after encamping on Dunse Law, they 
sent requisitions for new levies throughout all the adyacent 
parts of the country ; some of them expressed in the form 
of funeral letters, and inviting those to whom they were 
directed to come at least to the bunal of their countrymen. 
The preachers, at the same time, were everywhere busy 
invoking the curse of Meros upon all who went not forth 
* to help the Lord against the mighty.” 

Besides these accessions thus procured, Argyle joined 
them from Stirling with a great band of Highlanders ; and 
it was thought, says Baillie, ‘* that the country of England 
was more afraid ot their barbarity, than of any other terror. 
Those of the English who came to visit our camp, did gaze 
much with admiration upon these supple fellows, with their 
plaids, targes, and dorlachs.’’— Letters, vol. 1. p 175. 

29 Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol. 11. 

50 See the Collections of Rushworth, Hardwicke, Nal- 
son, and Burnet. 

31 “* The place of the Scottish leaguer did occasion the 
English comedians to jeeste and jeere, that Bishops were 
discharged 1n Scotland, neither by Canon Law, nor by Ci- 
vil Law, but by Dunse Law.”—Supplement to Rowe's 
Flistory of the Church of Scotland, MS. (Adv. Lab. W. 6. 
30.) p. 41. 


CHAP. X.—WINIFER OF 1639.40. 


2 Burnet, 144. 

2 His tergiversation was soon after suspected by the Co- 
venanters, and one morning he found affixed to his cham. 
ber-door a label, bearing the significant words :— 

Invictus armis, verbis vincitur— 
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‘¢ Hitherto unconquered by force of arms, he 1s at length 
reduced by mere words.”’——Guthry's Memoirs, p. 65. 

3 The ceremony termed the Riding of the Parliament was 
performed on this occasion with unusual state, and was 
witnessed by many Englishmen, who had remained behind 
the king upon state business, or from curiosity. It was 
remarked, while the Commissioner moved from the Palace, 
where he lodged, to the Parliament House,—as a singular 
instance of the mutability of fortune,—that he had been im- 
prisoned and disgraced only three months before, for betray 
ing into the hands of the king’s enemies, the Regalia which 
were now carried before him, 1n honour of his character as 
the representative of majesty. To give additional interest 
to this parliament, the first that had been held for several 
years, 1t met in the grand new hall, which the magistrates 
of Edinburgh had just built for the purpose—the present 
Parhament House ; and which was the first place of meet- 
ing a Scottish parliament had ever had really worthy of 
the august nature of the assembly.—Straloch’s MS. 


CHAP. XI..cAMPAIGN OF 1640. 


1 The following list 1s from Straloch’s MS. ‘+ Noble- 
men: the Earls of Rothes, Montrose, Cassilis, Wigton, 
Dunfermline, and Lothian; Lords Lindsay, Balmermo, 
Coupar, Burleigh, Napier, and Leven. Lords of Session : 
Dury, Craighall, and Scotstarvet. Gentlemen: Sir Tho- 
mas Nicholson of Carnoch Lawer, Sir Patrick Hepburn of 
Wauchton, Sir David Home of Wedderburn, Sir George 
Stirling of Kier, Sir Patrick Murray of Elibank, Sir Pa- 
trick Hamilton of Little Preston, Sir William Cunningham 
of Caprinton, Sir William Douglas of Cavers, James Chal- 
mers of Gadsgirth, Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, Drummond 
of Riccarton, Forbes of Lesly, and Mr George Dundas of 
Manner. Burgesses John Smith, burgess of Edinburgh 5 
Thomas Paterson, tailor, and Richard Maxwell, saddler in 
Edinburgh ; William Hamilton, burgess of Linlithgow ; 
Mr Alexander Wedderburn, clerk of Dundee; (ieorge Por- 
terfield, bailie of Glasgow ; Hugh Kennedy, baahe of Air ; 
John Rutherford, provost of Jedburgh; Mr Alexander Jaf- 
fray, burgess of Aberdeen, (or Mr William More, bathe of 
Aberdeen, in his absence ,) James Sword, burgess of St 
Andrews; and James Scott, burgess of Montrose. 

2 “ All in good order, having blue bonnets on their 
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heads, with feathers waving in the wind.” —Spalding’s 
Troubles, 1. 213. 

3 This will remind the reader of General Dalyell’s beard. 

4 It must be remembered, to the exculpation of the Co- 

venanters, that Monro acted, in this dreadful expedition, 
rather according to the rules of warfare he had been accus- 
tomed to abroad, than to their orders. Such was his erec- 
tion of the German instrument of punishment, called the 
Wooden Mare, upon the principal street of Aberdeen, for 
the exposure and torture of the recusant citizens. (One 
person, in particular, was put upon the Mare for merely 
using a hight expression regarding a Covenanting soldier 
who happened to be drowned 1n the river ) Such also, per- 
haps, was his destruction of the pictures, books, and gar 
den, all alike valuable, of the magnificent castle of Banff, 
the seat of Sir George Ogilvie. When King Charles heard 
of the fate of this house, which was noted as bv far the 
finest in the north of Scotland, 1t 1s said that he expressed 
himself deeply concerned for the pictures and the garden ; 
it being possible, he said, for money to make a speedy re- 
pair of the house, while, to replace these ornaments, could 
only be the work of time. 

5 These facts regarding the Earl’s expedition, now made 
public for the first tume, are founded upon the authority of 
Straloch. 

6 Baillie, 1. 202. A proof, by the way, that the fashion 
among Scottish housewives, of making and keeping great 
quantities of unnecessary linen, was common two hundred 
years ago. 

7 Straloch’s MS Book v. pg. 103. 

8 See a ** Discourse of the Scots Army’s Progress through 
England,”’ Historical Miscellanies, (Adv. Lab. W. 3. 12.) 

» 252. 
. 9 See Historical Miscellames, (Adv. Lib. W. 3. 12.) p. 
299. 

10 He moreover proposed to issue a large quantity of 
base money , but was fortunately dissuaded from so unpo- 
pular a measure. 

11 To be awake. 

12 Rushworth’s Collections. 

13 These exquisitely hobbling lines are from a long poem 
by Mr Boyd, entitled, “ Newburn Book.” I may take 
this opportunity of mentioning, by the way, that the work 
known by the name of ara Boyd’s Bible, 1s not so very 
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contemptible, 1n point of literary merit, as the ludicrous 
specimens 1n circulation, or the above extract from another 
poem, would lead the world to suppose. The present wri- 
ter was induced by curiosity, when making some researches 
among the valuable historical manuscripts in the College 
Library of Glasgow, to inspect both the volumes called Za- 
chary Boyd’s Bible, and some other relics of his poetical 
labours, which are there preserved. The “ Bible” 1s not 
in reality a version of the Scriptures, as generally represent- 
ed, but only a series of dramatic poems, as they may be 
called, founded upon the most prominent stories of the Old 
Testament, as the Life of Joseph, the Life of Sampson, the 
story of Jonah, &c. They resemble, indeed, Mrs Hannah 
More’s Sacred Dramas more than any thing else. The vo- 
lume, which 1s a very small quarto, may contain six such 
pieces at most. At the end there 1s a prece upon a profane 
subject, (namely the Gunpowder Plot, an incident of Za- 
chary’s own time,) the Dramatis Persone of which, partly 
Spiritual and partly temporal, are strangely huddled into a 
list at the beginning,—as God, the Pope, King James, the 
Devil, Guy Faux, Queen Anne, the Archangel Michael, 
and so forth. As for the poetry, 1t 1s 1n general both re- 
gular in point of versification, and sedate in point of sense. 
Only, at some particular places, as at the soliloquy of Jonah 
in the whale’s belly, Zachary’s Pegasus at once drops down 
from his epic career through the heaven of digmty, and falls 
a-kicking and fhnging upon humble earth, like the veriest 
packhorse or cuddze that ever trode the clods. It 1s from 
these rare and isolated portions of his work, that the spect- 
mens are derived, which have afforded so much amusement 
to the scoffers, and circulated so general an impression of 
the utter nonsensicality ot what 1s, upon the whole, a very 
serious and meritorious work. It 1s to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the volume is now so much dilapidated by damp 
and want of binding, that there are few pages entire, to 
testrfy the merit of one who was, 1n his day, both a distin- 
guished poet, a pious clergyman, and a worthy man. 

14 Nalson, 1n his Collections, takes away the merit of 
moderation generally imputed to the Scots for this act, by 
stating that, if they had prevented the intercourse of the 
eoal-vessels between London and Newcastle, the inhabitants 
of the latter town, deprived of their ordinary means of sulj- 
sistence, would have been unable to pay their exactions, 
while the ten thousand working colvers employed at the 
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place, would have been compelled by mere want to muti- 
ny against them. The same author presents us with a very 
amusing anecdote of the behaviour of the Scots army. Con- 
trary to their declarations, 1t appears the soldiers would of- 
ten seize the food and property of the »nhabitants. If any 
unhappy individual remonstrated rather more loudly than 
usual against such spoliation, the Scottish soldier would 
ask him ‘if he was not a Papist ?”? If he confessed, there 
was no more to be said: the crime of Catholicism was suf- 
ficient to make him totally unworthy the protection of the 
law. If, on the other hand, the answer was in the negative, 
** Oh, then,” the nflexible Jockey would reply, ‘+ ye’re as 
bad—for you are willing to be of any religion the king and 
the bishops require of you.”’ 

15 Memonte of the Somervilles. 

16 Burnet’s Memo:rs, 179.—Monteith’s History of the 
Troubles, 61. 

17 The Marquis of Hamilton, giving an account of the 
Covenanting lords to the king, in a letter dated November 
27, 1638, thus mentions Montrose: ‘* There are many for- 
ward 1n show ; among whom none more vatnly foolish than 
Montrose.”’—Jlardwiche’s State Papers. 

18 Heylin, 1n his life of Archbishop Laud, p. 370 to 374, 
attributes Montrose’s disgust at Charles to the machinations 
ef the Marquis of Hamilton, whose supposed views upon 
the crown are strongly insisted upon by this author. He 
tells, that, in order to acquire the ascendency he wished in 
Scotland, this nobleman procured the disgrace of the Earls 
ef Menteith and Montrose, whose alliance to the crown he 
feared as much as their great talents. Menteith he caused 
to be disgraced, on the allegation that he had himself views 
upon the crown, through his supposed descent from an elder 
son of Robert II. than that from whom Charles was descend- 
ed: Montrose he injured 1n another way. ‘* This man,” 
says Heylin, ** returning from France in the flower and 
bravery of his age, had an intent of putting himself into 
the king’. service, and was advised to make his way by the 
Marquis of Hamilton; who, knowing the gallantry of the 
man, and fearing a competitor 1n his M.’»s favour, cunning- 
ly told him that he would do him any service, but that 
the king was so wholly given up to the English nation, and 
80 discountenanced and slighted the Scots, that, were 1t not 
tor doing a service to his country, (which the king intended 
to reduce to the form of a province, he could not suffer the 
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mmdignities which were put upon him = This done, he re- 
pairs to the king, tells him of the Earl’s return from France, 
and of his purpose to attend him at the time appointed ; 
but he was so popular, so powerful, and of so much esteem 
among the Scots, by reason of an old descent from the royal 
family, that, if he was not nipped in the bud, (as we use to 
say,) he might endanger the king’s interests and affairs m 
Scotland. The earl being brought unto the king, with very 
great demonstrations of affection on the marquis his part, 
the kmg, without taking any great notice of him, gave hm 
his hand to kiss, and so turned aside; which confirmed him 
in the truth of the false report which Hamilton had deliver. 
ed to him. So that, in great displeasure and disdain, he 
makes for Scotland. There he finds Colonel Alexander 
Lesly, (an obscure fellow, but made rich with the spoils of 
Germany,) as discontented as himself, for being demied the 
honourable title of a baron, which he ambitiously sought 
for at the king’s being there And he found them there, 
also, who perceived on what foot he halted, and knew well 
how to work on such humours as he brought along with 
him, till, by seconding the information he had brought from 
Hamilton, they had fashioned him wholly to ther will: 
for they prevailed so far upon him, that at the first he cor- 
dially espoused their quarrel against the liturgy and barons, 
and whatever else they found fault withal in the publick 
government ; he being one of those great persons, (and as 
forward as gny of them all,) who published a protestation 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, against one of his Majesty’s de~ 
clarations of grace and favour: But afterwards, being dis- 
pleased that Lesly was preferred before him in command. 
ing the army, and looking thereupon more carefully into 
the depth of the design than at first he did, he estranged 
himself from them by degrees, and at last became the most 
eminent instrument that ever ins M. employed 1n his wars 
against that people.” 


CHAP. XII.—soLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT 
SIGNED. 


1 It 1s impossible to conceive the degree to which the po- 
pular odium of these celebrated ministers had arnved. The 
immediate cause of Straftord’s execution, which took place 
on the 12th of May, 1641, appears to have been nothing 
else than the utter impossibility of otherwise satisfying the 
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people. Such was their indignation against him, that great 
tears were entertained lest they should intercept him on the 
way to the scaffold, and tear him to pieces with their own 
hands. After his death, their fury did not 1n the least give 
way, as it has been known to do 1n similar cases, to pity : 
on the contrary, they spent the evening in the most violent 
demonstrations of joy, kmdling bonfires, and breaking the 
windows of all who would not illuminate, and many who 
had come from the country to be present at the execution, 
rode back during the course of the evening, waving their 
hats, as they passed through the various villages, and shout 
ing, with frantic joyfulness, ‘* His head 18 off, his head 1s 
off '’’-as 1f the deeapitation of this single individual had, 
simply of itself, been enough to restore tranquillity and 


happiness to their country.—See Carte’s History of Eng 
land, 1v. 354. 


2 Clarendon. 

3 Monteith’s Troubles, 80. 

# Guthry’s Memoirs, 106. 

5 Guthry’s Memoirs, 109. 

6 *¢ Let not Montrose be branded with the name of as. 
sassin for this proposal. Inveterate natronal habit extenu- 
ates, though it cannot sanction crime; and they who are 
moderately read in the history of Scotland, well know that 
an attack upon the life of an enemy, 1f made 1n the form of 
military enterprise, incurred not at that time either the ap- 
pellation or the odium of murder.” Lodge’ Fllustrsous 
Personages, artecle Marquis of Mont: ose. 

7 The Scottish leaders would have preferred a parlia- 
ment; but, in the mpossibility of getting the king to call 


one, they were obliged to hold an irregular meeting under 
the above denomination. 


CHAP. XIII.—BaTTIE or TIPPFRMUIR. 


1 Persons specified nominatim in the summonds of for- 
ferture, 7th June 1644, * tor the Invasione of the Southe .”’ 


“© James erle of Montrofe 
Rot erle of Nithifdale 
James vicount of Aboyne 
Jobne Lord Herreis 
Collol! Wm, Stuart 
Capetan W™, Rollok 
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Sr. Phillip Nisbet 
Hay of Delgatie 
Capetan Wm, home”’ 
Farliumentary Record, 
llth February, 1645, 


2 Montrose Redivivus, 25, 26, 27. Monteith’s Troubles, 
169. Guthry’s Memoirs, 181. 

3 Every remarkable event of this time, especially 1f ac- 
companied by disaster, was believed to be shadowed forth 
an supernatural omens. Gordon, 1n his ‘* History of the 
House of Gordon,” (vol. 1. p. 424,) informs us, that on the 
day when the Insh landed under Colkitto, the noise of a 
cannon-shot was heard over all Scotland at one time. 
«6 Some,” he adds, “ said they saw fire, and others that 
they heard the noise of a cannon-ball flying 1n the air ; and 
my author informs me, that himself and many hundreds 
were witnesses to it; and that, upon inquiry, It was found to 
have been heard at one instant at Coldstream upon T weed, 
and 1n Ross in the north of Scotland. I myself, [writing 
in 1726,] have heard several gentlemen affirm, that they 
were ear-witnesses to the truth of this story.” 

€ Alexander Macdonald was the son of a gentleman of 
the celebrated island of Iona, or Icolmkill His father’s 
name was Col Macdonald ; but, being left-handed, he was 
more generally known by the term Colkeitoch—Col of the 
Left Hand. Alexander himself, according to the practice 
of the Highlands, inherited his tather’s name as Mac-Col- 
keitoch—Son of Col of the Lift Hand + sometimes even the 
name of his grandtather was added, and he then became, 1n 
the language of the Gael, Alaster Mac-Colkeitoch Vich- 
Gillespic. From some unaccountable reason, however, he 
has been generally known in history by the name of Colkit- 
to, which, at the best, was only his father’s soubriquet, or 
nickname. 

Out of deference to the countrymen of this doughty hero, 
whom I have always observed to be amazingly irritated by 
the philological errors of the Sassenach im regard to their va~ 
lued patronymics, I have, mn the present work, adopted the 
phrase ‘“* Alaster MacCol,” as the most legitomate, and, at 
the same time, the most intelligible, of his various appel- 
lations. 

It 1s somewhat singular, by the way, that Milton should 
have engrossed the greater number of MacCol’s names, 
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apparently without intention, in a sonnet which he wrote on 
the reception which his work on Divorce, entitled, “* Te. 
trachordon,”’ met with from the public. To let the reader 
understand the full force of this satire, which is appended 
below, and which may be instanced as one of the best of 
Multon’s attempts at humorous composition, it should be 
mentioned, that the Assembly of Divines, against whom 
the satire was chiefly directed, had ridiculed the hardness 
of the Greek title of his book : 


A book was writ of late, called Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and stile , 
The subject new. 1t walked the town awhile, 
Numbering good intellects, now seldom pored on. 
Cries the stale reader, Bless us! what a word on 
A title-page 1s this! And some, 1n file, 
Stand spelling falsc, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green Why, 1s 1t harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rugged names to our lke mouths grow sleek, 
Which would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worse than toad or asp , 
When thou taught’st Cambridge, and King Edward, 
Greek 


Milton here evidently means to sneer at the Assembly of 
Divines, for having made the English people so well ac- 
quainted with Scottish surnames And he perhaps did not 
think that, instead of giving the names of Scottish clergy- 
men, he was only enumerating those of two loyalists, who 
were more vigorously opposed to the Assembly than he 
could be himself. 

5 Red Book of Clanranald MS translation by the late 
Rev Donald Macintosh, 1n the temporary possession of the 
author. 

Guthry, 164. 

7 Montrose Redivivus, 35. 

8 Report of an eye-witness, quoted in ‘* Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,”” avi. 153. 

9 MS. by a citizen of Perth, quoted in “* Morison’s Me- 
morabilia of Peith,”’ p. 167 

10 Baillie, 1 92. 

11 As a proof of the prosperity of this interesting old city 
at the period of the civil war, 1t may be mentioned, that 
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Charles II., when crowned at Scone, (Jan. ], 1651,) bor- 
rowed 80,000 merks from one of 1ts merchants, Andrew 
Read, besides carrying on a shop account with him to the 
extent of 60,000 more. When his Majesty left Scotland, 
to fight the fatal battle of Worcester, he did not pay any 
part of this large sum ; and what 1s worse, he did not pay 
it after his Restoration, to Read’s executors. When Oliver 
Cromwell took possession of the town in August, 1651, 
Andrew Read, 1t 1s said, presented to him the king’s bond, 
and asked payment. Cromwell told him, “* he would have 
no concern with it, for he was neither heir nor executor to 
Charles Stewart ,”” to which Read made this reply—‘* Then 
you must needs be a’vicious intromitter.”—_Merccr’s Chro- 
nicle, Adv. Lib. p. 115. 

12 Mercer’s Chronicle, MS, Adv. Lib p. 102. 

13 In “ the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,”’ the editor 
quotes a passage from an Autobiographical Memoxr of Lord 
Sinclair, which 1s still in manuscript, to show that, even 80 
years after the battle of Tipperma, the recollection of the 
dreadful carnage which signalized 1t, was sufhcient to appal 
Presbyterian courage. 


CHAP. XIV.—BATTLES OF ABERDEEN AND FYVIL 


1 See Gordon’s ‘* History of the Family of Gordon,”’ for 
another noted instance of assassination committed at this 
tame by a Covenanter. 

2 Spalding, 11. 236. 

5 Spalding, u. 238. 

4 It1s added, that this true specimen of the light-heart- 
ed Milesian was subsequently placed, according to his pre- 
diction and wish among the horse, and that he there dis-~ 
tinguished himself by much valuable service. 

5 Spalding, 1. 245. 

6 Spalding, 11. 252. 

7 In Wishart’s Memoirs, the reader will find specified in 
candid terms, the partecular sort of dish which the soldiers 
chiefly accompanied with this remark. 


END OF VOIUME LIRSTI. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RAVAGE OF ARGYLE, AND BATTLY OF 
INVERLOCHY. 


The war-tune of Donald the Black, 

The war-tune of Donald! 

‘The pipes and the banner 

Are up mn the rendezvous at Inverloelhy ' 
Translation of a Gaelic Poem 


Turoucn Montrose had not yet by any means 
accomplished the object of Ins expedition to Scot- 
land, and although the Estates found it still pos- 
sible to check him with httle more than the militia 
of the countiy, his victoties had nevertheless, by 
proving them to be not infalhble, wrought a con- 
siderable change in the aspect of thei affairs. 
«¢ Many,” says Guthry, “ who had formerly been 
violent m the popular cause, now began to talk 
moderately ,” impressed, 1t would appear, with a 
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respect for the loyal paity wiich they had never 
before entertained. That loyal party, on the other 
hand, now found themselves at hberty to speak 
their sentiments with boldness, regarding the 1le- 
gality and danger of the late movements of the 
Covenanting government, especially their unhal- 
lowed league with the English insurgents agamst 
a sovereign who had treated at least them with 
kindness and liberality. There were many neutral 
persons, moreover, who, having formerly submit- 
ted to the Estates purely because they conceived 
their power irresistible, now thought fit to mcline 
towards the party whose prospects had lately re- 
ceived so unexpected a brightenmg. 

While Argyle was making merit with his con- 
stituents at Edinburgh for having terminated the 
campaign of 1644 “ without bloodshed,” and while 
all unconcerned persons were laughing at so un- 
soldierly a virtue, Montrose was pieparing im the 
centre of the Highlands for an enterprise still more 
dang and termble than any he had yet undei- 
taken. Bemg joined, in his retreat though that 
wild region, by a gieat portion of the clan Donald, 
by a portion of the Camerons, and by the Stewarts 
of Appin, whom his faithful tnend Colkittoch had 
succeeded in 1aising for his service, he called a 
council of war to determine what quarters it would 
be advisable for the army to assume for the winter.! 
He himself proposed the low country as the only 
place where he conceived it would be possible to 
procure either quarters or provisions; others thought 
the Highlands more eligible on account of their 
comparative security. A third party suggested 
that no place could be better than the country of 
their common enemy Argyle. This last suggestion 
met the approbation of all present: the Insh ap- 
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proved of it as enabling them to avenge the ravages 
which a body of Campbells, as part of the Scottish 
Protestant army there established, had for years 
been exercismg upon their own lands at home , the 
Highlanders dehghted m 1t as tending to gratify 
their own justifiable feelings of revenge against an 
imperious and grasping (lan, and, tor Montiose, 
he rejoiced in the prospect of thus at once depress- 
ing his own peisonal enemy, and unfitting him for 
ever after thwarting, as he had already so often 
done, by his enormous terntorial power, the policy 
of Ins 10yal master. It only remained to be m- 
quired it Argyle’s country, penmsulated as it was 
by the sea, and so remote trom all othe: cultivated 
lands, would support an aimy dung the winter. 
Montrose, to asceitam this point, called to the 
council Angus Macdonald, son of Allan Dhu 
Macdonald, of the sept of Glencoe, who, of all 
his men, was best acquainted with the district. 
Angus, bemg asked if there was abundance of food 
and lodging m Argyle, answered that, although 
“ there was not a town nor half a town 1m all the 
county, yet there were plenty of houses to live in, 
and plenty of fat cattle to teed upon,’ an answe1 
which so completely satisfied Montrose, that he 
instantly gave o1dets for a march towards the de- 
voted land m question. 

His army appioached Argyle in two divisions. 
One, consisting chiefly of the Lochaber and Knoy- 
dart people, went, with John Muidaitach, the cap- 
tain of the Clamanald, by the head ot Argyle. 
The other marched, under his own command, 
through Breadalbane, along the brink of Loch Tay, 
and through Glen Dochait, m a more latitudinal 
direction. ‘The country on both tracts belonging, 
if not to Argyle himself, at least to his kinsmen 

A2 
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and adherents, was unsparingly destroyed. As 
Montrose’s own party marched through Breadal- 
bane, it was jomed by the clans of Macgregor and 
Macnab.® 

When Argyle heard at Edmburgh of these 
movements and proceedings of the royal army, he 
hastened home to his own country, and exerted 
himself to raise his clan, apparently for the pur- 
pose of checking Montrose’s progress. It does 
not appear that he apprehended the possibility of 
that general's breaking m upon ns own country, 
the passes to which were so difficult and at the 
Same time so important, that he had been heard to 
declare he would not have them known by any 
other than a friend fo: an hundred thousand 
crowns. He therefore took no measures for re- 
pelling the invasion which Montrose was medita- 
ting, but on the contrary lay secure in his own 
fancied inaccessinhty, at Inverary, with his levies 
going on deliberately around him, when intelligence 
suddenly arrived, that the enemy was within two 
miles of his residence. He instantly took boat up- 
on Loch Fyne, and, without waiting to concert any 
measures for the defence of the country, set sail 
for the Lowlands, leaving ms numerous clan un- 
commanded, and their whole property exposed to 
the licence of the spoilers. Montrose took full 
advantage of the unprotected state of the country : 
he burnt every house, except the impregnable 
castles ; slew, drove off, ate up, or otherwise de- 
stroyed, every four-footed beast , and utterly spoil- 
ed every thing in the shape of gram, goods, and 
furmture. The writer of the Red Book of Clan- 
ranald mentions, as a dreadful addition to the gross 
amount of ravage, that the party which went un- 
der the conduct of John Muidartach, and which 
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penetrated the length of Kilmartin in Glasry, slew 
eight hundred and ninety-five persons, without 
battle or skirmish; but, as no other historian has 
taken the least notice of such a circumstance,‘ 1t 15 
probably untrue. Whether or not there was any 
massacre, the unfortunate inhabitants certamly suf- 
fered severely enough to expiate the political taults 
of ther superior, for the 1avages of the royal 
army were extended through almost every pemin- 
sulai limb of this vast district, and continued fo1 
no less a space than six weeks, namely from the 
13th of December 1644 to the 28th or 29th of 
January 1645. 

On malhaing his escape from Inverary, the Mar- 
quis of Argyle went to Dumbarton, where he met 
a paity of regula tioops, which the Estates had 
1ecalled from England, for the suppression of the 
royalists, and winch they now dispatched for his 
immediate assistance, under Major-general Baillie, 
one of their second-rate commanders. Intelligence 
soon after arriving that Montrose was quitting the 
country by its northern extremity, a plan was con- 
ceited by Argyle and Baillie, that while the form- 
er should raise his clan and follow him at a certam 
distance, the latter should lead his regular forces 
round the eastern extremity of the Highlands, and, 
coming up in hus front, either overthrow him utter- 
ly, or at least dnve him back m disoider for com- 
plete destruction by the advancing legions of 
Argyle. To give the greater efheacy to the clan 
army, Campbell of Auclinbreck, the cousin of the 
chief, and an expenenced soldier, was called over 
from his duty in Ireland, to take a high command 
and principal direction mm its tumultuary and irre- 
solute bands; and Baillie, by consent of the Com- 
mittee of Estates, granted for ita assistance eleven 
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hundied of his own disciplined soldiers.’ The 
scheme was good, and nnght have been attended 
with the desired success mm other circumstances ; 
but, as these circumstances stood, 1t only yielded 
the supenor genus of Montiose oppoitumty to m- 
flict another and still severe: blow upon the re- 
tainers of his enemy. 

Montrose was, about the last day of January, 
marching though Abeitarf in the great glen of 
Albin, with the mtention of attaching an army of 
northern Highlandets wluch he understood to have 
been collected m gariison at Inverness by the Earl 
of Seafoith,® when he was overtaken by a breath- 
less and way-worn Ilighlande:, who sw prised him 
with the mtelligence that Argyle was followmg lim 
through Lochaber, and had aleady begun to re- 
tahate upon that district the flames and spohation 
with which he had so recently visited the country 
of the Campbells.  Accoiding to Ins usual custom, 
he had totally overlooked the possibility of such a 
carcumstance , and he was now so much surprised 
at hearing of the advance of Argyle, that he 1etused 
at fist to believe the fact. The Highlander who 
brought him the intelligence—by tradition report- 
ed to have been the celebrated bard of the Keppoch 
family, Ian Lom,’ but stated by Guthry to have 
been one “ Allan MacIidowie of Lochaber,”’—as- 
severated its truth with such warmth and apparent 
since1ity of expression, that the astomshed general 
at last saw fit to act upon it. Yet such was Ins 
continued incredulity, that, wlule he gave orders 
for. a march back to Lochaber, he caused the mes- 
senger to be detained a prisone1, and told nm that 
the 10pes were spun which should hang Imm, in 
case of his mformation proving false. ‘The man 
answeied, with the spirit of a partizan, that, if a 
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particular tower, wluch he named, and which was 
the last he had passed im a state of conflagration, 
should not be found destroyed on thei return, he 
would no longer desire life. 

The movement which Montrose determined up- 
on 1m this emergency, was, both im its conception 
and execution, perhaps the most 1emaikable he 
ever performed. His army was much dimimished , 
the gieater part of the Highlanders havmg gone 
home to deposit the spoils of Argyle. He scarce- 
ly mustered one half of the forces which report 
gave to his enemy. He was also aware that the 
man he had to oppose must be animated against 
him with all the feelings of the bitterest hatred and 
revenge. Yet, as he supposed it hkely that Argyle 
had not resolved upon duectly fighting him, but 
rather followed for the purpose of smmply diivng 
lum fo1waid to destruction at Inverness, he judged 
that, even with his madequate to1ces, his best 
course would be to fall back upon Inm and endea- 
vour to surpiise his troops, a victory over whom at 
this crisis might cause the northern army to dis- 
perse of its own accord, while the eclat ot such a 
triumph would piobably encourage the loyal clans, 
thereby for ever relheved from the terror of Argyle, 
to yom him m even greater numbers than Intheito. 
A thousand dangeis and distiesses were mvolved 
m the project, but these, together with the roman- 
tic character of the exploit, and the prospect which 
it presented of giving another blow to the hated 
Argyle, seem to have only recommended it with 
greater torce to the enterprising genius of Mon- 
trose. 

It 1s known to almost every body who has ever 
been in the Highlands of Scotland, that the dis- 
tance between Kaileummin,® in Abertarf, where 
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Montrose received his intelligence, and Inveilochy, 
in Lochaber, where he undeistood that Argyle had 
taken up his quarters, 1s about thirty miles, and 
that the way hes along that wonderful natural 
chasm, o1 furrow of the country, which the natives 
term the Great Glen of Albin, and which has lat- 
terly formed the bed of the Caledontan Canal. 
Along thus tract, although it was not then provided 
with the smooth mulitary road wluch now 1enders 
it so convenient, Montrose had just come, on lus 
way to the noith, and he could easily have re- 
traced Ins steps by the same route. There was, 
however, a reason for lis not domg so. ‘That way, 
he felt assured, must now be so completely pos- 
sessed and watched by Argyle’s scouts, that 1t 
would be totally umpossible for him to make by it 
the msidious approach to Inverlochy, upon which 
he mainly calculated for the means of victory. It 
was necessary to adopt some more circuitous, some 
less obvious, some altogethe: unsuspected and un- 
guarded path. Tee lay the gieat difhculty of the 
enterprise. In a countly so mountamous as the 
Highlands, the reader must be aware that there 
are not many tracts of ground calculated for the 
formation of roads, he 1s also aware, that, if there 
are at this day few roads to choose among in this 
wild region, there were still fewer at the time unde1 
review. To increase the dithculty, the few paths 
which the natives used amongst the lulls, and which 
then formed the only 1eads, were now, by the na- 
ture of the season, obscured and obstructed by 
deep snow. Altogether, it seemed totally impos- 
sible that Montrose should advance upon Inver- 
lochy by any other path than the pecuhatly low 
and easy one which he had just traversed ma con- 
trary direction. 
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‘‘ Contra audentio: ito,” however, had all along 
been the heait-motto of Montrose: he resolved at 
all hazards to assume a path of the nature described. 
Having first taken pains to acquaint himself with the 
route, and having sounded the resolution and abili- 
ty of his men to endure the march, he gave ordeis 
that they should strike off to the south, up a nar- 
row glen formed by the little mver Tarf, that they 
should then climb over the hills of Lame Thurard, 
and descend upon the wild vale at the head of the 
Spey; then, traversing Glenroy, that they should 
pass another mountaimous tiact; after which they 
would fall m upon the 11ver Spean, and so along 
the shuts of Ben Nevis to Inverlochy. The tracks 
he pointed out, had ntherto been traversed almost 
exclusively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less 
wild adventure1s who hunted them. The heights 
which it skirted or overpassed, weie as desert and 
lonely as the peaks of primeval chaos. The vast 
convulsed face of the country was as white and still 
as death, or only darkened in narrow black streaks 
by the irregular and far-extending hnes of the 
marching soldiery. It must have been a scene of 
the greatest sublimity, to see these lonely human 
beings, so dimmutive as compared to the wilder- 
nesses around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through Inll and vale, and bank and pass, their 
arms eithe: glancing fitfully and flickermgly under 
the low winte1 sun, 01 then persons obscured to a 
visionaly and uncertain semblance by the snow- 
storm o1 the twihght , and all the while, the bloody 
puipose which animated them, and which gleamed 
m every face and eye, contrastmg so strangely, in 
its transitory and unimportant nature, with the ma- 
jestic and eternal solemmity of the mighty scene 
aiound them. 
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A night, a day, and a portion of the ensuing 
evening, sufficed to bring this indefatigable host 
to the mouth of Glennevis, the flank-point from 
which Montiose had calculated upon making his 
unexpected attack on Aigyle. As he had taken 
care to prevent all intelligence of his return fiom 
reaching the enemy by the open road, and had 
killed or taken all suspicious persons whom he en- 
countered in his march, he might be said to have 
completely accomplished lis purpose; so that, 
could he now have made the onset, 1t would have 
been, in all probability, decisive on the istant, and 
without a contest. His men, however, were fa- 
tigued to such a degree, so much scattered, and so 
weak from want of sleep and food, that he abandon- 
ed the idea of a mght attack, and thought it more 
prudent to spend the termediate time till morn- 
ing in refreshing and concentrating ls forces. 

Before the morning dawned, the Campbells, who 
lay on the spacious plain below, became aware of 
the presence and supervision of a hostile force, 
though that 1t was headed by Montrose, was a sup- 
position which never entered their mmds. Under 
the impression that it was only a party of the na- 
tives which had assembled to protect the country 
from their ravages, they lay secure in their bivouack, 
or only skirmished by the clear moenlight with 
the advanced guards and outposts which happen- 
ed to approach them. A considerable part of their 
army happened to lie upon the other side of the 
deep and rapid Lochy, or of the arm of the sea 
into which it fell ;? and such was the security of 
Argyle, that he did not take pains to have that 
segregated portion of his force united with the 
other. It was not till the moment the sun rose, 
when a shnill flourish of trumpets issued upon ther 
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ears fiom the dusky glen of the Nevis, that they 
learned the real importance of the nnpending host, 
and that 1t was conmanded by the ternble Mon- 
trose.!° 

It was, therefore, with no small alarm and sur- 
prise, that the devoted Campbells at last arose and 
arranged themselves for battle. ‘To disconcert 
them still moie, ther leader and chief, pleading a 
bwt in his arm and face, which he had recently 
got by a casual fall, and which disabled him for the 
use of sword and pistol, retired on board his gal- 
Jey, which lay moored on the narrow trith behind 
them,!! proposmg from thence to survey their con- 
flict with the enemy, while his ¢ ousin, the soldier- 
ly Auchmbreck, should become his substitute m 
immediate command. The Highlandeis have a 
tradition, that at this moment, eithe: fiom real fear, 
or with an insidious design to procure time for 
concentrating their forces and taking advantages of 
ground, the Campbells dispatched a white flag 
with a messenger, to request fiom the enemy half 
an hour to consider terms of surrender. And it is 
added, that Montrose had unthmkingly granted the 
request, and was quietly awaiting the result of their 
deliberations, when a quick-sighted Highland gen- 
tleman, perceiving certain motions amongst them 
which convinced him of the duplicity of their pro- 
posal, exclaimed, “ What! does my lord marquis 
mean to let slip the opportumty he has gained of 
attacking these men to advantage ?” and proposed 
to his companions that, without regard to Mon- 
trose, who seemed either to be disposed to betray 
them, or to have lost his accustomed penetration, 
they should immediately make the onset, while it 
was yet possible to do so with a chance of success. 
According to the same tradition, Montrose instant- 
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ly called out to know, “ Who was the daring ras- 
cal that had thus endeavoured to subvert the dis- 
cipline of the army ?” But, before an answer could 
be 1eturned, Deors Mac Alaster, for such was his 
ordimary name, had broke away, along with a great 
portion of the Highlanders, and was proceeding to 
active conflict with the enemy. Alaster MacCol, 
the major-geneial, only took time to say, m an- 
swer to the maiquis’s question, “ He 1s a most 
biave man, my loid; and, by God, J will rather 
act with him than with thee !” before he also broke 
off from his position, and with his men proceeded 
to charge the Campbells. Being thus deseited by 
the greater part of his troops, and seemg perhaps 
that the foitune of the day would now depend 
upon a vigoious charge, Montrose thought proper 
to yield to the tempei of his men, by leading for- 
ward the remainder 1n person. 

It was Sunday, the 2d of February, or Candle- 
mas day, 1645, and the sun had just risen over the 
shoulder of Ben-Nevis, when this advance was 
made on the pait of Montrose’s troops, against the 
bands of his inveterate but irresolute enemy Ar- 
gyle. Taken as the latter were so completely 
by surprise, and with a great portion of their 
strength alieady cut off, they had before this pe- 
130d drawn themselves up in a jine of somewhat 
formidable extent, the Highlanders in the centre, 
and the Lowlanders at the vanous extremities, 
while a small reserve stood behind on an emmence, 
and a garrison of about fifty remained within the 
neighbouring fortress of Inverlochy. The ground 
on which they stood was perfectly level, bemg 
simply that angle of the vale which was formed by 
the junction of the river Lochy with the arm of 
the sea called Loch Eil. Behind them, and still 
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nearer the embouchure of the river, Inverlochy cas- 
tle, said to have been an early seat of the Cale- 
donian monarchs, raised its vast square form in- 
to the clear winter air, and behind that again, the 
provision galleys, and that in which Argyle had ta- 
ken shelter,!? lay upon the placid face of the estuary, 
as if quietly waiting to witness the dreadful scene 
which was to ensue. 

It was perhaps a fatal circumstance for this de- 
voted host, that they should have been kept at their 
position to 1eceive the attack of the enemy. If 
they had been 1egular and experienced troops, such 
a measure would have probably been the best, as 
the leadeis might have calculated upon their ha- 
ving the fortitude to meet firmly and repel with 
vigour the uregular charge of then antagonists. 
But as they were themselves clnefly Highlanders, 
and must have therefore been disposed to look 
upon an attack as almost the only means of gain- 
ing an advantage in battle, 1t would have certainly 
been better to have given them an opportunity of 
meeting charge with charge, so as to make the 
chances of success equal on both sides. As the 
case stood, they proved quite unable to withstand 
the impetuosity of the foe which advanced upon 
them. When they saw the disorderly bands of 
Montrose issue at the sound of the trumpet fiom 
the dusky glen before them , when they saw then 
uplitted weapons flashing undet the 1ays of the 
sun, as they 1ushed forward at full speed ove: the 
intermediate stipe of level ground, when they 
heard the wild yell with which they aecompamed 
the discharge of thar muskets, and made their 
last spring forwaid to close im active conflict , the 
hearts of the stationary soldieis, unexcited by mo- 
tion, as those of their enemies had been, fairly 
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sunk within them, and they might be said to have 
lost the battle before 1t was commenced. The 
greater part of them discharged their firelocks only 
once against the royalists, and then, without ever 
drawing blade, turned and fled in dismay. A few 
only, and those in detached portions throughout 
the field, waited for the charge, or made the least 
attempt to contest the fortune of the day. They 
also being soon overpowered, a few mimutes saw 
the whole of the Argyle army accumulated in a 
confused and terrified mass upon the brink of the 
loch, or else flying in 1rretrievable disorder along 
its shore. 

After the turn of the day, Montrose’s men, only 
three or fou of whom had been wounded, found 
easy work in chasing and cutting down the un- 
happy Campbells ; and truly, there never was per- 
haps an army, which, either victorious or defeated, 
lost so great a proportion of its whole number m 
battle, as did this unfortunate host at the fight, or 
rather flight, of Inverlochy. In the first place, 
those who ciowded back upon the beach in the 
hope of reaching the vessels, were almost without 
exception slain or drowned. ‘Those who fled along 
the shore towards the south-west, were closely 
followed, and great numbers of them overtaken 
and slain. <A party of about two hundred, who 
miade for the castle of Inverlochy, were diverted 
from that place ot retuge by a troop of Montrose's 
horse, and either cut down, or diiven back amongst 
the 1est upon the beach. A gieat number were 
there endeavoming to reach then cluef’s vessel, by 
means of the rope which attached it to the land, 
when, the rope by accident giving way at the end 
connected with the shore, all that wee upon it 
sunk at once into the sea and were drowned. Ar- 
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gyle himself, too much concerned for his own per- 
son to attempt the succour of these ill-stared in- 
dividuals, was no sooner certain of the fate of the 
day, than he caused Ins sails to be raised, and, ex- 
tricating his vessel from the midst of scores of Ins 
dying kinsmen and clan who clung around it, boie 
off down the loch to seek a more secure place of 
shelter. 

Such is the general outline of the battle of In- 
verlochy, in which fifteen hundied of the losing 
party, or a full half of then whole number, weie 
slain, almost without 1esistance, by an enemy who 
did not at fust reckon above a moiety of their nu- 
merical force. It was one of the most complete 
victories which Montrose ever gamed, and also 
one of the most unportant in its political conse- 
quences , for 1t occasioned such areflur of hope m 
the bieast of the king, that he unmediately after- 
waids saw fit to bieak off a treaty, which the pre- 
vious gloom of hw affans had mduced hun to en- 
ter into with his msurgent pailament, and once 
more to declare fo. wai. The Scottwh parlia- 
ment, which was sitting at the time, heard of the 
battle with dismay, and immediately proceeded to 
forfault and seize the estates of all the royalists 
who had fought m it.8) They were giatified, on 
the 12th of February, with a visit fiom Argyle, 
who, after ostentatiously 11ding up the Ligh Steet 
of the metropolis with lis arm hung im a scarf, as 
at once an apology to the people for his conduct 
in the battle, and a means of exciting compassion 
for his mischances m the public service, appeared 
before them, and gave as favomable an account as 
the notorious circumstances of the case would per- 
mit, of all that he had done and suffered m then 
behalf smce he last parted with them. To conceal 
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as much as possible the extent of the calamity 
from the public, they expressed the greatest satis- 
faction with his lordship’s services, and even ren- 
dered him a public vote of thanks.“ In prosecu- 
tion of the same laudable end, Lord Balmerimo 
gave out in the General Assembly next day, that 
there had not been above thuty men killed in the 
late battle. On hearing of the first two victories 
of Montrose, they had thought proper to order a 
day of solemn fast and humihation thioughout the 
kingdom, as the best devisable method for bracing 
the nerves of the nation to a renewal of the com- 
bat ; but having probably found that course rather 
productive of the contrary effect, they now seem 
to have adopted the plan pursued with such effect 
in recent times by an msurrectionist of greatei 
magnitude—that of fairly denymg defeat. 

Highland tradition, upon which, in a sincere 
conviction of its credibility, I have drawn for a 
small part of the preceding narration, proceeds to 
record several circumstances consequent upon the 
battle, which may here also be given, as illustra- 
tive of the spuit of the men who fought in it, and 
as calculated to be generally interesting. 

In the pursuit along the shore of Loch Eil, 
which was continued the amazing distance of nine 
Scottish or about fourteen English miles,¢ it hap- 
pened that Deors or George MacAlaster, the brave 
man who had commenced the battle, was also the 
last to give up the chase. He was toiling up a 
steep huill-side, nm pursuit of two recieant Camp- 
bells, when they, observing that he had left his 
fellows far behind, took heart of giace, and resolyed 
to rush back upon and dispatch him. His situa- 
tion being thus all at once changed from that of a 
triumphant pursuer to the condition of an over- 
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matched antagonist, he seemed to be m such 
danger, that a companion who was straming a good 
way behind lum, could not help exclaimmg, as he 
rushed forward to his rescue, “ Oh! the brave man 
1s lost! the brave man 1s lost!” George, however, 
who had already killed no fewer than twenty-one 
of the enemy im active conflict, with his own hand, 
was not destined to fall a sacrifice at last to a pan 
of craven fugitives. Long before lis friend came 
up, he had killed his opponents with two successive 
blows of his sword , though, such was his excessive 
fatigue, or such the anxiety of his mind on the oc- 
casion, that he dropped down m a swoon almost at 
the same moment with the last of Ins antagomsts. 

When the chase was over, and all the men had 
returned to the camp, 1t became necessary that they 
should look about for the means of solacmg them- 
selves with the breakfast for which they mht then 
be supposed to have acquired so good an appetite. 
Having accordingly got a certain quantity of food 
scraped together, and being provided with a few 
pots from the neighbouring hamlet, they were all 
busily engaged in cookery, a small party seated in 
expectation around every separate fire, when a man 
came up, and, addressing one of these parties, pre- 
ferred a request that they would resign their pot 
in favour of Major-General Alaster MacCol, who, 
1t appeared, had somehow failed to procure one of 
these indispensable articles, though he was quite as 
anxious for lus breakfast as any individual in the 
army. ‘The men naturally demurred at a request 
which threatened them with the loss of then much- 
wished-for meal; yet, as they entertamed the warm- 
est respect for MacCol, and were afraid, moreover, 
to disoblige a man so high in command, they were 
on the point of yielding up their pot. There was, 
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however, one person in the party, who had the 
hardihood to oppose so mean a concession. This 
was a man of the name of Robertson, of the family 
of Calvme in Athole, and by trade a blacksmith, a 
man of singularly athletic powers, a fist-rate swords- 
man, and one who could use his weapons with pro- 
digious effect; who, it also afterwards appeared, 
carried, unde: a boiste1ous exteinal manner, a soul 
of the greatest and most genuine modesty. Robeit- 
son exclaimed loudly against the proposal to sur- 
render the pot, and even vowed that he would keep 
it m spite of both Ins companions and MacCol. 
“ Tell the general,” he cued, addiessing the mes- 
senger, “that 1t was I who prevented you fiom get- 
ting the pot. What!” he added, turmmg mm jest to 
his companions, “ 1f he killed twenty men to-day, 
IT lulled mneteen. If two more had come m ny 
way, I beheve I would have beat Imm. As it 15, I 
think I am very nearly as good as he.” The man 
went to tell the gencial how unsuccessful he had 
been im his mission, and to report what had been 
said by the darmg blacksmith. But MacCol, in 
whose soul no ungenerous feeling ever could find 
way, only remarked that the man Jiad justice on 
his side and must be permitted to keep the pot, 
after which, having succeeded m pioculimg a meal 
by some othe: means, and bemg anxious to see a 
man who had displayed so much activity m battle, 
and afterwards bearded Ins commandei 1m so extra- 
ordinary a manner, he walked out m quest of hun. 
As he approached the spot wheie he bad been given 
to understand Robertson was seated, that indivi- 
dual caught a glimpse of Ins person, and imme- 
diately glided out of the way, to avoid a rencoun- 
ter which he was afraid might mvolve him im dis- 
agreeable consequences. Nevertheless, MacCol 
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followed and soon overtook him ; when having de- 
sired to know lus name, the Highlander could only 
be brought to answer, “ Mine 1s not a worth name , 
it 1s not fit, at least, to be named among those of 
the many brave men who have fought to-day.” 
Still MacCol insisted upon being told his designa- 
tion; when at length, after the question had been 
several times repeated, Robertson thought proper, 
in ns modesty, to give this evasive and metaphor- 
ical answer, “ I am only a poor tmke: among the 
Athole men,” which he thought would be sufhcient 
to satisfy, or at least to parry, the curiosity of his 
genelal. 

MacCol’s observation m reply was so emphatic 
as to be still proverbial m the Highlands: “ Struég 
o Dhee nach bu chand gu hr plnr A-ol n du!”— 
“¢ Would to God the Athole-men had been all tink- 
ers this day !!" 

The general afterwards remarked, “I thought I 
had done very well to-day in kallmg twenty of the 
Campbells, but there was a man with a black dirk, 
(meaning George MacAlaster,) who killed one 
more, and, what 1s fa1 more humiliating, here is an 
Athole tmker who biought down only one less.” 
The reader will scarcely fail to be surprised when 
he 1s thus informed that three mdividual soldiers in 
Montrose’s army slew sixty men m battle for their 
own hands. But when the prodigious strength and 
spirit of these men 1s seriously considered, and m 
contrast with the irresolution of the Camphells, his 
wonder will mn a great measure cease. To convince 
him ot the credibility of the fact, 1t may be men- 
tioned, as a well-remembered pecuhanty of Mac- 
Col m particular, that he never required to stnke 
an enemy twice. He always fought with an mm- 
mense two-handed sword ; and such were the skill 
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and strength with which he wielded Ins weapon, 
that one blow was quite suthcient to bring down 
any ordinary man. Upon the prmaple of “ Ex- 
ceptio fiimat regulam,” it may even be recorded, 
that there 1s one instance known by Highland tra- 
dition, of his favourmg an enemy with a second 
stroke, and that was at tlis very battle, in the case 
of a peculiarly strong Macgregor, who had hap- 
pened to espouse the Aigyle mterest. If one stioke, 
however, failed in this particular case, tradition has 
been careful to observe, that the second proved far 
more than sufhcient. 

Another anecdote has been preserved by High- 
land tradition regarding the famous Alaste: Mac- 
Col, one less pleasing 1m its nature than that which 
has just been related, but which 1s nevertheless 
valuable, as strongly characteiistic of the man, 
and of the sort of society to which he belonged. 
MacCol had been orginally mduced to command 
the Marquis of Antiim’s men m Scotland, mainly 
by a desire of avenging by then means ce1taim in- 
juries which his family and Iumself had sustained 
at the hands of the Campbells. The feeling of 
hostility which he bore to that tnbe, had been ra- 
the: increased than dimimshed since Ins arrival m 
Scotland ; for, to mak their mdignation at Ins 
conduct under Montiose, a paity of them had sei- 
zed Ins nurse, at her house m the Western Islands, 
and, with peculiar brutality, cut off one of her 
Ineasts, tellmg her that such was no more than 
she deserved, for having suckled so mfamous a 
trator. By their means, moreover, his fathe:, Col 
Keitoch, and two jumor brothers, were at this very 
moment on their way to Edinburgh from the He- 
brides, to be dehvered up to the meicy of the 
Scottish Estates. It seems to have been under the 
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influence of an intense feeling of revenge, conse- 
quent upon these atiocities, that he charged with 
such mconsiderate enthusiasm, and fought with 
such deadly effect, on the day of Inverlochy ; and 
it will be seen fiom a deed which he committed 
after the heat of battle was passed, and wluch re- 
mams to be recorded, that this dreadful passion 
was not stilled in his bosom by all the carnage he 
had that day aclneved and witnessed. 

Soon afte: the close of the fight, a paity of men 
who had pursued the chase for a considerable dis- 
tance, brought up befoie their major-general a pri- 
sonet of no less distinction than Campbell of Auch- 
mnbreck, the experienced old soldier whom Argyle 
had called over fiom heland to take a part m the 
war, and to whom he had that day committed the 
command of his men, when he Inmself retued on 
boaid the galley. The unfortunate gentleman, on 
bemg brought intg the presence of MacCol, thought 
proper to address him in a soothing stram, and 
mentioned in particular the degree of relationship 
m which they stood m regaid to each other, ho- 
ping, it would appear, by leading the conversation 
mto that channel, always so ageeable to a High- 
lander, to divert his capto1’s thoughts from any re- 
collection of then forme: differences, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, to procure the bette: treatment from 
lum in his present unhappy cucumstances. Mac- 
Col, who at once saw his diift, and 1esolved not 
to be carried away by it, 1ephed to Auchinbreck’s 
genealogical references, that, if they had time, he 
doubted not they might find a great deal to say 
upon that subject, and to some purpose too. “ In 
the meantime,” he added, “ as I know you to be 
a gentleman, both by famly and profession— 
Tigharm [land o1 propuetor] of Auchnbieck in 
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Scotland, and of Dunlr in Ireland—I mean to 
confer a compliment upon you.” Auchinbreck ut- 
tered a profusion of acknowledgments, and eager- 
ly inquired in what that compliment was to con- 
sist. “Co dhii s far lat d chroche no n chur 
dhiot ?” thundered out MacCol: “ Which of the 
two will you prefer—to be hanged, or to have your 
head cut off ?”—<« Alas!” answered the unfoitun- 
ate Campbell, “ Da dhit, gun an noen;” “ Two 
bads, without one choice ,’—a saying which has 
contmued ever sce proverbial in the Highlands. 
The words were scarcely uttered when Alaster 
MacCol, with one sweep of his huge sword, shear- 
ed off the whole of his prisoner’s head above the 
ears, and Auchmbieck lay a lifeless corpse upon 
the ground. It 1s mvanably added by tradition, 
that Auchmbreck had, by his previous conduct to- 
waids MacCol, justified this violent and dreadful 
act of revenge, so far as such an act may be es- 
teemed capable of justification. 

In conclusion it may be stated, that there were 
kalled at the battle of Inverlochy, besides their 
commander Auchinbreck, and fifteen hundred pri- 
vate men, no fewer than sixteen gentlemen and 
ofhcers of note, ncludmg Campbell of Lochnell, 
his eldest son, and his brother Colin ; MacDougal 
of Rara, with his eldest son, the provost of the 
collegiate church of Kilmun; the Laird of Glen- 
saddel ; and Mayor Menzies, brother to the Laird 
of Achattens Paibreck. ‘There were, moreover, 
taken prisoners, besides many private soldiers, the 
Laird of Innerea, the Laird of Parbreck, the Young 
Laird (or henr-apparent) of Glensaddel, the Laird 
of Silvercraig, the Laird of Lamont, the goodman 
ef Pynmorr, the Captain of Dunstaffnage, his son 
Lieutenant-Colone) Cockburn ; Captains Stewart, 
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Murray, and Sturlmg, Robert Cleland, or Clyd- 
son, and one Dougal, a preacher.!® In opposition 
to this ummense loss on the part of the enemy, 
Montiose had only to 1eckon three private men 
lulled, and one gentleman wounded. The last wa» 
the Honourable Su Thomas Ogilvie, son of the 
Earl ot Auly, who, having received a shot im his 
thigh, died a few days after, as they were march- 
ing though Badenoch, to the great pnief of his 
commande. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE RETREAT OF DUNDEE. 


Jherefore I pray you stay not to discourse, 
But mount you presently. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE battle of Inverlochy, as aheady stated, 
struck a dreadful panic into the Estates assembled 
at Edinburgh. It 1s supposed to have contributed 
great assistance to the stone, in killing their presi- 
dent the Earl of Lauderdale , and Baillie himself 
acknowledges, that, had Montrose ummediately 
after come down into the Lowlands, he would have 
found no opposition in the Lennox, in Clydesdale, 
or in Ayrshire, “ yea even to the gates of Edin- 
burgh. God,” he adds, with a feeling of mfinite 
thankfulness, “in mercy to us, put other thoughts 
in his head. He incontinent marched northward.” 

It would have perhaps been Montrose’s best 
policy to have seized this occasion for descending 
upon the capital, and endeavouring to break up the 
rebel government , because, although his army was 
at present very small, the ternble character which 
its repeated victories, and especially the last, had 
acquired for 1t, would have probably compensated 
in a great measure the want of numerical force, and 
even perhaps disposed his opponents to yield to 
him before his real stiength was ascertained. He, 
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however, considered, and he was certainly the best 
judge of the case, that 1t would be better to employ 
some little time before such a movement, in ma- 
king the use of his last victory which he had origi- 
nally calculated upon when he determined to ha- 
zard the battle;—namely, to diaw together the 
loyal clans and families who had previously been 
only prevented from joining him by therr terror of 
Argyle, but who, being now relieved from the do- 
mination of that tyrant, would, he felt assured, 1m- 
mediately flock to him, and, by then accession, 
swell his army to such a respectable amount, as 
would not only enable him to overwhelm the Scot- 
tish pai liament, but also prove of most material ser- 
vice to the king in an expedition which he would 
immediately afterwards undertake against his ene- 
mies in England. 

Led by such views, after having spent only two 
or three days at Inveilochy, tor the refreshment ot 
his men, and the securing of the spoil, he raised Ins 
army, and, maiching towards the north-east, de- 
scended along the course of the Spey into the pio- 
vince of Moiay. The northern amy which had 
been collected to oppose him at Inverness, he re- 
solved to pass unmolested, paitly because he now 
apprehended little annoyance froin it, and part- 
ly because he was unwilling to spend his time in 
beleaguering a well-defended and well-provisioned 
town, such as Inverness then was. He chose 1a- 
ther to direct his force against a great party of the 
gentiy of Moray and then attendants, which he 
understvod had been collected at Elgin, the capital 
of the province, by the covenantmg parhamentary 
committee, with the intention of opposing him, or 
at least of endeavouring to piotect the country from 
his ravages, but which he hoped to be able to draw 
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over in a great measure to his own side when he 
should appear before them. 

As he advanced upon Elgin, a deputation came 
to him from these gentlemen, “ to deal with him,” 
as it was phrased , m other words, to endeavoui to 
propitiate him towards their persons and estates. 
But the only answer he could give them was, that 
“he would accept any who would join with him 
in his Majesty’s service, and obey lnm as the royal 
lieutenant.” Before the answer could be returned 
by their commissioners, they had all dispersed, and 
every one shifted for himself.! 

He entered Moray “ with displayed banners,”* 
sending before him im all duections a pioclamation, 
by which all the men of the province betwixt the 
ages of sinteen and sixty we1e commanded to rank 
under him for the lung’s service, unde1 pain of being 
proceeded against with fire and sword, as avowed 
rebels. Under the terror of this denunciation, or 
perhaps rather glad of it as a reason for deserting 
the Covenant, the Laird of Grant, with thiee hun- 
dred men, the Ear] of Seaforth, the Lairds of Plus- 
cardine and Losslyne, and Sir Robert Gordon of 
Gordonstone, almost immediately jomed lim. 
These were decidedly the most influential men in 
the district , yet by far the greater part of the rest 
still thought it their duty, or their safety, to hold 
back. He was therefore unde: the necessity of ex- 
ecuting military vengeance upon the houses and 
estates of Grange-hill, Brodie, Cowbin, and Innes, 
which respectively belonged to four 1ecusant gen- 
tlemen of great influence, as also upon the houses 
of Ballendalloch, Foyness, and Pitchash, all of 
which were the property of one gentleman of thie 
same description, the Laird of Ballendalloch. Be- 
sides burning the houses and lands of these gentle- 
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men, and taking away or destroying every thing 
which they possessed im the shape of cattle or other 
property, he plundered the village of Garmouth, and 
the lands of Burgie, Lethen, and Duffus, and de- 
stioyed all the boats and nets which he found upon 
the river Spey.2 He has been much blamed for 
these devastations; but 1t ought to be recollected, 
that he was only practising what was then and long 
after considered the best method of 1educing a 1¢- 
belhous country. It 1s, however, certain that he 
was oblized, in many instances, much against his 
own will, to allow of such proceedings, merely be- 
cause he could not satisfy the men who 1equired 
heense for them at Ins hands, by any moire regular 
mode of remuneration for then services. It would 
be well it the historians who sound the charge 
against him upon this subject, would look a little 
more attentively at his circumstances, at the general 
spirit of the age, and more especially at the previ- 
ous conduct of Ins opponents, tyrannical as they 
had been im imposing obnoxious oaths and duties 
upon the people, and in levying from them an enor- 
mous amount of men and taxes for the prosecution 
of their own selfish and ill-starred enterprises. 

As Montrose advanced to Elgin, the mbhabi- 
tants, at once indisposed towards his cause and 
afraid of his troops, almost all fled to the castle 
of Spynie, the strongest house in the province, 
carrying their most valuable goods with them ; 
and such was the desolation of the town in conse- 
quence, that the Fair of St Fasten’s Eve, which then 
usually gathered upon its streets a great part of 
the inhabitants of the north of Scotland, was for 
this year not held. To mduce him to save the 
town from conflagration, the magistrates gave him 
four thousand merks, (about two hundred pounds, ) 
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but the common soldiers were so indignant at the 
flight of the mhabitants, and the removal of their ef- 
fects, that they could not berestrained from plunder. 

On the very day he entered Elgin, February 19, 
he was joined by Lord Gordon, the eldest son of 
the Marquis of Huntly, who had last year given 
him so much vexation by remammg with Argyle, 
but who had now heen mduced, by the persuasion 
of Archibald Gordon, by his own disgust at the 
Covenanters, and by the crush which Argyle had 
lately received, at length to declare for the cause 
to which his affections and those of his family had 
all along directed him. The marquis received this 
young nobleman with a degree of joy proportion- 
ed to his great personal menit, and to the value of 
Ins family Connexions , and he now made no doubt 
of bemg speedily jomed by the whole of that 
powerful and spirited clan, whose services he had 
been so repeatedly, from untoward circumstances, 
disappointed in obtammng. Accordingly, he was 
immediately after yomed by Huntly’s third son, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, agamst whom he had had 
the honour of fighting, only four months before, at 
Aberdeen, but who had now, hhe his brother, 
fairly resolved to shake off the uneasy bondage of 
the Covenant; and he was informed that a great 
pait of the clan was in the very act of preparmg 
to follow the example of their brave young lead- 
ers. 

Soon finding, therefore, that he had little to ex- 
pect in Moray, but a gicat deal m Banffshne and 
Aberdeenshire, Montrose thought proper, on the 
4th of March, to leave Elgm and cross the Spey. 
As he went, he sent forward parties to raise the 
inhabitants, on the usual alternative of destruction 
to the country , and thus the towns of Cullen and 
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Banff, refusing to yield obedience, were umelent- 
ingly plundered. Before he had proceeded fai, 
learning that the garnson of Inverness was exe- 
cuting the same species of vengeance upon the 
estates of the Moray gentlemen that had joined 
him, he generously peimitted them all to go bach 
to defend then own possessions, only taking them 
bound upon then parole, to continue faithful to 
the hing, 01 at least not to join the Covenanteis.' 
It must be recorded to the disciedit of the Eal 
of Seaforth, that he immediately bioke this obli- 
gation by reveiting to the Covenanteis, whom, 
however, 1t appeared he had oniginally left with 
reluctance. 

At Strabogie 01 Gordon Castle, where Montrose 
pitched his camp after crossing the Spey, he had 
the misfoitune to lose his eldest son oid Giaham, 
a youth of sisteen, who had alieady displayed a 
promise of greatness almost equal to his own, and 
who had thus prefered accompanying his father 
though the perils of Ins desultory campaigns, to 
every other and secure: mode of life. When he 
had procured all the levies which Loid Gordon 
was able to raise amongst his clan, about five hun- 
dred foot, and a hundred and sixty horse, he mo- 
ved forward through Banffshire, with the mtention 
of crossmg the Dee and tallmg down upon the 
Lowlands by the way of Angus. In passing, he 
called at the House of Cullen, the lord of which, 
(the Earl of Finlater,) he found, had lett it m the 
charge of Ins lady, to seek 1etuge amongst Ins fel- 
low patnots at Edmburgh. His men instantly 
plundered 1t of all its splendid fuimture and plate, 
and were about to set 1t on fire, when the count- 
ess, for five thousand merks in hand, and the pro- 
mise of fifteen thousand more, purchased a resmte 
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of that part of its sentence for the space of fifteen 
days.> It 1s mentioned by Spalding, to the credit 
of the marquis, that, notwithstanding the great in- 
fluence and zeal which the proprieto: of this house 
had exerted m the service of the Covenanters, he 
did not destioy any of his lands. 

Previous to the )7th of March, Montiose had 
marched tiumphantly, and without the least op- 
position, through the whole county of Abeideen, 
markmg his course, as m Banffshire, with the 
flames of the property of his enemies. His first 
stage fiom Banff was to Tweff, in the neighbour- 
hood of which he destroyed sixty ploughs belong- 
ing to the Viscount Frendraught, together with al- 
most all the movable property of the three parishes 
of Inverkeithny, Forgue, and Drumblate, the house 
of the mmuister of Forgue included. He then 
marched by Inverury to Kimtore, where he recei- 
ved a great remforcement of militia, which had 
been raised by force for his service throughout 
Aberdeenshire. An incident had m the meantime 
occurred at Aberdeen, which occasioned him some 
uneasiness, 

He had sent Nathaniel Gordon to that city, 
along with Donald Farquharson, a great Highland 
adherent, and about eighty other well-horsed gen- 
tlemen, to seize a quantity of the enemy’s stores 
lying there, and to keep a look-out for Bailhe’s 
army, which he daily expected to approach him by 
that route. They had executed ther commission 
so far, and finding no intelligence of the enemy, 
were taking their ease in the town, when, some in1- 
mical citizen having given notice of their unguard- 
ed condition, Major-General Hurry, second in 
command under Baillie, one evening arrived unex- 
pectedly, with an hundred and sixty horse and 
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foot, at the gates of Aberdeen, and having fist se- 
cured the avenues of the town, immediately pio- 
ceeded to fall upon the unsuspectmg cavahers, 
many of whom they killed as they sat at wine, 
while the rest only escaped with the gicatest dit- 
ficulty, to carry the news to Montiose’s camp. 
Amongst the slain was Donald Faiquhaison, “ a 
brave gentleman,” says Spalding, “ and one of the 
greatest Captains amongst all the Highlanders of 
Scotland.” Huny 1etired next day unmolested, 
earrymg with him a number of prisoneis, who, as 
traitors to the Covenant, were mmediately con- 
signed to the Tolbooth of Edmburgh. The fre- 
quency of such incidents as this, durmg the couise 
of the civil wai, serves to show that, although a 
gieat deal of dividual bravery was displayed at 
every stage of its progress, and im every pitched 
action, the belligerent parties never to the end 
learned to act with the cautious discretion of a 1e- 
gular soldiery. 

The magistrates of Aberdeen, who had a few 
days before obtained a promise from Montrose, 
that then city should be no more subjected to the 
license of his soldiers, took giecat pams to assure 
him that they had no concein in this unhappy af- 
fair, which they feared might brmg down upon 
them some tenible token of Ins wiath. Tle had 
too strong a sense of justice, however, to confound 
the mnocent with the guilty, and too much gene- 
rosity to make the matter a pretest, as other ge- 
nerals might have done, (eum vulpe en fabula, ) tor 
an exeicise of indisciimmate vengeance. He was 
obliged, 1t 15 true, at this time, to send a party to 
the town to demand new clothing for his army, 
which cost the mhabitants a tax of ten thousand 
pounds Scottish money , but so anxious was he ta 
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preserve his word in regard to private depredations, 
that he caused his men to be quartered at a little 
distance without the walls, and, on a few of the 
Irish remainmg behind, to raise exactions on their 
own plivate account, his major-general, MacCol, 
came presently back, and, m Spalding’s words, 
“drove the rascals with sore skins out of the 
town before lim.”® 

From Kinto1e, Montrose marched forward, up- 
on the 17th of March, to Durns, m the shire of 
Kincardine, and from thence, on the 19th, to Stone- 
haven, where he set himself to beat up the quar- 
ters of the Earl Mazischal. This nobleman, for- 
merly his companion m aims, had now shut hun- 
self up in the strong castle of Dunottar, along 
with no fewer than sixteen muusteis and other pei- 
sons of consideration, iriesolute, apparently, whe- 
ther to continue faithful to the Covenant, o1 to go 
over to the royalists, and only in the meantine 
anxious for security wlule he should consider the 
point in Ins own mmd. Montrose, on the 20th, 
sent a letter from Stonehaven to Dunottar, re- 
quiring lus lordship to come out and jon him m 
the king’s service, or else remain where he was 
‘ upon his peri ;’ and Marischal was half dispo- 
sed to accede to the former alternative, when un- 
fortunately the ministers interfered, and peisuaded 
him to hold out. Montrose, immediately on re- 
ceipt of his lordship’s answer, which declared m a 
neutral style, that “ he would not be against the 
country, sent his men to plunder and burn the 
lands of Dunotta:; which they did with all their 
customary promptitude and rigour, setting fire, 
moreover, to the neighbouring town of Stonehaven, 
as well as to all the fisling-boats which lay in the 
harbour, Word Mamschal, from the walls of Ins 
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castle, beheld the destruction which thus indisen- 
minately overtook his propeity, and that of his 
tenants and dependents; and it is said, that the 
sight produced such a change in his sentiments, 
that he expressed regret for having refused to jon 
Montrose. But the celebrated Mr Andrew Cant, 
who happened to be one of his garnson of minis- 
ters, once more edified his first resolution, by tell- 
mg him that the smoke which he saw ascending 
from his worthless worldly goods, would be “a 
sweet-smelling mcense m the nostrils of the Lord!” 

Before removing from this quarter of the coun- 
try, Montrose also burnt the lands of Fetteres- 
so, includmg an extensive deei-park, the mnocent 
inhabitants of which, although they fled at sight 
of the flames, were unspaimgly seized and slam. 
He moreove: burnt the village of Cowie, near 
Stonehaven, as also the manse of the minister of 
Dunottar. It isaremarkable featw e of the campaign 
mn which he was now engaged, that he had no great- 
er mercy for the property of the clergy than for 
that of the secular persons who were obnoxious 
to him. He perhaps considered that, as these per- 
sonages had been in some measure the authors of 
the war, or at least 1ts prime managers, and as they 
were now the most zealous and infuriate enemies 
he had, 1t was but proper that they should suffer a 
portion of the natural consequences of their indis- 
creet zeal, and endure their share of his just resent- 
ment. 

The Covenanting army, which Argyle had dis- 
patched, in January, to fall upon Montrose’s front, 
while he himself came up im his rear, and which, 
on learning the issue of the battle of Inverlochy, had 
marched but very slowly, was now lymg at Bre- 
chin, under Baillie and Hurry, with the intention 
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of interéepting the royalists in then descent upon 
the Lowlands. It was considerably superior im 
numbers, and particulaily in hoise, to Montiose'’s 
army , but, although commanded by men of expeni- 
ence and gallantry, its strength was impaned and 
its motions clogged to a ruinous degree by a com- 
mittee of pailhamentary civilians, which the Estates 
had seen fit to impose upon the nominal command- 
eis, as ther supreme counsellois and guides. 
Montiose, calc ulatmg that he would be obliged 
to fight a pitched battle with this host before get- 
ting down upon the low country, moved forward 
to Fettercairn, a village about eight miles shout ot 
their camp, where he proposed to rest till such 
time as they should betray then intentions by some 
movement. While he was lying here, Hurry, who 
had the command of the horse, came out with six 
hundied of his troopeis, to mspect the condition, 
and if possible ascertam the numbers, of the royal 
army. Montrose got eaily intelligence of lis ap- 
proach, and prepared for it by placing the few 
horse he had (under two hundred) on a conspicu- 
ous place in advance of his camp, with a strong 
body of his best musketeers belund m a hollow. 
Hurry, seeing only the hoise, made no sciuple to 
attack a troop apparently so much inferior to him 
m strength, but Montrose then brought out his 
concealed musketeers, and gave lnm a 1eception so 
different from what he expected, that he at once 
ordered a retreat. The Covenanting troopeis were 
dreadfully frightened, and retired in great confu- 
sion; but Huny, who, though a mere soldier of 
fortune, was a man of singular bravery and con- 
duct, protected them so well by fighting m their 
rear, that they got over the North Esk, and return- 
ed to the camp at Brechin, with jittle 1eal damage. 
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For some days after this rencounter, no move- 
ment was made by either army; a mutual respect 
for each other's strength and character apparently 
inspired both commanders with a reluctance to 
give or provoke battle. At length, Montrose con- 
ceived the idea of eluding Bailhe, and getting into 
the Lowlands without fighting him. He was only 
obliged, before executing such a project, to send 
back the greater part of the Gordons to their own 
country, to piotect 1t from the vengeance which 
Bailhe might then be at liberty to execute upon 1t.? 
Having done this, he passed, with the 1emamder of 
Ins army, along the skirts of the Grampians, to- 
wards Dunkeld, where he mtended to cross the 
Tay. Baillie made no direct attempt to stop him ; 
but, hovering on his flank, contented himself with 
preserving such a position as seemed sufhcient to 
prevent him from making his mtended descent. 
The two armies paused for two days opposite to 
each other, (March 29 and 30%) on the different 
banks of the 11ve: Isla; and Montrose sent a 
trumpeter to Baillie, proposing either to permit 
him to cross the water, for the purpose of fighting 
a pitched battle, or that Baillie should allow hm 
to go over to the other side for the same purpose, 
the stationary party in either case engaging upon 
his word of honour to abstain fiom attaching the 
other till he should declare himself 1eady to fight. 
But to ths proposal, so much im the spuit of an- 
cient chivalry, Batlle only :ephed, with character- 
istic surliness, that he would “ look to ns own 
business himself, and did not requue other men to 
teach him when to fight.” The armies then pro- 
ceeded on ther former route, Montiose towards 
Dunkeld, and Balle towards Path, which they 
both reached about the same time. When Mon- 
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trose thus saw that he could not well get mto the 
Lowlands without encountermg the Covenantng 
army, he 1esolved to keep close to the mountains, 
and only to harass the enemy by those occasional 
and desultory salhes which his adherents were 
sure to manage with dexteilty and success. 

The very first expedition of this sort which he 
undertook, was one wluch showed his own ad- 
dress and that of iis men m a very striking point 
of view. Being mformed by his scouts that the 
Covenanters had gone south to the fords of Forth, 
there to intercept the passage which they believed 
he still designed to make over that 11ve1 into the 
south of Scotland, he suddenly conceived the de- 
sign of making an znfall, o1 onslaught, as the 
phraseology ot the times variously termed it, upon 
the town of Dundee, which, by 1eason of the south- 
ward match of the enemy, happened to be left 
completely exposed and unprotected. According- 
ly, upon the evemng of the 3d of Apni, having first 
sent off all the weakest of lis men, together with 
his baggage, to Brechin, he huinselt led an hundred 
and fitty horse and six hundied picked musketeers 
down upon that aty, which, by marching all myht, 
he reached about ten o’Cloch next to1enoon. Dun- 
dee, which was then one of the largest and most 
opulent towns m Scotland,’ had previously exeited 
the enmity of Montiose by its general zeal in the 
opposite cause, and particularly by its refusal to 
adit him after the battle of Tippermur. — Its 
citizens were destmed, on the present occasion, to 
give still another and perhaps deeper cause of of- 
tence, by imprisonmg the drumme1 whom he sent 
to summon them to swrender. When he learned 
that thev had put this afhont upon Inm, he at once 
granted the permission which his men desired, to 
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tall upon the town, and treat it with the extremi- 
ty of military execution. Under the command of 
Lord Gordon and Alaster MacCol, they attacked 
1t in three places simultaneously : the citizens fired 
cannon fiom their ports, and made otheiwise as 
stout a lesistance as possible; but nothmg could 
withstand the fury of the soldiery, flushed as they 
were at once with indignation and cupidity. A few 
mmutes saw the town completely m the hands of 
the assailants. A scene otf plunder and outiage 
then commenced, such as humanity shudders to 
contemplate, but which must nevertheless, 1t 18 to 
be feared, always foim part of the consequences of 
a civil war. ‘The church and market-place were 
at once broken open and plundered. ‘The houses 
of the citizens, and especially their wine-vaults, 
wele next ransacked , and finally, fire was put to 
the town on its east and noth quaiters, and a 
great portion of it, cluding the whole of the dis- 
tuct called the Bonnet Hill, burnt down. ‘The 
sack continued till late m the afternoon, when at 
length a period was put to it by an unexpected 
occurrence. 

Montrose had not Inmself taken any part m the 
scene. He contented himself with surveying it 
fiom the top of the neighbourmg Ill called Dun- 
dee Law. He was there qmetly waiting tall Ins 
men should have completed theu dreadful work, 
when suddenly his scouts came up, almost breath- 
less with haste, to intorm him, that, instead of 
having gone over the Tay towards the Forth, as 
was supposed, the Covenanters were marching as 
fast as they could down the Caise of Gowrie, to 
the rehet of Dundee, having in reality never yet 
gone a foot farther south than Perth. Such was 
400 truly the case. These scouts, with culpable 
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negligence, had mistaken an apparent mtention for 
a real transaction, and brought ther master infor- 
mation that the Covenanters were gone to the 
Forth, afte: having only seen a few of them cross 
over the Tay! Intelligence of this attack upon 
Dundee had reached them soon after 1t took place ; 
and Baillie had then hastily put himself at the head 
ef two regiments of hoise, and, commanding his 
foot to follow as fast as possible, had set off at the 
gallop to the 1ehef of the town. Ile was within 
two miles of Montiose’s position at the time the 
scouts came to communicate the alarming news. 
A council of war was immediately held on the 
top of the Law, at which various proposals for the 
conduct of the army under such distressing circum- 
stances, were hastily proposed and warmly dis- 
ctassed. Some counselled that the ofheers and the 
horse should immediately nde off, leaving the foot 
to their fate, conceiving rt to be impossible to bung 
off the latter by any means, as they were both fa- 
tigued with the morning’s march, and overwhelm- 
ed with the drink and prey which they had got in 
the town. Others proposed that, as they con- 
ceived the case to be desperate, they should all 
united stand out agamst General Balle, and only 
endeavour to sell then lives as dearly as they 
could. Montiose, however, rejected the first of 
these proposals as ungenerous, and the other as 
rash. He had resolved in his own mind upon a 
different course. Having commanded a retreat to 
be sounded, and the men to be called out of the 
town, he went down himself, made a selection of 
the weakest and most inebnated, sent them off in 
advance, and finally he himself, with the horse and 
best musketeers, closed the rear. The route which 
he chose was not the most direct for the hills, ox 
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for the position of his maim body, but lay in the 
direction most neatly opposite to that um which his 
enemies were advancing. 

It was six o'clock, and the evening was just 
closing in, when he commenced lus 1etreat. Al- 
most at the same instant, Generals Balle and 
Hurry entered with their whole army, horse and 
foot, at the other extremity of the town. A con- 
siderable space of time had elapsed between the 
alarm and the 1eal] approach of the tioops, tor Bail- 
lie, although he came neater the town much sooner 
with his hose, thought proper to wait till he should 
be remnforced with his foot, before he made the at- 
tack ; and thus Montrose’s men had got time to 
collect and retire. Baillie, howeve1, no sooner ar- 
rived, and learned flem some pusoneis the num- 
bers and route of the royalists, than he oideied his 
army to be divided into two paits, one of which 
should make a cucuit and endeavowi to get a-head 
of the fugitives, wlule the othe: came up duectly m 
the rear , an arrangement which, he expected, would 
be attended with then complete destruction. To 
ammate ns men to the work, he told them that 
twenty thousand aiowns should be the 1ewaid of 
the brave fellow who biought him Montrose’s 
head. 

The Covenanters immediately set out upon then 
various duties , and 1t was to have been expected, 
when the nuinber and cucumstances of Montrose’s 
men were considered, that they would tall an easy 
prey to so powerful a force. The advantages of 
the two armies were, however, more nearly balan- 
ced than they appeared to be. The royalists, 
though few, were piched men, they were, more- 
over, although im retreat, extremely confident. 
Bailhe’s wen, on the other hand, were not mspi- 
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red with a very strong desire of domg battle with 
the terrible wartiors they were called upon to pur- 
sue. Nor were the commanders themselves una- 
nimous ym counselling an attack. Hurry, who 
commanded the horse, with which that attack 
should have been made, expressed aversion to such 
a movement, and faled to take the necessary mea- 
sures for accomplishing 1t. ‘Thus 1t happened, that 
although a gieat tumultuary force went in pursuit 
of Montrose, there was no decisive order given for 
the movement of the men, and no concerted mea- 
sures laid down for their various evolutions. They 
made several attacks upon the rear of Montrose’s 
host, and endeavoured to assail it in othe: direc- 
tions, but they were invauiably received with so 
sharp and destructive a fire, were, moreover, 80 
much fatigued with their march, and so much per- 
plexed by the darkness of the might and the irre- 
solution of their Jeaders, that mstead of making 
any serious impression, they were soon obliged to 
retire, and leave Montrose to pursue his way un- 
disturbed. 

Montrose reached Arbroath, a town seventeen 
miles east from Dundee, long before day-break. 
His men had then marched about fifty miles, and 
existed nearly two days, without rest or sleep. It 
might have been expected, that, utterly unable to 
resist the force of nature any longer, they would 
have now sunk exhausted i slumber, without re- 
gard to the fate which might overtake them before 
they should dwake. To have yielded, however, in 
any such way to their sensations, was seen by 
Montrose to mvolve certain destruction, their po- 
sition being now such that Baillie could casily se- 
parate them from their main body at Brechin, and 
either cut them down at leisure in the morning 
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with the sabres of his troopers, or diive them into 
the equally unsparing sea. He saw it to be neces- 
sary for their salvation, that before morning they 
should make still anothe: forced march. He pomt- 
ed out the necessity to them, and called upon them 
to brace their neives for the undertaking. ‘They 
fortunately were possessed of sufficient firmness 
and enthusiasm to encounter the task, dreadful as 
it WAS. 

The march which he determined upon was cer- 
tainly, when its duection 15 considered, one of the 
strangest and most adventurous ever projected o1 
achieved by any general. Instead of stealing north- 
ward along the coast, m the duection most remote 
from the position of Ins enemies, as almost any 
othe: commander would have done under simila 
cucumstances—instead of flying im a line at all 
calculated to lead him away directly from what he 
had most to dread, he turned short about from the 
gates of Arbroath, made almost a nght angle with 
his former course, led his men in a north-westerly 
direction, nght athwart the county of Forfar, and, 
before morning, got across the South Esk at Ca- 
riston Castle, where he was within three or four 
miles of the Grampian hills. Bailhe had mean- 
wiule drawn his army round towards the north, 
and had taken up Ins quaiteis for the mght at For- 
fa1,—a point trom which he conceived he should 
be able to command Montrose at Arbioath, so that 
he supposed he would have nothing else to do but 
fall down upon hnn at his Jeisure in the mornmng, 
in order to make root and branch work of himeelf 
and his miserable little band. But several hours 
before this calculated period of vengeance arrived, 
his devoted victims had passed close by his very 
side, got away half an ordinary day’s march beyond 
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him, and, setting ther backs to the fim wall of 
the Giampians, weie able to put both Ins pursuit 
and his attack at defiance. A ylance at the map of 
Scotland will enable the 1eade1 move fully to com- 
prehend hew completely Montrose had thus eluded 
his enemy, and by what a prodigious exertion. 

When the royalists reached Cariston, they had 
traversed about seventy miles of rough and dith- 
cult countiy, clnefly m the dark, and without rest 
or sleep. It may be supposed that, when they at 
length were enabled to stop with safety, they 
would enjoy the 1efieslment so necessary to them 
with peculai zest. It was, accordmgly, with no 
small vexation, that they weie roused during the 
course of the day fiom then had but agreeable 
repose, by intelligence of the approach of the ene- 
my. Bailhe had no sooner leatned the evasive 
trick Montrose had played him, than, thinking yet 
to overtake lum, he got lus troops in motion trom 
Foifar, and such was the haste he made, that las 
horse were in sight of Montrose’s bivouac betore 
that general was aware. The men weie 1mme- 
diately roused from their lairs, though not without 
such difficulty that many did not awake even when 
pricked with swoids , and in a few minutes the 
whole were once more m motion towards the hills. 
By retiring three miles farther mto the recesses of 
Glenesk, he at length reached a place where he 
could not possibly be approached, and Baulhe 
then saw fit to abandon the pursuit altogether. 

It must be mentioned, that in the meantime the 
main body of the royalists, which had been placed 
at Brechin while Montrose made his attack upon 
Dundee, having received timely notice of the ap- 
proach of Bailhe’s army, was also by tins time 
safe from pursuit, along with all the baggage, im 
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some other recesses of the Grampians, from which 
they were easily able next day to form a junction 
with then general. 

Montrose had thus accomplished a retreat, which 
for boldness of design, and masterlmess of execu- 
tion, not to speak of its innumerable difficulties 
and dangers, might vie, says one of his historians, 
with any such military transaction on recoid. The 
Covenanters looked upon the affair as a soit of 
victory, meiely, it would appear, m consideration 
of the circumstance, that their generals had cau- 
sed “the great rebel” to fly , and Bailhe devoutly 
terms it in lus Letters a pleasant “ blink” of God 
upon benighted Scotland. But Montrose, by the 
extraordinary skill and exertion which enabled him 
to set at nought an enemy who ought properly to 
have devoured him, had m reality the only honour 
in the transaction. It the thing could be at alla 
question, Bishop Wishart has since set it at rest 
by recording, that among the most experienced 
officers on the Continent, he had trequently heard 
the retreat of Dundee prefered, as an exInbition 
of generalship, to Montrose’s greatest and most 
hard-won victorics. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BATTLES OF AULDEARN AND ALFORD 


——~-——— One to ten! 
Lean raw-boned rascals , who would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity? 





SHAKSPEARE 


THE subsequent proceedings of the armies, how- 
ever, and of the Parhamentary Committee, proved 
meontestably the advantage wluch Montrose had 
gained by the affair. The latter body, m whose 
hands lay at this period the whole management ot 
the kingdom, having now apparently lost all hope 
of suppressmg Montrose by then present superior 
army, sent over to Ireland an ordei for another 
thousand of the diseiplned troops which they kept 
there. Till they should ative, Bailhe and Hurry 
were commanded to dispose themselves only im 
such a way as seemed most hkely to protect the 
Lowlands, in the meantime, fiom the iavages of 
Montrose. Baile was to remain with the greatet 
portion of the army at Perth, to defend the passes 
to the capital and the southern slures , wnle Huny 
was to gu noithwaid to Moray, at the head of a 
smaller portion, with which, bemg yomed by the 
garrison of Inverness and all possible volunteer ad- 
herents of the Covenant, 1t was hoped he would be 
able to prevent the arch-enemy tiom making an- 
other descent upon that portion of Lowland tern- 
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tory. By thus, as it were, diawmg a cham of gar- 
nsons round the Highland frontier, they virtually 
acknowledged themselves reduced, for the present, 
to the miserable expedient of acting on the de- 
fensive. 

Montrose was, on the other hand, wonderfully 
little concerned at Ins confinement m the High- 
lands. He could have easily called up the great 
body of the Highland dans, most of which had, 
since the battle of Inverlochy, been absent upon 
furlough , and then he could have made a vigo- 
1ous and in all probalnhty a successtul push at 
some of the Lowland pomts which his enemies were 
so anxlous to defend. But he preferred, for some 
unknown reason, the alternative of lmlung m his 
fastnesses. He even consented, at this moment, 
to permit the remainder of lis Aberdeenshne and 
Moray allies, under the command of Lord Gordon, 
to go home tor the defence of then country fiom 
the ravages of Iluny. He seemed content im the 
meantime to attenuate lis force to the smallest 
possible degree, and to assume as gentle and us- 
alarming an appearance as he considered safe ; pos- 
sibly upon the prnaple of the great Indian snake, 
winch ws said to starve itself down to the utmost 
tenuity of form, only that 1t may be able to make 
the sure and deadlier sprmg upon its contem- 
plated prey. 

While in this slender and obscure condition, he 
executed one little enterprise in the tace of the 
enemy which was not without its merit as a piece 
of generalslup. Learmng by letter that the Lord 
Aboyne, second son of the Marquis of Lluntly, 
had, with other noblemen and gentlemen to the 
amount of about thnty, broken out of Carlisle, 
through the Parlamentary tieops then besieging 
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it, and were now journeying towards him through 
the Lowlands of Scotland, he resolved to descend 
towards some pomt as near the low country as 
possible, where he might meet, and give all the 
piotection m his powe: to a band which had dis- 
played so much romantic gallantry for lus sake. 
Having previously concerted measures with his 
major-general, the faithful MacCol, he took with 
him all the force which he now retained about him, 
reckoning, it is said, only five hundred foot and 
fty horse,) and, thus attended, he wheeled 10und 
by Dunkeld to Crieff, a pomt where he was as near 
the Lowlands as Baillie was at Peith, and from 
which he could have easily, had he wished, made 
the descent which that general was commissioned 
to prevent. It was only when he had reached that 
town, which is seventeen miles directly west from 
Perth, that Bailhe became apprised of ins adventu- 
rous movement. It was immediately seen neces- 
sary, however, by the Parhamentary Committee, 
that an attack should be made upon hmm before he 
got any farther south. ‘Tlus Baillie 1esolved to at- 
tempt by night, so as to give him, if possible, a 
sort of counter-surprise. Montrose was, however, 
careful on this occasion, somewhat contrary to his 
general practice, to guard against such a move- 
ment. Getting timely notice of the march of the 
Parliamentary army, he 1oused and arrayed his 
little band, so as to fit them for either a fight or a 
retreat ; and he then rode forward himself, with a 
troop of horse, to ascertain the strength m which 
the enemy was moving. On approaching them, he 
discovered that they were in full force, and about 
five times his own strength ; so, immediately riding 
back to Crieff, he commanded Is foot to dive with 
all expedition into the wild fastness at the head of 
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Stratherne, which was only eight or ten miles west 
from their present position, while he with the horse, 
by remaining behind, should take care to protect 
them from the fast-advancing cavalry of the enemy. 

This retreat was managed with ns customary 
addiess. The foot, marching on as fast as they 
could, soon reached that narrow pass at the outlet 
ot Loch Erne, which he had indicated as ther 
place of refuge. He himself covered their rear 
with Ins handful of hoise, repeatedly charging 
back upon and iepelling the enemy, when they 
approached too near. After retirmg behind the 
pass, he of course was safe from all farther annoy- 
ance, 01 the possibility of it, by merely planting a 
small band to sentinel the foot-path. He took up 
his quarters for the ensumg mght upon the pleasant 
banks of Loch Erne. 

On the succeeding day, Apiuil 19, he proceeded 
from Loch Erne through Balquhidder, to Monteith , 
and there, at the ford of Cardross, he had the satis- 
faction of meeting the gallant little band which he 
had come to protect. It comprised, besides the 
Viscount Aboyne, the Master of Napier, Stirling 
of Keir, and Hay of Dalgetty. 

Wiule at this southerly point, he ran a great 
risk of being cut off from all 1ecess to the High- 
lands by Baillie’s army; but he had provided for 
that contingency. Just as they were about to 
close in belund him fiom Stratherne, they were 
suddenly called away m quite an opposite direc- 
tion, by intelhgence that, durmg their temporary 
absence from Perth, Alaster MacCol, with two 
hundred Highlandeis, had broke down upon the 
Campbells in the lordship of Cupar-Angus, and 
upon the lands of the Arch-Covenanter Lord Bal- 
mnermoch, the whole of which he had spoiled and 
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burnt, killing moreover the mimster of Cupar, and 
1outing a troop under Loid Balcarras, which, hap- 
penng to he in the neighbourhood, had endea- 
voured to interrupt his ravages. ‘The diversion 
thus skilfully produced, not only reheved Mon- 
trose from all dange: of bemg enclosed m Monteith, 
but also enabled Jim to perform an expedition 
which he now found to be necessary, but which 
must have otherwise been attended with peculiar 
difhculty. 

Tlus expedition was occasioned by the distress 
in which Lord Gordon was at this period mvolved 
in the noith country, by the advance of Hurry. 
When Montrose learned what was gomg on m 
that quai ter—that Hun y was plundeimg the coun- 
tiy, and theatenmg the whole clan Goidon with 
destruction—he adopted the 1esolution of imatch- 
ing directlynorth, at once for the purpose of protect- 
ing these valuable friends, and that he might have 
a chance of uslung the noi thern Covenanting force 
by one blow, which he knew he could never ex- 
pect to du if it should be joined to the army now 
lying in Peithshue. Wnle Baillie, therefore, was 
vainly seehung to pumsh MacCol for Ins infall upon 
Cupar-Angus, Montiose went duectly noithward, 
through Strath Tay and Athole, to the head of 
Aberdeenshue, raismg the Highlanders everywhere 
as he went along, and receiving back to his stand+ 
ard the very adherent of whom the Presbyterian 
general was in search, neither: Bailhe bemg in the 
meantime awate of Ins departure, nor [lurry ap- 
prised of his advance. On one of the first days of 
May he descended upon Auchindown, where Lord 
Goidon had taken refuge , jomed the forces of 
that nobleman, amounting in all to about fouteen 
hundred , and then, before Hurry was aware of he 
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bemg over the Grampians, he suddenly appeared 
behind Inm at his position on the plams of Stra- 
bogie. 

Hurry, (who had only about a thousand foot 
and six hundred hoise,) on learnng that Montrose 
had approached so near hin and with a superior 
force, was seized with a dreadful pame, and 1mme- 
diately made all the haste he could towards Inver- 
ness, for the purpose of strengthening Inmself by 
the noith country Highlanders, and other troops, 
which for some time had been rendezvoused there. 
Montrose followed fast upon Ins heels through 
Elgin and Forres; but he was enabled to make 
good his retreat by the darkness of the mght and 
the superiority of his cavalry. 

On reaching Inverness, and being reinforced by 
the troops lying there, he all at once became an 
overmatch for Montrose, and changed his defen- 
sive for an offensive aspect. He marched back the 
very next day to Nann, designing with lis whole 
host to attack Montiose, who, he learned, had set 
Innself down at a village three o1 four mies to the 
eastward, called Auldeain. Montrose would now 
have willingly avoided battle, but, learning that 
Balhe was rapidly followmg Inm through the 
Highlands, and seemg that he would seen have 
two armies mstead of one to encounter, he was 
obliged to biace Ins nerves to a meetmg with 
Hurry, tor the purpose of suppressmg him im the 
fist place, and thereby 1reducmg the agmegate of 
enemies which thieatened, otherwise, soon to over- 
whelm lim. He theiretore 1etamed hus position at 
Auldearn. It was on the 4th of Mav, o1, accord- 
ing to various authorities, the 9th, (1645, ) that the 
two armies came in sight of each other. 

The odds against which Montrose had to con 
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tend on the present occasion, were much greater, 
if not in numerical force, at least in real strength, 
than in any of Ins former battles. The general op- 
posed to him was here for the first time one of com- 
plete mibtary experience, the army for the first tame 
contained a respectable pioportion of disciphned 
men. Hurry’s army consisted of five regular regi- 
ments, Lothian’s and Loudoun’s, which he had car- 
ned north with him; Lawers’s (that 1s, Campbell 
the Laird of Lawers’s) which he found in garnson 
at Inverness ; and two which the Earls of Suther- 
land and Seaforth had sent down to him fiom then 
remote and hyperborean territories , besides several 
irregular bodies formed by the Frasers, Rosses, 
Munroes, MacIntoshes, and other Covenanting clans, 
and by the retainers of the Eal of Finlater, the 
Laird of Innes, the Lairds of Boyne and Birkenbog, 
and various other Moray and AberdeensIure gentle- 
men, who assumed the same side. It amounted al- 
together to the sum of three thousand five hundred 
foot and about six hundred horse. 

Montrose, on the other hand, had only about fif- 
teen hundied foot and two hundied horse , for, al- 
though he first appeared in the province with more, 
almost al] the Highlanders had since then been 
obliged to go home, to protect their country from 
the ravages which they learned that Bailhe was 
making upon it in his progress nothwaid. He 
thus reckoned something under one to two in the 
matter of foot, and about one to three m pomt of 
horse. To dimunsh still farther Ins chance of suc- 
cess, his present army did not entirely consist of 
the practised and confident warnois who had 
achieved such wonders with hin at Tippermuis, 
Aberdeen, and Inverlochy , but was at least half 
composed of the Gordons and other allies of recent 
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accession, who had never yet stood fire against any 
enemy. It would have heen, however, a truly po- 
digious disadvantage, which this singularly gitted 
general could not overcome. 

He seems to have calculated for success, in this 
battle, almost entirely on generalship and artifice. 
In the first place, he chose a peculiaily excellent 
position, and made an exquisitely skilful arrange- 
ment of Ins tioops. The ground he selected was 
a sort of hollow behind or to the east of the ndge 
on which stands the village of Auldeain, agd behind 
various other heights, which stietch northward trom 
that village towards the house of Both. He ar- 
ranged his army m two wings o1 divisions. One, 
consisting of the Gordons and the horse, he placed 
on the left, to the south of the village; the other, 
compiehending the lush and Highlanders, he ar- 
ranged on the right, amidst the gardens and en- 
closed fields to the noith of Auldearn. The former 
he commanded in person, with Lord Gordon under 
lnm ,! the latte: was given to the charge of Alaster 
MacCol. ‘The entire village, mtervenmg betwixt 
the two bodies, was only occupied by a tew foot. 
who, however, displayed a number of banners, and 
passed off for a main body. He gave the charge 
of the royal standard—a large yellow bannei—to 
MacCol, in the expectation that 1t would induce 
the enemy to attack hun with their best regiments , 
in which case, as they were sure to be difficulted in 
chaiging, by the nature of the ground on which 
Mac Col was placed, he calculated upon deciding 
the day by attacking their flank obliquely with his 
left wing at the moment of distiess, when the whole 
were almost sure of beg thrown into irremediable 
confusion. 


The battle turned out almost exactly as he had 
3° 
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calculated. Hurry, on approaching, found it total- 
ly impossible to comprehend the arrangements of 
an enemy who had taken up so mysteiious a posi- 
tion, but was induced by the sight of the royal 
standard on the nght wing, to duect Ins strength 
cluefly upon that pomt. His men not only met 
there with a warm reception from MacCol, but pre- 
sently became confused by reason of the encloswies 
and ditches through winch they had to make their 
charge. When Montrose saw them m that condi- 
tion, haghiought forward the left wing, which, by 
an arrangement similai to that of Epammondas at 
Leuctra, was much the strongest, and made a furt- 
ous flank attack upon the great mass of the Cove- 
nanting enemy. Tins, bemg chiefly composed of 
raw Highland foot, probably averse to the cause, 
was quite unable to withstand the charge of the 
Gordon chivalry, led as it was by such men as 
Montrose, Lord Goidon, and the brave Sir Natha- 
mel. Hurry saw the advantage his opponent had 
gained, and endeavoured to neutralize 1t by order- 
ing his whole horse to the support of the wavermg 
limes on Ins nght. But the commanding officer—a 
Captain Drummond—either through treachery or 
stupidity, misapprehended the order, and, wheeling 
to the left instead of the nght, only threw the dis- 
ciplined regiments who were contending with Mac- 
Col into greater confusion. 

~ his 1s but an outline of what took place: A 
number of circumstances remain to be detailed. 
Just as the engagement was about to commence, 
Lord Gordon had dispatched a messenger to Alas-. 
ter MacCol on the opposite wmg; reminding hm of 
a contract which had anciently heen made between 
their families, to the effect that, in case of civil dis- 
order, neither should appear in arms against the 
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other, and proposing that at ths interesting mo- 
ment, when he (Lord Gordon) was on the pomt of 
fihtmg hus first battle, they should renew the league, 
by exchanging into each othe command a poition 
ot each other’s troops. MacCol, immediately agree- 
ing to the proposal, sent ninety of his tried soldiers 
to Loid Gordon, who, m return, sent three hundied 
of Ins men to MacCol. But, says the Red Book 
of Clanranald, which records this strange tiansac- 
tion, 1t was a bad exchange to MacCol, for these 
men, who were never engaged im wat before, and 
who entertained an idea that they could not act 
without ho1se to protect them, behaved but very 
poorly in the ensuing conflict. “ Alaster,” con- 
tinues this minute chronicler, “ percervig when he 
drew up his men that he had only a hundred and fifty 
of Ins own soldiers, put twenty of them 1m the front 
rank, and twenty-five m the second rank, and drew 
up the three hundred Gordons in the middle , and 
he himself marched before the whole. ‘The regi- 
ment immediately opposed to them was that of the 
Laird of Lawers, men tied in arms, and the vahant 
gentlemen, the Machenzies of Lewis, along with 
them. A stout battle ensued, as 1s usual im such 
situations ; but the Gordons not bemg accustomed 
to such hard work, as soon as they heard the 
whisthng of a ball, o1 the sound of an arow, they 
bowed their heads or turned away fiom it. When 
MacCol perceived that, he went always back, and 
beckoned them with his hand to take courage and 
keep order, but they were hard put to, and I my- 
self knew ceitam men who were obliged to kill 
some of them to prevent their flight. When the 
enemy perceived that, they set upon them furious- 
ly. Alaster therefore ordered them back to the en- 
closure which they had forsaken before, but the 
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pikes and arrows of the enemy galled them much, 
and killed a great number of them on both sides of 
the wall, before they got mto the enclosure.” 

The truth 1s, 1f Bigop Wishart 1s to be beheved, 
Montrose had oidered MacCol to keep within the 
enclosures where he was placed, and attempt no 
more than to defend his position, so as to keep that 
wing of the enemy m a ie while he should endea- 
vour to overwhelm them bya flank charge with the 
troops unde: Ins own command. MacCol, in whose 
bravery much rashness was mingled, had permitted 
himself to be diawn forth from his secure fastness, 
by the msulting language of the enemy; and the 
consequences of his movement might have been fa- 
tal, but for Ins own indomitable spint and the ad- 
dress of Ins general. That gieat man, being in- 
formed by a messenge: of the condition to which 
MacCol had reduced hunself, immediately put on 
a cheerful countenance, and, shouting to the men 
that MacCol was engrossing all the glory of the 
victory by Ins conduct on the mght wing, called 
upon them to push forward after him, and endea- 
voui to obtain a share of what was going. Inspned 
by Ins address, they made the charge which has 
been already descmbed, and that with such foree 
and effect, as, joined to the mistake of Captain 
Drummond, restored the balance of advantage 
which MacCol had lost, and decided the fortune 
of the day. 

To pursue the recital of MacCol's behaviour, 
which has been given with much mmuteness by 
the Clanranald bard: When 1etirmg with his men 
to the enclosures which they had so*njudiciously 
quitted, this brave captam moved behind all the 
rest, his back towards Ins own position, and his 
face to the foe, as if anxious to mtercept with hn 
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own person all the danger he had been the means 
of bringmg upon his men. As the enemy pressed 
on him, and endeavoured to kill him with then 
pikes, he received ther thrusts upon the target 
which he bore on his left arm, while with Ins 
broadsword he hewed away, either at the persons 
of his assailants, or at the weapons which they di- 
rected against him. The Ime of his retreat fortu- 
nately lay through a narrow lane, so that only a 
few of the enemy could assal him at once, and 
these few only in fiont. Then long pikes, how- 
ever, would have certainly enabled them to dis- 
patch lim, if he had not possessed the amazing 
strength of arm which has already been mentioned 
as one of his chef military qualifications. By dint 
of this strength, he cut off the heads of all the 
weapons presented to hun, sometimes moe than 
one at a time, and by one particular stioke, as 15 
credibly reported, no fewer than five. 

Before he got all the men back into the enclo- 
suie, his swoid broke, but he mmmediately got an- 
other from his brothe1-in-law, Davidsun of Ardna- 
cioss, and with 1t continued to defend lnnself. He 
at last got into the enclosure, but not without lea- 
ving out a brave companion in arms, named lo- 
nald Mackinnon. This man continued to defend 
Inmself for some time with great resolution, hew- 
Ing away at the pike-heads, m much the same way 
that MacCol had done , but he was at length trans- 
fixed m the beast with five pomts at once, and 
had his tongue pinned to his cheek by an arrow. 
When MacCol saw Ins condition, he advanced 
once more beyond the enclosure, and having first 
struck off the head of one foeman with his swoud, 
soon succeeded in gettmg the wounded man drag- 
gel within the gate, atte: which the whole were 
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safe for the time, except from the arrows of the 
enemy which fell among them. MacCol lost se- 
veral men in this sally and retreat, and had about 
seventeen wounded. 

It was just at this moment that Montrose made 
his vigorous charge upon the opposite extremity 
and flank of the Covenanting army. MacCol no 
sooner observed, o1 was informed of the motion, 
than, notwithstanding the check he had got for a 
similar movement, he rushed with all lus forces. 
and with the royal banner displayed, from the po- 
sition to which he had just retreated, and chaigmg 
home upon the regiments opposed to lum, now 
disordered by Captain Drummond's untoward mis- 
take, and by Montrose’s attack, contributed mate- 
rially to the victory, which then began to declare 
for the royalists. The veteran regiments under 
Hurry for some time fought patiently and well, 
submitting to be cut down in then ranks exactly 
as they had been marshalled, rather than give way 
to the assalants. But the raw volunteer bodies of 
the Highland clans, and the Moray and Aberdeen- 
shire tenantry, almost immediately gave way, s0 
as to leave these biave troops at length no other 
alternative A flight then commenced im the di- 
rection of Inverness, of which Montrose’s men 
took all the usual advantage, killmg every body 
whom they could overtake, and yielding quai ter 
to none. Hurry himself, and the princ ipal ofheers, 
escaped with great difculty, while the Land of 
Laweis, Sus John and Gideon Murray, Colonel 
James Campbell, Mayor Garchore, seven captains, 
and five heutenants, lay belnnd among the heaps 
of the slain. There were lulled altogether, m the 
battle and flight, three thousand of the Covenant- 
ers, chiefly of the foot, and particularly of Lawers's 
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regiment, which, 1t would appeai, behaved with 
most biavery on this dieadful day. Out of all the 
volunteers, the Fiasers and Mackenzies suffered 
most severely . “ Of the forme: clan,” says an old 
family chronicle,” “besides what fell unmanied, there 
were cighty-seven widows m the lordship ot Lovat.” 
Montrose, on ns pait, lost only twenty-four men 
in all, none of whom were of any note. He took 
fiom the enemy s1xteen standaids, and fell mto 
possession of their whole baggage and provisions. 
The bioken army 1etued to Inverness, where, a 
coult-mai tial being unmediately held upon Captain 
Drummond, and it bemg proved, on Ins own con- 
fession, that he had spoken to the enemy, after 
the sign and ode: for battle had been given, he 
was sentenced to be shot, a sentence which was 
immediately executed.’ Montiose, dreading the 
difhculties, o1 despising the advantages, of a siege, 
forbore to annoy Huriy’s army m the place of re- 
fuge to which it had fled. 

There were two citcumstances which matenally 
affected Montiose’s conduct at the battle of Auld- 
earn, and it 1s necessary that they should here be 
specified, for the purpose of vindicating hnn trom 
the erroneous umpressions which must otherwise 
be made upon the mind of the 1eade1, regarding 
the carnage which followed that encounter. W tule 
lately residing in the Highland tastnesses, he had 
received a pa ket of letters trom the hing, acceding 
to a proposal which he had tound means of makmg 
after the battle of Inverlochy , that lus mayesty 
should come noith and yom lnm in Scotland, so as 
to transfer the seat of war thither, and thereby 
oblige the Scottish nation to submit to terms of 
peace, for the purpose of Gearing then country of 
the armies. The packet was brought to him by a 
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1educed Scottish gentleman of the name of Small, 
who, for the purpose, had been obliged to assume 
the disguise of a beggar, and practise the most in- 
genious artifices, to escape observation im his tran- 
sit through the north of England and southef Scot- 
land. As this person was returning, im the same 
disguise, with a packet of letters trom Montrose 
to the king, he was seized at Elphinstone, on the 
south bank of the Forth, by Lord Elphinstone, and 
bemg immediately hurned before the Committee 
of Estates at Edinburgh, he was hanged on the 
succeeding day at the Cross, without ti1al 01 cere- 
mony. It was a most important seizuie for the 
Covenanting government, for not only did they thus 
disarrange the concert between the kmg and Mon- 
trose, but they weie also enabled to take such 
measures in the north of England, as completely 
prevented the king from ever afterwards executing 
his intention. That such a movement on his pat 
would have been decisive agamst Ins msuigent 
subjects in both kmgdoms, seems sufficiently cleat. 
‘His march into Scotland,” says Caite,> “ would 
have removed the only difhculties which Monti ose 
had to struggle with; the want of a body of horse, 
and the opposition made to his measures by the 
Marquis of Huntly, the grounds or pietences of 
whose jealousy, founded on his commission to be 
king’s heutenant in the north of Scotland, must 
have dropped on his majesty’s presence in the 
kingdom. All the north would have been then 
united for the king’s service, and would have sup- 
phed him with a gieater force than he could 1aise 
anywhere in England , the power of the Covenant- 
ers, which consisted chiefly in terror, would have 
been broken , the great number of royalists in the 
Lowlands, sure of suppoit, would have flocked to 
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his standad, and the moment he entered the 
country, he would have been sure of the kingdom, 
as suthciently appeated after the battle ot Kilsyth. 
Aigyle and the loids of his faction must have then 
quitted the realm ; the Scotch army m England, 
discontented for shghts put upon them by then 
English confederates, and the neglect of their pay, 
and seeing all then possessions in their own country 
reduced under his naqjesty’s power, might possibly 
have been mduced to yom him, which would have 
brought Berwick, Newcastle, and the four north- 
ern Counties of England agai unde Ins obedience, 
or else they would, in all probability, have melted 
away to nothing, in a countiy where they wee 
already much dispersed, and could not be reawt- 
ed. At least he would have got a genetal mfimte- 
ly supetion to any he had alieady, Ingh m 1eputa- 
tion, adored by his soldiers, and teriible to his ene- 
mies, sagacious to discover the fist pomt of pos- 
sibility, and brave enough to attempt it, but with 
a pilesence of mind and judgment, that m a man- 
ner secured success, provident against all acci- 
dents, ever vigilant in looking out tor advantages 
against an enemy, and as sue to unprove them, 
and who, with all the gieat and noble qualities that 
ever formed the most accomplished heio of anti- 
quity, had no selfish views, no passions noi hu- 
mouis to interfere with Ins duty, but, full of the 
Inghest reverence and affection to the kmg’s per- 
son, was absolutely devoted to Ins service.” 

All these prospective advantages weie annulled 
by the seizure of Simall, tor the hing, disappoint- 
ed of Montiose’s answet to Ins pachet, could not 
proceed with the necessary expedition o1 conti- 
dence upon Ins projected enterpuse, and betore he 
had advanced far, the Comunittee of Estates made 
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such an arrangement of their troops in the north of 
England, as obliged him to abandon the expedition 
altogethe:. Montrose was himself infimtely dis- 
tuibed at the muiscariiage of the packet; but his 
chagrin fo. his own and the public misfortune was 
not equalled by the mdignation he felt at the ex- 
ecution of the messenger. This he resented to 
such a degree, that a gieat deal of the merciless 
slaughter of the Covenanters at Auldearn 1s to be 
attributed to it, there bemg, however, one other 
circumstance which helped to instigate hun to that 
course of action. 

This was a pecularly cruel murder which a 
party of Covenanteis perpetiated, the day before 
the battle, upon one of lus officers o1 adherents. 
In a shumsh which took place between his ad- 
vanced guard and the rea of Hurry’s troops, as he 
was chasing that general to Inverness, James Gor- 
don, son to the Land of Rhyme, happened to be 
wounded. He was conveyed to a house called 
the Struthers, near Elgin, which was occupied by 
a friend of ns own, there to he till he should be 
ewed, and another gentleman of the name of Gor- 
don was appomted to attend him. Unfortunately, 
mtelligence of Ins condition and place of abode 
reac hing the ears of the young Land of Innes, who 
was then in the castle of Spyme with a Covenant- 
mg gariison, and who had both public and private 
causes of hatred against the young gentleman, he 
sent out a party from the garnson, conasting of 
Captain Smith, Alexander Douglas, John Douglas, 
and John Milne, all citizens of Elgin, with some 
otheis, who, proceeding to the Struthers, dehber- 
ately murdered the wounded youth, mamnng_ his 
attendant, moieover, m such a way that he also 
was left for dead.6 So barbarous and unjustifiable 
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a murder, comnutted upon a youth of eighteen, 
and who was unable to defend himself, while 1t 
excited general horror throughout the district, rou- 
sed the mdignation of Montrose against the party 
whose adherents had perpetrated x, to a degree fai 
above what it had previously been 1atsed to by the 
lawless execution of his messenge: Small. ‘There 
can, at least, be no doubt that the two circumstan- 
ces together caused him to “ cry havock, and let 
loose the dogs of war,” with the ferocity which has 
been descuibed, on the bloody field of Auldeatn. 

But, besides the public vengeance, as it may be 
styled, which he took upon the paity on that ocea- 
sion, he immediately afterwards proceeded to ex- 
ecute private retaliation upon the individuals who 
had been guilty in young Rhyme'’s murder. Ad- 
vaneing upon Elgm, he selected the houses of all 
these persons, and either umelentingly burnt them, 
or caused them to be 1edeemed by composition. 
He also destroyed the village of Garmouth, wluch 
was chiefly the property of the Laud of Innes, and 
wluch, he apprehended, might become, 1f spared, a 
haibour for a garrison against the lands of the Gor- 
dons.7?. The lands of Calder and of the Earl of 
Moray weie also plundered, besides some others 
in the county of Moray, belongmg to the gentle- 
men who had taken part against lim in these dread- 
ful intestine troubles. 

When he had satisfied his appetite for vengeance 
in Moray, he ciossed over the Spey into Banff- 
shire, with all Ins arms, ammunition, baggaye, and 
the goods winch Ins men had accumulated by plun- 
der; and, quartermg himself at Bukenbog, the 
house of a noted Covenanter, he dispersed Ins men 
into quarters among the neighbourmg towns and 
villages. Durng the few days which he spent 
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there, he caused the town of Cullen, winch had 
been plundered two months before, to be com- 
pletely buint and destioyed, by way of reprisal 
upon its chef proprietor, the Ear] of Fimlater , and 
he now subjected to the same fate such lands of the 
Viscount Frendiaught as had formerly escaped his 
vengeance. He also caused the town and lands of 
Tombeg to be bunt, bemg occupied by one Wil- 
ham Forbes, who was obnoxious to hin, although 
the propeity of an indifferent man, the Land of 
Monymush. 

On the very day when Hurry was defeated at 
Auldearn, Ins coadjuto: Bailhe was comme over 
Cairn-a-mount, to join force with lim for the re- 
sistance of the common cnemy. Tlis general had 
just been executing an order of the Committee of 
Estates, wlnch commanded Inm to ravage Athole 
in the manner Montrose had just ravaged Moray, 
by way of at once avengmeg the myunes the royalist 
general had inflicted upon the Covenanters, and 
diverting Ins tioops away to the protection of then 
own country. He laid siege to the castle of Blair, 
in which Montrose had deposited the prisoners and 
spoil taken at the battle of Inverlochy, but without 
success. When he had completely bunt and plun- 
dered the undefended country, and learned that 
the Highlanders were commg trom Montrose’s 
camp to its rescue, he crossed over the lulls to 
Kirmemurr and Fettercann, from thence to Buse, 
where, as Spalding records, ns troopers “ ate up 
the green-growing com, searcely come to the 
blade ,” and then, by the Cairn-a-mount, to Cromar, 
m the county of Aberdeen. Hs force at this time 
consisted of two thousand foot and a hundied 
horse, mostly soldiers of diserplme and expenence , 
but he was here obhged by his constituents, the 
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Committee of states, to send bach two regiments 
for their defence in the low country, and to accept 
some raw 1ecruits in exchange. He attempted, by 
setting the pulpits a-thundering, to 1aise the coun- 
try people m Ins favour, but without the least suc- 
cess. In addition to all other disadvantages, he 
was embarrassed and perplexed m every move- 
ment he made, by the ignorant Sub-committee of 
Estates which attended him. 

Learnmg, while at Cromai, the issue of the 
battle ot Auldearn, he tose fiom his camp, upon 
the 19th of May, and marched forward, mtendmg 
to try Ins fortune m battle agamst the royal gene- 
ral, o1 at least to protect the country fiom Ins 1a- 
vages, and the wreck of Hunry’s army froin his 
turther attacks. He had now very peremptory 
orders from the Comnuttce of Estates to hazard a 
battle with Montrose, that body having lately be- 
come acutely sensible of the disrepute which then 
1epeated deteats brought on them in England, and 
finding, moreover, that, even in then own country, 
notwithstanding all the 1ehgious and civil coercion 
they could exert over the people, then character of 
infallibility was beginning to desert them, while they 
themselves weie fast verging to a predicament of 
the gieatest personal danger. Baillie Inmselt had 
sufhcient generalsInp to see the danger of piesent- 
ing is scanty, raw, and dispuited troops, agamst 
an aimy of such experience and confidence as that 
of Montiose. But the cry of the civihans who 
governed lnm, was loud and incessant for battle, 
and he was obliged, however reluctantly, to grant 
them their desire. 

Marching forward, therefore, towaids Strabogie, 
he encamped at a place called Cochlarachie, tron 


whence he could easily discern Montrose’s army, 
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encamped, and apparently ready to mect him, at a 
place of advantage among some enclosures and 
other defences m the neighbourhood of that town. 
He judged that the enemy was neatly equal to lam 
in numbers.2 That mght he was jomed by Gene- 
ral Hurry with a lndied horse, who, to reach him, 
had had to come through Montrose’s very lines, a 
danger, however, which they successfully over- 
came by pretending to be patt of Lord Gordon's 
cavalry. Next mornmg, when he eapected to have 
had an encounter with Montrose, he was su pused 
to find that the whole army had disappeared from 
their position, and were in full retreat up Strath- 
spey. 

The truth is, Montrose was at this peried even 
weaker than he had been at Auldeain, having had 
to send away Alaster MacCol to the Highlands, 
to bing back the Athole and other clans, so that 
he had few men with Inm, besides Ins unfaling 
Insh and the Gordon militia. Tor the purpose of 
forming as early a junction as possible with Ins ab- 
sent tioops, he thought 1t advisable to 1etne from 
before Baillie, and yitch Ins camp in some secure 
place about the head of the stiath, where he would 
have lns back to the Highlands, and be at the same 
time effectually protected in front. Rismg through 
the night, he went dnectly south towards Balveny 
He was followed in the momung, but at some dis- 
tance, by Bailhe and Ins army. About the even- 
ing, the pursuing troops came within sight of the 
fugitives at Glenlivet , but Montrose, by a forced 
march, encamped that mht about ten miles ahead 
of them. Next morning the Covenanters, isolated 
in a country ininuecal to their cause, found it im- 
ossible to procure mntellhigence of the route which 

Tontiose had taken beyond this pomt , and at was 
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only by observing the direction m which the hea- 
ther and grass lay upon the ground, that they at 
length conjectured he had gone to the great forest 
of Abemethy.!” They followed nm thither , but 
on next coming within sight of lus desultory and 
incaleulable bands, they had the mortification of 
finding him entrenched in a position, which, on 
account of rock, wood, and water united, was to- 
“tally inaccessible. Montrose had selected a place 
where he could command the whole distnet of 
Badenoch m Is seat, so as to draw unfailing sup- 
ples of provisions fiom it, aud to receive in good 
time, without aunoyance, the Llighlanders, whom 
he expected MacCol to bing speedily down tor 
him fiom the same distiict, and from Athole. The 
situation wlich Baile assumed before hun, was, 
on the contrary. destitute of piovisions, and espe- 
cially of giass tor lus cavalry. 

It accordingly happened, that after both armies 
had lain thus opposed to each other for several 
days, Baillie found Inmselt under the necessity of 
retuing back to a more civilized distiict, and tor 
the present giving up Ins unprofitable pursuit 
of the royal amy. Marcling northward to Inver- 
ness, he was there able to 1eerwt his commussa- 
nat, after which, having crossed the Spey m beats 
at its mouth, he progressed to Aberdeenshire, and 
encamped at Newton, in the Ganoch. Montrose 
then projected and executed, by way of interlude, 
a descent upon the Lowlands of Perthshire. 

He penetrated to the castle of Newtyle, m An- 
gus, undistuubed by Baillie, who lay far behind 
him, and anticipating an easy triumph over the 
Earl of Crawford, who now lay at the distance of 
only a few miles, with a new army, chefly formed 
vf draughts trom the old, which the Estates had 
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thought proper to place there for the protection of 
the Lowlands and the seat of government, an at- 
tack upon which was at this penod the chiet sub- 
ject of then dread. But, when just on the point 
of marching to surpise and fight this force, intel- 
ligence suddenly overtook him that Baillie was ra- 
vaging the lands of the Gordons with all Ins umght, 
and he was all at once obhged to return to Abei- 
deenshne, for the purpose of protecting that valua- 
ble and friendly district. On Ins march bach, learn- 
ing that Baillie had lately been still farther weak- 
ened and embarrassed than before by his foolish 
constituents, he resolved at length to approach 
him and offer battle. 

On the last day of June the two anmes met 
near the huk of Keith, m the noith of Aberdeen- 
shire. Baile was posted there on advantageous 
ground, where he could not be assailed without 
great 118k. When Montrose learned the pecuha- 
1ities of his position he sent him a message, offering 
to fight with him a set battle on fair ground. But 
the Covenanting general answered, that he would 
not receive an order to fight fiom an enemy.” 
Montrose then retired towards the river Don, 
which he crossed by the boat of Forbes, apparent- 
ly designing to fall back once more upon the Low- 
lands. 

This ruse had the desired effect. Bailhe was 
then obhged, by the manaymg committee, to pro- 
ceed instantly m pursuit. He had previously been 
so much dispnited by their absurd interference 
with his proceedings, and by their draming Ins 
ranks of the disciplined men, that he had offered 
to resign Ins command. Even now 1t was rathe: 
from a feeling that 1t would be dishonowable to 
desert them at the worst, than fiom any other 
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cause, that he contmued im his charge. It may 
accoidingly be conjectured, that m the battle about 
to take place, with mfetio: numbers to the enemy, 
and soldiers of much worse quality, he stood but 
an indifferent chance of success, 

It was on the 2d of July, (1645,) that the two 
armies agai appeared before each other. Mon- 
trose had taken up lis position on a small hill be- 
hind the village of Alford, with a marsh to defend 
lis rear. He had with hin the greater pait of the 
Gordons, (foot and horse,) the whole ot the Trish, 
the clan of the Macdonells of Glengarry, under 
its Cueftanm, Angus MacVih Alaster , part of 
Clanranald’s men, the Macphersons of Badenoch ; 
and some small septs fiom Athole ,? the whole 
amounting to about three thousand. Bailhe, on 
the other hand, had only about thuteen hundred 
foot, many of them raw men, with a few troops of 
Loid Balcarrass and Colonel Halket s horse 1egi- 
ments, amounting in number to two hundred and 
sixty. The battle of Altord, now about to take 
place, was, therefore, the first engagement Mon- 
trose had with Ins enemies, m which he exceeded 
them m numerzcal force. 

Before the enemy had yet appeared in ght, o1 
crossed the nver Don, which 1an at about a nnles 
distance m Ins front, Montrose marshalled las men 
m order for battle, givmg the conmand ot lis 
right wing to Lord Goidon and Sn Nathamel, 
that of his left to the Earl of Aboyne and Sn Wil- 
ham Rollock , and of Ins a2 baltle, to the net- 
tain of Glengarry, Diummond of Balloch, and a 
clansman of Ins own, named George Graham, who 
was his master of the camp, and an ofhcer of some 
experience. He then rode forward with a troop of 
horse to the ordinary ford over the Don, to make 
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his observations upon the Presbyterian army as it 
approached. While waiting there, he was inform- 
ed by a scout that the enemy was maicling with 
precipitate haste to a ford about two miles farther 
up the nver, by crossing which, they seemed to 
expect that they might get behind and cut off the 
retreat of the royal army, which, 1t was known, 
they stil] supposed to be flymg southwards before 
them."* Montrose then returned to his position, not 
altogether resolved upon battle, but mtending, 1t 
would appear, to be determimed by circumstances. 

It 18 somewhat singular, that on this occasion 
neither party had resolved upon a full encounter, 
yet both were diawn into it by contingencies 1e- 
spectively affecting cach. The cireumstance which 
provoked the battle on Montrose’s side, was the 
Goidons seeing the whole of the cattle of Strabo- 
gie and the Enzie impelled before the approaching 
host of the Covenanters, and being thereby moved 
to rush forward at once for the rescue of their pro- 
perty, and to revenge the insolence of those who 
had robbed them. As they approached, Bahe’s 
men ensconced themselves and the cattle in some 
folds or othe: enclosures, from whence letting fly a 
salvee!> of shot at the Goidons, they had the goud 
fortune to bring down a considerable number. 
Montrose, then perceiving the assailants to be stag- 
gered by then reception, and fearing that they 
might be overpowered, resolved at once upon en- 
tering into battle with Ins whole force. In the 
first place, however, he commanded the Gordons 
to fall back in sham retreat, so as to seduce the 
Covenanters from their position , and it was only 
when they had left the folds upon that temptation, 
that he jomed with them in hearty and general 
conflict. 
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Balle, on his pait, according to his own decla- 
lation, was only induced eventually to enter mto 
pitched battle with Montrose, by the cn cumstance 
of Lord Balcarras having rushed forward too pre- 
Upitately with the cavalry, and thereby got him- 
self volved m a dilemma, from which nothing 
could rescue him but the advance and support of 
the whole army. The two cucumstances, as va- 
uiously 1elated by the authorities just quoted, do 
not tally very well, yet it 1s quite possible that 
they may both be correct, though they probably 
happened at an interval of time and place. 

When the two armies wele, to use the phiase 
of the times, buckled m full encounter, they both 
ahke fought with great spmt and perseverance, 
neither paity giving the least way to the othe: tor 
a considerable time, And in this matter Bailhe’s 
army must be allowed to have had gieate: honow 
than that of Montrose, for his lmes were only 
thiee men deep, while Mont1ose’s stood six in file." 
The fight was conducted with pecuhar spirit on the 
left of Bailhe’s army, where Lord Balcarras, with 
two squadions, bore the charge of Montrose’s su- 
perior and more numerous cavalry, and also the 
fire of the expert musketeers, whom the royalist 
general had, as usual, mingled with his horse. At 
length, howeve1, Colonel Nathamel Gordon called 
out to these footmen, “ Come, my brave fellows, 
tlhow down your useless guns, and attack these 
lubberly horse hand to hand , sheathe your swords 
m the horses’ belles, hamstimg them, cut down 
the men, or do any thing else you hhe that will 
kill or wound.” A tough and desperate conflict 
then ensued, hose and nen comminghng with 
each other m a way pertectly extraordinary, the 
footmen insinuating themselves everywhere, even 
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under the horses’ bellies, and dealing wounds upon 
the poor animals, which either brought them down 
upon then riders, o1 sent them wildly raging off 
the field. In the language of the Clamanald bard, 
“‘ the men were upon one another's tops.” In the 
extidmity of the confusion, “ Alexandei, son of 
Ronald, son of Allan,” says the same writei, (who, 
with Allan Og, son of MacVich Alaste: (Glen- 
garry) commanded the Clamanald,) “ as he lum- 
self afterwards declared, stood for some time in 
the nnidst of the throng, with Ins drawn swoid in 
his hand, not knowing how to stnke a stioke, as 
he could not distmguish friend fiom foe.” The 
Covenanting horse then began to recoil from an 
encounter in which they were so ill-matched. Bail- 
he no sooner peiceived them wavermg, than he 
sent Ins remamme squadron of hose to the sup- 
port; but that troop chose only to 1ank up belund 
then distressed comrades, instead of gomg forward, 
as they ought to have done, to 1elieve them of the 
press of battle. And the consequence was, that, 
when the two distressed troops gave way, the 
third also broke and fled. 

The battle was then 1n a manner decided , for the 
Gordons were enabled, by the retreat of Bailhe’s 
ho1se, to sweep 1ound upon his main body, and even 
attack it mzear. Lord Gordon Iumselt was so con- 
fident and so forward, that he promised Ins men to 
bring them the Presbytenan general by the neck 
fiom the midst of his remaining troops, and he had 
actually seized Bailhe by the shouldei-belt to diag 
Inm from In» horse, when unfortunately a ball hit 
lum in a mortal part, and prostiated him among the 
horses’ feet.’ This cucumstance, however, though 
itself 60 much to be lamented, was perhaps only 
productive of a more immediate decision of fortune 
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in favour of the royal arms ; for the Gordons were 
so much infuriated by it, that they could set no 
bounds to their vehemence in attacking and cutting 
down the Covenanting troops , most of whom, then 
losing all hope of success, followed the example of 
their horse by running away. 

At the very moment when Baillie’s limes were 
waveiing under the attack of the Gordons, Mon- 
trose decided the day effectually, by biinging up a 
reset ve, which he had established under the charge 
of his nephew the Mastei of Napier, behind the hull 
which formed his original position. At sight of this 
body, to which the camp-boys united themselves on 
then sumpter-hoises, and which therefore had a for- 
midable appeaiance as 1t came down the hill, the 
Covenanteis fled en masse, unable to contend with 
the troops which were alieady surrounding them, 
but much more madequate to face what seemed to 
them anew army. <A prodigious slaughter then 
took place upon o1 nea: the ground ; foi many de- 
tached bodies of the vanquished army stood and 
fought till they were to a man cut down; while 
others could by no means escape the mnfunate ca- 
valry of the Gordons, eager as these were to revenge 
the death of their commander. Even in the flight, 
which spread far and near, almost all the foot were 
overtaken and slain; not one of the pursuers turn- 
ing, 1f we are to believe the Clanranald chronicle, 
till there was not a man to be seen anywhete upon 
his legs. It was with the gieatest difficulty that 
Baillie and other chief officers escaped. the Marquis 
of Aigyle, who had been present at the battle as 
one of the managing committee, only saved himself 
from the eager pursuit of the chieftain of Glengarry, 
by his good fortune m procurmg a change of horses 
at three different places.’ 
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While Baillie lost by this engagement almost the 
whole of Ins infantry and a great portion of even 
his horse, Montrose suffered, as usual, a very incon- 
siderable damage , Mowat of Balwholly, Ogilvy of 
Milton, and an Irish captam of the name of Dich- 
son, with a very small number of private men,*? 
forming the whole list of slain which he had to add 
to the lamented name of Lord Gordon. The death 
of this last mentioned individual, however, was in 
itself the severest blow he had received durmg the 
whole course of the war. “It seemed,” says Bishop 
Wishart, “ to eclipse the whole glory of the present 
victory. As the report spread among the soldiers, 
every one seemed to be struck dumb with the me- 
lancholy news. But their gnef soon burst through 
all restraint ; and, in voices tull of lamentation and 
sorrow, they began to exclaim against heaven and 
earth, for bereaving ther kmng, the kingdom, and 
themselves, of so excellent a person. In the ex- 
tremity of their distress, unmmdful of both victory 
and plunder, they thronged ai ound the body of their 
dead captain, some weeping over ms wounds and 
kissing his lifeless hinbs , whilst others praised his 
comely appearance even in death, and extolled his 
noble mind, which was enriched with every noble 
quality appropriate to his high birth and ample for- 
tune. They even cursed the victory which was 
bought at so dear a rate.” 
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BATILE OF KILSYTII. 





And, as a herd 

Of goats, or timorous flock, together throng'd, 
Drove them betore him, thunder-struck 

MiLtown. 





A FORTNIGHT before their loss at Alford, the 
Covenanting government had been cheered by in- 
telligence of the decisive victory obtamed by the 
English pathamentary forces over the king at 
Naseby. Notwithstanding, therefore, the severity 
of this their fifth defeat at home, and although the 
plague was now ravaging theu capital with almost 
unexampled violence, they stil resolved to bear up 
against the recusant who so long and so neatly had 
threatened to overwhelm them. they resolved to 
make at least one last effort to rescue the taber- 
nacle which they wee so pamfully rearmg, and 
which, after having escaped a thousand external 
and foreign dangers, seemed now about to be de- 
stroyed, as tt were, by one of its own builders. 

When Baillie, Balcarras, Argyle, and other fugi- 
tive officers and noblemen, reached the Low Coun- 
try, to which they fled after the battle of Alford, 
they found that the Scottish parliament had been 
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obliged to meet at Stirling, instead of Edinburgh, 
on account of the pestilence. Repairing to that 
city, they were all very graciously 1eceived by their 
constituents, who, sitting down for the fist time 
on the 8th of July, mmediately voted their thanks 
to General Baillie, but in a more particular manner 
to Lond Baleanas, the nobleman who had led on 
the horse with so much vigour and resolution at the 
late battle. They continued Baillie in his place; 
for although General Hurry had endeavoured to 
prejudice them against him,! and though they con- 
ceived his conduct to have been all along too inde- 
cisive and cautious, they were perhaps sensible that 
they could not at present procure a more experi- 
enced commander. Baillie was not unconscious of 
the equivocal nature of his situation, or of the asper- 
sions which had been thrown upon him, and offered 
with great frankness to stand an open trial for his 
conduct, but they professed perfect satisfaction 
with him, and the very next day, havmg renewed 
his commission, sent him off to assume command 
of the army which they were rendezvousing at 
Perth. 

The nucleus of this army was formed by that 
which has been already mentioned as lying in 
Angus under the charge of the Earl of Crawford, 
together with the few troops of horse which had 
made good their escape from Alford. In order to 
increase it to the amount of ten thousand men, 
which they now calculated as the least that was 
sufficient to reduce Montrose, they issued edicts to 
all the Lowland counties, commanding them to 
raise every fourth fencible man, and to send the re- 
sult to Perth on or before the 24th of July. The 
pestilence (which had come from Newcastle to 
Edmburgh by the way of Kelso) having now also 
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begun to appear in Stirling, they resolved to ad- 
journ themselves to the city where the army was 
appointed to meet, and there they accordingly sat 
down on the 24th, having previously caused the 
Gencial Assembly to appoint a fast for the sins and 
misfortunes of the land, which was to be held 
throughout the whole kingdom, and to continue 
for four days. 

Montrose in the meantime had marched to Aber- 
deen, to bury his lamented friend, Lord Gordon. 
While lying in that city, he dispatched a party 
noithward to the remote and pemmsular district of 
Buchan, which had never yet been passed through 
or ravaged by any army, on account of its good 
fortune in lymg out of the way. It was now de- 
spoiled of all the horses that could be found in it, 
Montrose bemg particularly anxious for a supply 
of these animals, m order to form a body of ca- 
valry. It was also dehbeiated at this time, that as 
the Marquis of Huntly now professed willingness 
to join the royal army, his son, the Earl ef Aboyne, 
should go northwaid to his place of refuge in 
Strathnaver, with two thousand men, to serve as a 
convoy for bringing him through the midst of the 
intmical clans, and the Covenanting garrison of In- 
verness, who might otherwise arrest or destroy 
him. But the intelligence which immediately af- 
terwards reached Montrose, of the mighty prepa- 
rations made against him at Perth, obliged him to 
abandon for the present all thoughts of that enter- 
prise, and to bend lis whole force in another di- 
rection. 

He now marched to the little town of Fordoun 
in Kincardineshire, and, having there pitched his 
camp, waited for some time till his faithful friend 
MacCol should bring in his Highland auxilianes, 
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The major-general had now been absent neaily 
two months on hus recruiting expedition, and had 
missed one battle; but when he did come, 1t for- 
tunately was with such an accession of force, as 
fully compensated all the time and trouble they 
had cost him, as well as his non-enjoyment of Al- 
ford. He brought with him no fewer than seven 
hundred Macleans from Argyleshue and the 
Western Islands—men, it is true, who had not be- 
fore been in action, but who perhaps made up for 
that by the ferocious hatred which they bore to 
the Campbells, and, by consequence, to all their 
political alhes. He had also mustered once more 
the whole of Clanranald, to the amount of five 
hundred men, at the head of whom was the great 
warrior, John Muidartach, so well remembered at 
this day in the Highlands for Jus warlike exploits. 
The Athole Highlanders came m full force, under 
the unmediate command of Colonel Patrick Graham 
of Inchbrakie, Montrose’s cousin ; as also the Mac- 
gregors and Macnabs, the Stewarts of Appin, the 
Farguharsons of Braemar, and many other clans 
of smaller number or inferior note. “ When they 
reached the camp, they were made heartily wel- 
come by Montrose, and by all the rest, and each 
elan was set in order by itself.” * 

The Clanranald bard relates a circumstance re- 
ferring to this period, which, as it 1s Iughly chea- 
racteristic of the Highlanders, may very properly 
be related here. It must only be premised, that 
all the Highland clans that had lately reached the 
camp, instead of depending for subsistence upon 
the iow Country they were invading, had brought 
with them from the inimical districts they happen- 
ed to pass, a stock of provisions sufficient to main- 
tain them for some time in camp. Montrose hap- 
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pening to observe that John Muidartach was the 
only exception from this rule, and the tale of scan- 
dal being borne to the ears of that chieftain by a 
common soldier, who had heard it repeated by 
MacCol, the Highlander, not at all mdignant at 
Montrose for commenting upon his conduct, but 
only vexed at being reproached for 1emissness on 
such a score, flung himself instantly out of his 
tent, and, calhng for Donald Ins son, told him to 
rise immediately, prepare lis men, and none but 
his own men, then go forth and bring mm a spoil to 
the king's camp. The young man, with very httle 
farther preparation than only learnmg what lands 
his father wished him to spoil, went off upon his 
nussion, and such was the ngow and success 
with which he executed it, that 1t was afterwards 
universally acknowledged that he had brought 
mole provisions to the camp than any other chief ! 
Indeed, says my authority, John Muidartach’s spoil 
was in itselt sufhcient to mamtain the army all the 
time it lay im camp. 

The bard relates, as a subsidiary anecdote, that 
when young Donald was rangmg through the 
country on tlis singular expedition, “ an honour- 
able old man met him, who told hun many things, 
aud, among the rest, that the Mearns had not been 
spoiled before, smce Donald of the Isles spoiled 1, 
when he fought the battle of Harlaw, ‘ and I 
suppose, young gentleman,’ said this old man, ‘ you 
are descended of lim, if you be the captam of 
Clanranald.’” 

About the end of the month of July, Montrose 
adopted the resolution of marching down upon 
Perth, where he understood the parlament was 
then assembled, hoping to be able, with hus pie- 
sent forces, which mustered between five and six 
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thousand strong, to disperse their army before it 
had reached its full strength, and even perhaps to 
surround and cut off the whole members of the 
msurgent government, while they were sitting m 
the very act and place of their rebellion. To exe- 
cute such a purpose he was only deficient in horse, 
which were necessary for the protection of his 
foot when they should descend into a plain coun- 
try; but, by leaving Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, 
and Auly, in Angus, to raise all the remaining 
loyal gentlemen of these distiicts, he hoped that he 
might obtain a sufficient supply of that species of 
force, before he should be ready to debouche from 
the Highlands. Having, therefore, dispatched these 
noblemen on their recruiting expeditions, with or- 
ders to follow Inm in all haste, he left Fordoun, 
marched though Blairgowne to Dunkeld, there 
crossed the Tay, and, finally, drawing a circuit 
round the position of the enemy, encamped at 
Amulree. The parhamentary army had m the 
meantime assembled in considerable force on the 
south side of the Erne, while four hundred horse 
lay close to the town, as an immediate guard upon 
the Estates. 

Rather to try the spirit and make observations 
upon the numbers of hus enemies, than with any 
intention of engaging them, Montrose thought pro- 
per, one day, to advance from Amulree to the wood 
of Methven, where he was only five mies from 
Perth. The scouts of the Covenanters then reti- 
red into the town, 1eporting, with absurd alarm, 
that he was on the point of assaulting it, and con- 
juring the Estates to rise and provide for their 
safety by flight. Fortunately for their credit, these 
stern enthusiasts had the résolution to sit still. 
They only conceived it necessary to draw their 
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army more closely around them. Montrose, next 
day, appeared before then very gates with his 
slender troop of horse, which only consisted of about 
a hundred real cavaliers, all the rest bemg meie 
footmen on baggage-horses. They were imposed 
upon by his specious appearance, and did not dare 
to send a party agaist him. He even crossed over 
the Erne at Dupplm, and took a leisurely survey 
of their infantry, without experiencing any annoy- 
ance fiom them; although, if aware of his real 
stiength, they might then have easily cut off his 
retreat to hiscamp. The very boldness of his pro- 
ceedings proved hns safe-guard , for they conceived 
that he never could make such movements unless 
confident of their safety. 

Neither paity was yet disposed to come to bat- 
tle; for, while Montrose thought 1t necessary to 
wait for the cavalhy which he expected Aboyne 
and Airly to biing to him. the Covenanters judged 
it quite as expedient to delay till they should be 
joined by certam regiments which were now in 
march to their leaguer, from the south and west of 
Scotland. At length, after Montrose had msulted 
them for several days from his position at Methven, 
being strengthened to a great degree by three regi- 
ments from Fife, and learning that the enemy was 
not so strong in the article of horse as he appeared, 
they moved forward to offer him battle. Montrose, 
however, had only to withdraw into the mountain- 
ous country behind him, in order to set them at 
defiance. Pretending, by the arrangement of his 
troops, that he was willing to encounter them, he 
sent off the whole of ns baggage towards Amulree, 
then dispatched the weakest of his troops in the 
same direction; lastly, when he thought they 
would be safe, he bfohe up his whole army from 
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before the face of the enemy, and deployed into 
the hills, only taking care to leave his horse and 
best musketeers m the rear, to defend the passes 
and protect his retreat. Baillie sent his horse m 
pursuit, under General Hurry ; but that command- 
er, by a treacherous or at least unnecessary delay 
in crossing the Powe, only reached the fords of the 
Almondat thesame time that his commanding officer 
arrived with the foot, when it was much too late to 
do any serious execution upon the retiring host.? 
Still, a band of about thiee hundred of the Presby- 
terian cavalry, consisting probably of volunteer 
zealots, continued the pursuit. At every succes- 
sive pass which Montiose thought it necessary to 
defend, these gentlemen came funously up, and at- 
tempted to dislodge the men. ‘They were gene- 
rally checked, and even a considerable number of 
them were brought from their saddles, by the well- 
directed sharp-shooting of the fugitives. But they 
nevertheless held on with great spuit. There was 
one, in particular, a man of the name of Cornell, 
supposed (says Neil MacVounch) to be the prin- 
cipal champion of Scotland, who led a little party, 
and gave peculiar annoyance to the retreat. At 
every place of difhculty, this man was sure to gal- 
lop up, and make a brisk charge upon the guard 
which Montrose had planted to defend it. He 
even succeeded so far as to seize thee or four of 
the baggage-horses. At length, proceeds the Clan- 
ranald bard, “ Angus, the son of Allan Dhu, who 
rode behind all his party, on a horse which had 
neither saddle nor pillion, but with only a long 
gun tied before him, eyed this bold hero, lighted 
off his horse, set his gun upon a stone, and shot 
the champion of the red apparel, who fell under 
his horse's feet, with all his crajfe, silver, and finery, 
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His men gave a sorrowful cry, when they saw 
their leader fall, and did not venture to molest 
them any more that day.” 

Bailhe’s troops retired, after a fruitless pursuit, 
to the camp which Montrose had vacated at Meth- 
ven, where, 1f Wishart 1s to be relied on for such 
a piece of mformation, they avenged the fatigue 
and disappointment of the day by killing a tew 
women and clnidien whom the Insh had left be- 
hind them. The sacred aimy was now in a most 
deplorable condition. Its commander, disgusted 
by the mean suspicions of his employers, distracted 
by their various counsels, and prevented by their 
absurd and impertinent meddling from ever taking 
one soldie1-hke step, could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to retain his office even for a single day. 
The component parts of the army itself were crude, 
ill assorted, and many of them extremely mdispo- 
sed to the service. Not a few of the late levies, in- 
cluding the whole of the three Fife regiments, ac- 
tually left the camp, after returning to Methven, 
and went home; the terror of Montrose, 1t would 
appear, fanly overcoming all sense of duty. Even 
those that remained, from their utter mexpenence, 
not to speak of their iresolution, were totally 
unfit to meet or keep up a mortal struggle with 
men so confident and so mured to battle as Mon- 
trose’s warriors. It may be thought that, under 
the present circumstances, nothing could have kept 
the army together in any respectable numbers, had 
not the mmusters, the unfailing srrepressible mini- 
sters, exerted themselves with extraordinary vigour 
to do so. 

Montrose had retired to Little Dunkeld, where 
he encamped, in order to ee the time till he 


should receive the levies which he expected Aboyne 
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and Airly to bring to him.* When these two 
noblemen arrived, the general was somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that they had not been so success- 
ful as he onigmally hoped; Aboyne only brmging 
two hundied regular cavaliy, with sixty footmen 
mounted on carnage-horses, while the venerable 
Anrly was attended by no more than eighty cava- 
hers. This accession, however, though small im 
number, was of excellent quality: Aboyne’s horse- 
men were the same who had contributed so mate- 
rially to the victones of Auldeain and Alford ; and 
those whom the Earl of Airly had brought were 
all gentlemen of his own family and name, who 
bore the most ardent affection to the cause, and 
some of whom had considerable experience. 
Every thing considered, Montiose had never had 
so hopeful a chance of victory as at the present 
juncture. Throughout the whole of Ins campaign, 
up to this time, there had been a plurahty of im- 
mical armies, to distract him m lis movements, 
and produce diversions of his men, and he never 
yet had found it possible to concentrate his ener- 
gies upon any one point. Now, having crushed 
Argyle, and thereby relieved the Highlanders from 
sentinelship upon their own lands; having cut se- 
veral small disciplined armies to pieces, and there- 
by released the Gordons in the same manner ; now, 
having at length brought together the whole of his 
friends and adherents, and gathered himself up for 
one last decisive blow, he might be said to have 
arrived at a pitch of advantage, and strength, and 
greatness, which he had never before reached, or 
could have hoped to reach; the very summit of 
his desperate and altogether wonderful enterprise. 
The numbers of his army at this period have been 
very variously calculated ; but they probably reach- 
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ed five thousand foot and five hundred horse; a 
host which, considering the individual character of 
the men, seemed fully qualified to annihilate the 
huge mass of undisciplined and timid militia which 
the parhament had to oppose to him. 

He had accordingly no sooner been jomed by 
his Abeideenshire and Angus cavalry, than he 
thought proper to move once more down into the 
Lowlands, for the purpose of offering battle to the 
Covenanters, whose troops he thought he might 
now atlvance agaist with the greater confidence, 
in as much as he understood that theu men were 
daily deserting, and their geneial on the pomt of 
throwing up Ins command. On his appearmg in 
Logie Almond, the enemy retired from Methven, 
and encamped at Kilgraston, on the south side of 
the river Erne. He then diew a circuit round 
them, and, crossmg the Erne by the bridge at 
Nethergask, about exght miles farther up the stream, 
suddenly appeared before them at the Kuk of 
Drone. He was then two miles to the south of 
their leaguer, and of cowse fairly betwixt them 
and that valued distnct from which they had so 
long endeavoured to exclude lim, and which 1t 
was their present purpose to defend. He did not, 
however, take immediate advantage of his position, 
but hung for two or three days over their camp in 
a threatening attitude, they m the meantime ex- 
erting themselves with might and main to entrench 
themselves against his attack. When he saw that 
they could not be brought to fight, and that at the 
same time it would be dangerous to storm them 
in so strong a situation, he marched southward to 
Kinross; hoping, perhaps, either to draw them 
into a place where be could attack them to advan- 
tage, or to escape thetn altogether, and so make 
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lis way into England. Baillie, with the consent 
of the field commuttee,* followed him by Lindores, 
Rossie, and Burleigh ; upon which march the three 
Fife regiments again joined him. 

From Kinross, Montiose suddenly turned his 
march westward to Stuling bridge, for the pur- 
pose of getting over the Forth into the southern 
district of Scotland. As he passed down the plea- 
sant vale of the Devon, the Macleans, who have 
already been mentioned as forming so numelous a 
body in his army, burnt Castle Campbell, the chict 
Lowland seat of the A1gyle family, as also all the 
houses, of whatsoever sort, m the two parishes of 
Dollar and Muchhart, bemg the property of the 
vassals of that family.6. This was mrequital of s1- 
milar injuries wiluch the marquis and lis chief- 
tains had perpetiated upon the countiy of the 
Macleans, who are an adjacent, and have always 
been a hostile clan to the Campbells.”7 But there 
were two strange cases of exception fiom the ge- 
neral fate awarded to this unfortunate district : one 
house in the village of Dolla: was saved, on ac- 
count of a mistaken supposition that it belonged 
to the Abbey of Dunfermline, and another, upon 
the extremity of the parish of Muckhart, from a 
notion that it stood m the paish of Fossaway. 
The reader may smile to observe that spoilers of 
this description, in violating the interests of man 
to such an inhuman degree, should have preserved 
a respect for what they considered the property of 
God, ® and that, in performing devastation on so 
wide a scale, they should have regarded minute 
parochial distinctions with such considerate ac- 
curacy. 

On the evening of his march from Kinross, he 
quartered his army in the wood of Tillibody, neas 
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Alloa; which town, as even a cavalier lustorian ° 
owns, the Insh “ did barbarously plunder.” He 
and his cInef officers were here entertamed at 
dinner m a sumptuous style by the Earl of Mar 
and J.ord E1skme ; who, though no doubt offended 
at the devastations of the Insh in their town and 
lordship, seem to have been nevertheless disposed 
as much by loyal feeling as by fear, to show e1vility 
to the king's servants. 

The pestilence alone saved Stirling from the 
visit and spoliation to which, as a zealous Covenant- 
ing town, 1t would have now in all probability been 
subjected by Montrose. Afraid to approach it, 
he did not cross the Forth by its celebrated bridge, 
but, marching eight miles farther up, passed through 
the fords of the Frew, so remarkable for the transit 
which Prince Charles Stuart made a century after- 
wards over the mver at the same place. He then 
drew his army through the hilly grounds m the 
centre of Stirlingshire, apparently designing to fall 
down upon Glasgow, which was the only consider- 
able town in the south of Scotland now free of the 
plague. But, before executmg that purpose, he 
was overtaken by Baillie at Kilsyth, and obhged 
to come to an engagement. 

The Covenanting army had marched close upon 
his track down Glendevon, at the distance of about 
a day’s maich behind. In passing along, the Mar- 
quis of Aigyle, upon his own responsibility, caused 
his men to burn Menstrie House, the seat of the 
Earl of Stitling, (secretary to King Charles, ) and 
Arthne, the property of Sir John Graham of 
Braco, uncle to Montrose, in revenge for the con- 
flagration of his own house and estate by the Mac- 
leans. He also sent a message to the Earl of 
Mar, informing hire that, on the return of the 
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army, his house of Alloa should endure the same 
fate, in expiation of the hospitality which he had 
shown to the great public enemy. 

While the army was on this march, it was re- 
solved that the Eails of Lanark, Glencairn, and 
Eglintoune, should advance to the west country, 
where their vassals lay, and there endeavour to 
raise an army, winch should intercept Montrose as 
he went southward, or drive him back for destruc- 
tion upon the maim body under General Baillie. 

Before the army had come to Stirling bridge, it 
was reinforced by twelve hundred of Argyle’s re- 
tainers. But heie a great defection had nearly 
taken place. The three Fife regiments, which had 
already once deserted, and which had only been 
brought back by a fear that Montrose was about to 
descend upon ther own district, now seeing him 
clear over the Forth, and far away from their pro- 
perty, stopped short at the bridge, and could upon 
no account be prevailed upon by their officers to 
proceed farther. These men, according to Bishop 
Wishart, were well enough inclined to the cause, 
there being perhaps no district m Scotland which 
had acted with such uniform zeal for the Covenant 
as Fife, but they were men of peaceful habits— 
generally shop-keepers or artizans, and many of 
them fishermen and sailors who had scarcely ever 
before done duty or business of any sort upon 
shore. They had also an ommous recollection of 
the slaughter which Montrose had, less than a 
twelvemonth before, committed at Tippermuir 
upon their friends and countrymen. Every thing 
considered, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
three thousand men, who had been called to form 
about the third of an army for the defence of all 
Scotland, though only themseWwes having a minute 
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fractional interest in it, should pause before ven- 
turmg themselves upon an expedition at once so 
pregnant with danger, and in the object of which 
they had so little concern. 

But whatever might be the prudential sentiments 
of these poor men, they were not destined to stand 
proof agamst a sentiment of a different nature 
which was now put into operation. The leaders 
of the three various regiments (the Lairds of Cambo, 
Ferny, and Fordel) perceiving that, 1a the extre- 
mity to which things had arrived, nothing could pre- 
vail with them but the fervour of religion, thought 
proper to command the ministers who had accom- 
pained them from thew respective parishes, to go 
thiough then ranks, and, by preaching, praying, 
and the use of then gieat personal influence, oblige 
them “to go out to the help of the Lord against 
the mghty.” It mght truly be said im the pre- 
sent case that amma cesserunt toge ; tor what the 
military word of command had altogether failed to 
do, was effectually performed by these sacred and 
esteemed persons. Fanly overcome by the “jolly 
tales,” as Guthry calls them, of then clergy, and 
assuied, moreover, that they should be discharged 
m a day or two, on the westland army coming up 
under Lanark and his coadjutors, the unhappy Fife 
men, in number about three thousand, went de- 
votedly on to the fatal field from which so few of 
them were destined to return. 

Wlule they had been standing miesolute on the 
noith side of the Forth, an meident took place on 
the south side, at head-quarters, which showed that 
the very general of this ill-starred army was him- 
self inclined to desert the cause. To let him speak 
fo. himself, his own narrative may be quoted. 
“ A little above the park, (that is, the King’s 
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Park at Stirling, ) I halted until the Fife 1egiments 
were brought up, hearing that the rebels were 
marched towards Kilsyth. Afte: the upcoming of 
those 1egiments, the Marquis of Argyle, Eail of 
Crawfoid, and Loid Burleigh, and, if I mistake 
not, the Eail of Tulhebardine, the Loids Elcho and 
Balcarias, with some others, came up. My lord 
marquis asked me what was next to be done. I 
answered, the direction should come from hus lord- 
slup and those of the committee. My lord de- 
manded, what reason was for that ? I answered, I 
found myself so shghted in every thing belonging 
to a commander-in-chief, that, for the short time 
I was to stay with them, I would absolutely sub- 
mit to their direction, and follow it. The marquis 
desired me to explain myself , which I did in three 
particulars, sufhciently known to my loid marquis 
and the other loids and gentlemen then present. I 
told his lordship, (1,) Prisoners of all sorts were 
exchanged without my knowledge; the trafhckers 
therein received passes from others, and sometimes 
passing with two miles of me, did neither acquaint 
me with their business, nor, at their return, where, 
or in what posture, they had left the enemy. (2,) 
While I was present, otheis did sometimes under- 
take the command of the army: (3, And how se- 
vere is the sarcasm implied agamst Argyle!) 
Without either my order or knowledge, fixe was 
raised, and that destroyed which might have been 
a recompense to some good deserver, for wluch I 
would not be answerable to the public, All which 
things considered, I should im any thing freely give 
my own opinion, but follow the judgment of the 
committee, and the rather becayse that wes the 
last day of my “undertaking.”!° 

To understand fully the meaning of this strange 
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collision, the reader must be made aware that, af- 
ter retuining from the ineffectual chase of Mon- 
trose across the Almond, Bailhe, fairly disgusted 
with the suspicions and aspersions to which his 
name was expesed, resigned his place mto the 
hands of Paliament, and was only with the great- 
est difficulty prevailed on to continue a fortnight 
longer in command without commission , of which 
period, it appeared the last day was now arnived. 
Having, even upon this last march, 1eceived addi- 
tional cause of offence; having, as would seem, 
been deprived of the most common privileges of 
a commandei, by the impertinent supenors with 
whom he was saddled, and had his honourable sol- 
diesly mind shocked by the private revenges which 
one of these personages conceived himself at h- 
berty to wreak out by the assistance of the army 
upon his own account, he had at length come to 
that state of feeling upon the subject, which men 
only know when despair and disgust have umted 
to render them indifferent to all 1esults. He may 
have still retamed a lingering hope of success in 
the conflict about to take place, but the predomi- 
nant feeling m his mmd must have been that one 
most annoyiag to a professional soldier hke him, 
and consequently most ominous of evil fortune an 
his case, that, even though he were to do his duty 
with never so much zeal and accuracy, its proper 
effects would be defeated, and he, m either result, 
would not get his due share of credit. 

It beng determined by the committee at the 
King’s Park, that the army should approach Mon- 
trose, it was led forward that day (August 14) by 
General Baile, to Deany, where it crossed the 
Carron, and from thence forward te a place called 
Hollanbush, about four miles east of Kilsyth, 
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where it was encamped for the night. Next morn- 
ing the Marquis of Argyle, who had lingered all 
night at Stirling, crossed over the hills, and pass- 
ing the Carron by a ford near Buckieburn, which 
still bears his name, came up to the camp." His 
lordship immediately went into the general's tent, 
and inquiring, “ What of the rebels ’” was inform- 
ed by Baillie that they were lying at Kilsyth. 
‘¢ May we not advance nearer them ?” asked the 
marquis. Baillie answered that the army was near 
enough to them if it was not to fight them, and 
pointed out to Ins lordship the difficulty of the 
ways through which they would have to make any 
advance. 

But the better sense of this commander, which 
told him the peculiar hazard of assailing Montrose 
in his advantageous position over so rough a coun- 
try, and which showed to him the general absurd- 
ity of fightmg with an enemy at the very moment 
when reinforcements were expected, was lost upon 
Argyle , and, some other members of the commit- 
tee being called and consulted, 1t was resolved, 
against the will of the general, that they should 
proceed immediately and duectly to battle. The 
army was then dragged through the corn-fields and 
over the braes, towards Kalsyth, on the hills above 
which they understood Montrose’s men lay await- 
mg them. 

When the royalist general saw the immense 
hosts of the enemy moving slowly and with difficulty 
through the country below him, he felt such a tide 
of joy rush through his breast, as a soldier of his 
character might be supposed to experience when 
suddenly assured of a victory which shall give him 
possession of a kingdom. Knowmg as he did the 
superiority of his men, as well as of the circum- 
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stances under which he must fight ; assured of the 
rashness and foolishness under which the enemy 
was acting, and rejoicing m the prospect of fight- 
ing them before they should be jomed by the 
western levies, he felt not the slightest doubt of 
gaining another victory ; a victory which, different 
trom all he had yet won, would at once give him 
the mastery of Scotland, and by enabling him to 
accomplish his warmest and most ambitious wish, 
that of re-establishing the throne of his sovereign, 
make lim that sovereign’s greatest subject. 

After a toilsome and disorderly march across 
the country, the Covenanting army arrived at a 
place near Auchmnclogh, two miles east from Kal- 
syth, where, finding 1t quite impossible to proceed 
any fatther for the bogs, Baillie formed them in ar- 
ray, and seemed as if he would have there willing- 
ly sat down ta await the attack of the enemy. 
But, although this position was such that twenty 
men could not have anywhere found an avenue 
of approach to his front, he was not permitted to 
retain it. The committee, as if resolved to disap- 
point him in all the cautious measures he wished 
to take, came up as he was marshalling the army, 
and pointing toa hill on the right, which was very 
near that on which the enemy lay, asked him if it 
would not be a better position. He answered, that 
he not only conceived that giound to be bad, but 
he felt assured that the enemy could, 1f they plea- 
sed, anticipate them in the possession of it. Their 
lordships requested that some competent persons 
might be sent to view and report upon the ground, 
which was done, and in the meantime Baillie 
went, with Loids Elcho and Burleigh, to dress the 
regiments on the right. Not long after, the gene- 
ral, being sent for by the committee, and having 
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gone before them with the two lords who attend- 
ed him, was informed that it was the general opi- 
nion, 1n consideration of the rebels being now dis- 
covered in retreat westwards, that that hill would 
be the most advantageous position they could as- 
sume. It was in vain that Baillie exerted himself 
to show the contrary , they all agreed, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Balcarras, that the army should 
be led forward to the hill 

Baillie immediately took measures for obeying 
the command of his superiors The horse and the 
regular soldiers, who had stood at the mght of the 
army in its array, he ordered to face about to the 
right and march on m their present order, intend- 
ing that, when they arrived on their new ground, 
they should face back to the left, and so resume 
their first arrangement in the briefest possible space 
of time, and with the greatest possible ease. ‘The 
great masses of volunteer foot moved in the same 
way. Unfortunately, when they reached the hill, 
although they received no impediment or disturb- 
ance from the enemy, a great deal of confusion had 
taken place in their arrangement, some of the re- 
giments assuming places, at the command of Ar- 
gyle, upon which Bailhe had not calculated, while 
certain individual soldiers took the hberty of 
moving altogether at their own will throughout 
the field, and thus, even at the moment when the 
battle commenced, the general was totally unable 
to make thosecomprehensive arrangements, orissue 
those decisive orders, which ate so necessary to 
give an army even the chance of success 1n a pitch- 
ed fight.!2 

Every external circumstance was, on the other 
hand, favourable to Montrose. He had made a 
deliberate choice of the ground which seemed best 
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suited for his own views. He had taken posses- 
sion of a cluster of cottages and gardens which lay 
in advance of his position. He had prepared his 
men in the most approved mannei, by refiesh- 
ments and by encouraging speeches, for the ren- 
counter. 

As the Covenanters were taking up their ground 
on the opposite nll, he sent a trumpeter to ac- 
quaint them that he was ready to give them bat- 
tle; to which they answered, in their mfatuatzon, 
with a shout of joy and defiance. 

But, although Montiose and his men had both 
alike expressed the strongest desue of coming to an 
immediate engagement, a peculiar feature was now 
observed in the appearance of the enemy, which at 
first seemed calculated to 1estore the balance of 
advantage, and therefore occasioned some depies- 
sion of spiits m the royal host. The horse regi- 
ment which first took up its position opposite to 
them, was one of cuirassiers. When the royalists 
saw the breast-plates of these men glittermg in the 
sun, they could not help eapressing some reluc- 
tance to charge them, complammg that they had 
to fight men clad im iron, on whose persons their 
swords could be of no avail. Montiose soon 
heard the muttering which went along the line, 
and he no sooner heard it, than his ready genus 
suggested an idea, by which he might not only ob- 
viate the evil effects which 1t was calculated to 
produce, but even turn to his own advantage the 
circumstance which occasioned it “ Gentlemen,” 
he said to the cavalry around him, “ do you see 
these cowardly rascals whom you beat at Tipper- 
muir, at Auldeain, and at Alford! Their ofhcers, 
I declare, have at last found it impossible to bring 
them again before you, without first securing them 
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against your blows with coats of mail: To show our 
contempt of them, we'll fight them, if you please, 
in our shirts.” /* With that, he threw off his own 
coat and waistcoat, buckled up the sleeves of his 
shirt, and, diawing his sword with an air of pecu- 
liar resolution and ferocity, immediately stood be- 
fore his aimy, a perfect living statue or mode) of 
all that can be conceived terrific in the appearance 
of a soldier. Hus cavalry, who heard his address, 
were the first to imitate his example; and fiom 
them the enthusiasm of the moment soon spread 
to the remoter ranks of the Highlanders and Irish. 
The proposal being warmly recommended by the 
heat of the day, 1t was everywhere received with 
applause. The horsemen contented themselves 
with merely taking off their upper garments, and 
buckling up their shirt sleeves , but the foot strip- 
ped their whole persons, even to their feet, retain- 
ing only their shirts, the skuts of which they tied 
betwixt their legs, while they also bared their 
arms to the shoulder. ‘The people of this district 
of Scotland still retain a ter:ible remembrance of 
Montrose’s naked army, which fought, they say, 
more like butchers than soldiers.!° 

The battle commenced with a precipitate charge 
of some of the Covenanting horse regiments upon 
the cottage-gardens in which Montrose had plant- 
ed his advanced guard. This was done before the 
foot regiments marching in the rear had come up 
to their places, and without any order from the 
general, who, according to his own account, did 
not think it yet time to give the proper word or 
sign of battle. It was occasioned by a mistaken 
notion which prevailed in this portion of the par- 
hamentary army, that Montrose’s men were draw- 
ing theinselves off along a concealed valley to the 
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west. They had soon occasion to me their rash- 
ness; for the royal musketeers fired upon them 
with such effect from behind their walls, that they 
were almost immediately obliged to turn back dis- 
comfited. 

The Highlanders who stood nearest to this 
point, when they perceived the Covenanters re- 
tire, rushed up the hill, with the intention of as- 
sisting the advanced party; and thus a party of 
Montrose’s troops made as grievous a mistake, by 
acting without orders, as had just been committed 
with fatal consequences by the Covenanters. But 
here, it must be allowed, the erring party atoned by 
their conduct for the impropriety of its principle. 
Being charged, almost immediately after they came 
upy by three large troops of horse, and a body of 
about two thousand infantry, comprehending the 
very flower of the Piesbyterian army, they exhi- 
bited so little apprehension, as to leap over the 
wall which inte1vened between them ; then, rush- 
ing forward, in a cowering posture, to avoid the 
bullets of the enemy, they actually met the attack 
of the overwhelming force which had been sent to 
annihilate them, face to face, and hand to hand; 
apparently determined to take upon themselves the 
whole duty of fighting the opposite army, and con- 
tent that their general and companionsshould remain 
behind, as mere witnesses of then valou. The 
foremost man of this gallant but imprudent little 
party was Donald, the son of John Muidaitach, 
the captaim o1 chieftain of Clanranald. It 18 1¢e- 
corded of this intiepid youth, by the historian of 
his family,’ that, bemg at first behind the Mac- 
leans, he burst fairly through that tardier clan, 
with all his men, and, leaping a deep ditch, broke 
in upon the serned host opposed to him. He was 
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immediately followed by Patrick Macgregor, the 
chief of that renowned clan, es was surnamed 
Caoch, on account of his mad valour, and whose 
retainers on this day formed one regiment with the 
men of Clanranald.) The Macleans were the 
next who came up to the dangerous and unequal 
contest MacCol went only a httle behind, lead- 
ing a third body, with which, on seeing the two 
first to be so grievously ove:matched, he speedily 
rushed forward to their assistance.!" 

But all the spit and enthusiasm of this patty, 
even assisted as it was by then wild appearance, 
would have soon proved of little avail agamst the 
weighty host opposed to them, if Montrose him- 
self had not taken measures for then relief. That 
general, on seeing them advance, had been much 
chagrined by their imprudence. Yet when once 
he saw them engage with such spint, Ins heart 
could not long refuse to sympathize with and par- 
don an act which was dictated by a feeling so kin- 
dred to his own. Afiaid, moreover, that if they 
should be beat back, an example of flight might be 
set befoie the eyes of his main body, he saw rea- 
son, in prudence as well as in feeling, for sending 
a party to their ielef. Here, however, an unex- 
pected difficulty occuried. No portion of his ar- 
my seemed willing to undeitake what appeared a 
duty of such hazard. 

In this exigency, and when the fate of the High- 
land party, and consequently of the whole army, 
seemed just arriving at a crisis, Montrose accom- 
plished his object by one of those maste1-strokes 
of military policy and address which distinguished 
him so much as a commander. Riding up to his 
faithful counsellor and friend, the Earl of Airly, 
who was standing at the head of his family troop, 
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he exclaimed, ‘“ You see, my lord, into what a 
hose-net these poor fellows have got themselves, 
by their ill-advised daring. They must certainly 
be trampled in the dirt by the enemy's horse, if 
not speedly relieved. I venture to apply to your 
lordship for this puipose, because the eyes of all 
the ofhcers are fixed upon you, as alone worthy of 
such a piece of precedency, and because it seems 
proper that an error wluch has been committed by 
the fool- hardiness of youth, should be corrected by 
the veteran discretion and considerate valour of so 
venerable a warrior as your lordship. Forward, in 
the name of God! and show these mad lads, that, 
clever as they think themselves, they may still be 
beholden occasionally to older men than them- 
selves” Lord Airly, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, set off with his squadron of Ogilvies, to assist 
the over-matched Highlandeis , and with such spi- 
rit did he make the charge, that the Covenanters 
instantly gave back, and fortune again inclined in 
favour of the 1oyalists 

When Baillie saw his men reeling, he rode back- 
wards to the rear, where the Fife regiments, and 
other bodies, had been placed as a reset ve, intend- 
ing to bring them up to the support of the front. 
But these unwilling soldiers no sooner saw their 
horse give ground, than, thinking the day was ir- 
recoveiably lost, they broke and fled. At this mo- 
ment, the main body of Montrose’s army, seeing 
the success of the Highland party and the Ogil- 
vies, 1aised a terrific shout, and dashed forward 
upon the remaining troops of the enemy. Depress- 
ed by the irresolution of their fellows, and terified 
beyond measure by the appearance of the naked 
and savage-looking royalists, these troops stood no 
longer in a body, but, turning away fiom the bat- 
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tle, dispersed themselves in every direction over 
the wide irregular country behind them. 
Montrose’s men immediately gave chase ; and, 
as they were 1n general more agile, and in fresher 
condition than the fugitives, they overtook them, 
and put them to death in gieat numbers. ‘The 
very horse of the Covenanters, among -whom the 
nobles and officers are said to have been foremost, 
did a great deal of misclnef to the foot, by riding 
over them in their haste to escape. The number 
slain in the battle, on either side, was very small ; 
but, during the chase, almost the whole six thou- 
sand foot, who had composed the Covenanting ar- 
my, fell under the cruel claymore. Their horse 
alone escaped in any considerable numbers, the 
royalists being so much impeded by the slaughter 
of the foot, that they scarcely overtook any fugi- 
tives who had the advantage of being mounted. 
Among them, the ofhcers and nobility, with hard- 
ly any exception, acheved their escape; no per- 
sons of distinction being left behind on the field, 
besides Sir William Murray of Blebo, a gentleman 
of the name of Arnot, and Colonels Dyce and 
Wallace, all of whom received quarter, and were 
honourably entertained by Montrose, who subse- 
quently liberated them on parole. The fugitive 
officers chiefly fled towards Stirling, which they at 
first thought of «ttempting to hold out against the 
enemy, though they afte: wards saw it fit to seek 
less conspicuous places of refuge. The Marquis 
of Argyle did not stop till he reached the little 
port of South Queensferry, upwards of twenty miles 
from the fatal field, where, taking boat, he got on 
board a vessel lying in the Frith of Forth, and im- 
mediately causing the sails to be unfurled, stood 
far out to the open sea. The cavalier historians 
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remark, with malicious triumph, that this was the 
third time that his lordship had been indebted to a 
boat for protection fram Montrose. 

It would appear, from all accounts, that the car- 
nage which followed this conflict, was by many de- 
grees more extensive and unspazing than what had 
ensued upon any other of Montiose’s victories. 
Accoiding to the Red Book of Clanranald—fit 
name for a record of such doings—the royalists 
‘“‘ continued a gieat part of the day, pursuing and 
killing the enemy.” The earliest translator of 
Wishart, with still more emphatic simplicity of 
expression, says that ‘ the victorious pursuers had 
the halling of them for fouteen miles,’ a space 
equal to twenty-five by English measurement.!* 
Wishart and Guthry make the number of the slain 
amount to seven thousand ; and it was not pro- 
bably much less. If we are to believe the writer 
of the statistical account of the pamsh, many of 
the peasantry were involved in the slaughter ; and 
even at the late pe1iod when the author wrote,'? 
a hundred and fifty years after the event, there 
weie still innumerable traditionary recollections 
among the people, of the bloody cucumstances of 
the day. One has been particularized by the sta- 
tist: An aged countiyman having fled from the 
scene of horror, with fom sons, was overtaken by 
the pursuers, and, being suspected by them of ha- 
ving been engaged in the battle, although in reality 
he was innocent, they immediately hewed him down 
with their swords. His sons clung aiound him, 
to shneld his person, o1 plead for mercy; but they 
were all cut to pieces in that very posture, and 
now he interied in one tomb.” 

The Fife regiments, numbering about three thou- 
sand wen, although placed in the rear, and the 
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first to retreat, suffered particularly on this fatal day. 
It would indeed appear, that a mere wreck or sha- 
dow of this unfortunate body returned to the coun- 
ty from which it had been so cruelly and basely 
abstracted. A remark made, seventy years after, 
by an aged Highlander who had been present and 
assisted in their slaughter, may perhaps give the 
reader a mote vivid idea of the circumstances than 
any rounded detail. “ It was a braw day, Kil- 
syth!” this veteran would say, with a grim smile ; 
‘“‘ at every stioke I gave with my broadsword that 
day, I cut an ell o° breeks !” “—alluding to the 
diess of his Lowland antagonists. 

It 18 recorded, moreover, by the writer of the 
Statistical Account of the parish of Anstruther, in 
Fife, that so gieat an antipathy did the people of 
that part of the country conceive and retain for the 
military life, in consequence of the loss of their 
friends at Kilsyth, that, during a space of twenty 
years preceding 1790, when nearly a century 
and a half had intervened smce the dreadful day, 
only one man out of the whole parish had been 
known to become a soldier. 

The reader, when he peruses this bloody rela- 
tion, may perhaps be disposed to inquire, why 
Montrose did not rather spare the lives of his van- 
quished countrymen, and content himself with 
meiely taking them prisoners ** The only answer 
which can be returned to the question, is, that 
having no garnsons or fortified towns in his in- 
terest, where he could dispose of prisoners, and 
finding that the jesuitism of his enemies taught 
them to consider it no wrong to break a parole 
with him, and even ente1 once more into service 
against him, he was compelled to adopt a pnnciple 
of uncompromising extermination, as the only one 
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which promised him the ultimate mastery over the 
Covenanting government, at which he aimed. The 
whole circumstances under which he fought—his 
slight tenure of command over his forces, his ne- 
cessity of rapid movements, his uncertain and per- 
petually fluctuating strength, but, more than all, 
his hability, and that of his men, to be seized every 
day and put to death as traitors, demanded that he 
should act in the way he did. The Instorians who 
stigmatize his proceedings with such epithets as 
savage and monstrous, seem to have quite forgot 
that, at the very beginning of the campaign, his 
enemies had placed him beyond the pale of ho- 
nourable wartare—had reduced him, 1n fact, to 
the condition of an outlaw o1 a pirate—by their 
acts of excommunication and forfeiture. Could 
it be unjust—was it not, 1ather, perfectly fair— 
that an army which, if beaten, was sue to be hang- 
ed, should, when victorious, put those who threat- 
ened it with that fate to the sword ? 

It 18, abstractly, very difficult for men sitting in 
the peace and security of the present century, and 
whose minds have only been accustomed to judge 
of humanity in private life, to say what is humane 
or what 1s inhumane, 1n a peculiar sort of warfare 
which obtained 1n a remote and barbaious age. 
The probability 1s—and the present writer, for his 
own part, has not the slightest doubt that such 
was Montrose’s own sentiment upon the subject— 
that the unsparing plan was, under the circum- 
stauces, that which promised the speediest conclu- 
sion to the war, and which was therefore, in reali- 
ty, the most humane. To show how differently, 
at least, many men may think upon such a ques- 
tion, 1t may be mentioned that, among the High- 
landers, the descendants of the very men who 
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acted with what is considered such unrelenting 
truculence in this war, an idea very generally pre- 
vails, that Montrose was too hesitating and too 
humane a commander ; that he even, by permit- 
ting his own generous feelings to interfere too of- 
ten with matters of geneial policy, piotiacted the 
war toa length it would not have reached, had he 
been every thing which they could have wished 
him. ‘ A bloody wat, a shott one,” 1s a maxim 
which they invariably quote, when alluding to this 
question, and it 1s observable that, when they dis- 
cuss the merits of the various commanders who 
have at different times led them to battle against 
the Saxon, they prefer, by many degiees, Alaster 
MacCol, o1 the Viscount Dundee, to him whom the 
Lowland cavaheis have agieed to designate “ the 
gieat Marquis.” But 1t1s perhaps enough to settle 
this question in favour of Montrose, to 1emind the 
reader of what seems to be now a recognised prin- 
ciple in war of all descriptions, that no general who 
studies to spare the effusion of blood, eithe: in his 
own army or that of his opponent, will ever be 
very brillantly successful. *° 
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CHAPTER V. 


BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH. 


Bast —Methinks, your looks are sad, your cheer appall’d. 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 
Be not dismay’d , for succour 1s at hand. 

Henry VI Part I. 


Tu¥ victory of Kilsyth, the last and greatest 
Montrose ever gained, gave him for the time pos- 
session of the whole of Scotland. As 1t deprived 
the opposite party of every thing hike an army, so 
it completely broke up their government. -Glen- 
cairn and Cassilis now fled over to lieland; Argyle, 
Crawford, Lanark, and others, took refuge within 
the foitified walls of Berwick. Their Parliament, 
their General Assembly, ever y organ of their recent- 
ly monstrous power, at once vanished ; and nothing 
was left behind but this 1ed and triumphant soldier, 
who, as the deeds he had done were next thing to 
miraculous, appeared in the eyes of this supersti- 
tious people a destroying angel, commissioned by 
the Supreme Being to lay waste the land.! 

«“ Since the days of Wilham Wallace,” says 
Balle, “ o1 rather since Fergus the Second, [a 
period of fabulous Scottish histo1 y, when the whole 
government was for a time dissolved, | our land was 
never in the present condition. * “% * # 
I confess,” he adds at another place, “ I am ama- 
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zed, and cannot see to my mind's satisfaction, the 
reasons of the Lord's dealing with that land. The 
sins of all ranks there I know to be great, and the 
late mercies of God, spiritual and temporal, towards 
them to have been many; but what means the 
Loud,” adds this daring priest of the Scottish ta- 
bernacle, “so far from the expectation of the most 
clear-sighted, to humble us so low, and by his im- 
mediate hand, I confessIknownot? * * * * 
This shame,” he continues, “ will not be put off 
us for an age. The English contemn us much the 
more : they have sent commissioners to crave New- 
castle and Carlisle from us, all our places of gairi- 
sons but Berwick.”? 

It was the very worst result of Montrose’s vic- 
tory over their government, that the English, whose 
favour they had taken so much pains and used such 
unjustifiable measures to procure, and upon whom 
they were so anxious to impose their own favourite 
system of church-government, took occasion from 
it to hold them cheap, and even to menace them 
with a complete discharge from their service ; 
which they were now the better fitted to do, that 
they had just gained a decided superiority over 
the king at the battle of Naseby, and were on that 
account enabled, as they thought, henceforth to 
cope with the cavaliers single-handed. The Inde- 
pendents, at least, who were at this period the 
greatest enemies the Scots had to contend with 
in their endeavours to establish Presbytery in Eng- 
land, entertained these views, and cherished these 
sentiments, without the least disguise. 

The local disasters of the country were not less 
grievous than the political. The slaughter of Kil- 
syth had filled the country with lamentation. It _ 
was even judged so supereminently disastrous an 
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affair, that, for the first time such a thing had ever 
been done in Scotland, the general population went 
into mourning on account of it. The plague, at 
the same time, continued to ravage the central dis- 
trict of the kingdom, including the capital and other 
principal towns. “ Never,” says Baillie, “ was such 
a pest* seen in Scotland: That it should have 
trysted (made an assignation with | the enemy at 
that time and place, when we had most to do with 
Leith and Edinburgh, was evidently God's hand.” 

Montiose remained two days at Kilsyth to re- 
fresh his men; and during that interval, the citizens 
of Glasgow, who had much reason to fear his ven- 
geance, sent two commissioners, Sir Robert Dou- 
glas and Mi Archibald Flemmg, to propitiate him, 
by a profession of their submission to the royal 
authority, as represented by his person, and to be- 
seech his mercy upon their town, which they in- 
treated him to honow with a visit. After such a 
victory as that of Kilsyth, his first motion would 
have unquestionably been towaids the capital, 
where, by seizing the seat of government, and 
turning the artillery of the state, as it were, upon 
the enemy which had just quitted it, he might be 
said to have fixed himself in his conquest, almost 
beyond the possibility of eradication. But, as 
Edinburgh was for the present unapproachable, he 
was obliged to content himself with seizing Glas- 
gow; to which town, therefore, he marched on the 
third day after the battle. 

Previously to his removal fiom Kalsyth, he 
thought proper to send Alaster MacCol, with a 
strong party, into Ayrshire, for the purpose of dis- 
persing the levies which had been there made 
against him by the Earls of Casstllis and Glen- 
cairn, At the approach of the majer-general, 
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these two noblemen took shipping for Ireland, and 
their recruits retired to their separate homes. Mac- 
Col was received by the whole country with the 
warmest expressions of congiatulation and sub- 
mission, especially by all such as had the least oc- 
casion to fear that then loyalty would be suspect- 
ed. By none was he tieated with more deference 
than by the Countess of Loudoun, the wife of one 
of the very triumvirate who might be said to have 
managed the isuigent government from its be- 
ginning. It is told of this lady, that, on being 
visited by MacCol at Loudoun Castle, she em- 
braced him in her arms, feasted him sumptuously, 
and sent a servant with his party, to pay her re- 
spects to the Marquis of Montrose.2 Her lady- 
ship, no doubt, anticipated the possibility of Mon- 
trose visiting he: husband's house and estate with 
the fate which he had already awarded to those of 
similar recusants. 

Almost the whole of the south of Scotland paid 
the same homage to the conqueror, and, it 1s to be 
supposed, with exactly the same insincerity. At 
Glasgow, he was presented with ten thousand 
merks, and treated with the most abject politeness. 

The counties of Lanark, Linhthgow, and Ren- 
frew, compounded for mercy with sums of money 
and promises of everlasting loyalty. Ayrshire 
agreed to raise four thousand men for his service. 
The very burghs of Ayr and Irvine, noted in all 
time for fanaticism, condescended to purchase his 
mercy upon the same degrading terms. He.re- 
ceived them all graciously, and granted them the 
protection they implored, after only exacting from 
them an oath of fidelity to the king. 

He stayed at Glasgow little more than a day ; 
it being found that, although he gave his men 
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stuict vides not to plundei, and even punnshed 
one or two such offences capitally, they could not 
well iesist the temptations which so closely sur- 
rounded them while they 1emamed in the mist 
of a laige and wealthy town. Being now anxious 
to buy golden opimons fiom his count: ymen, and 
if possible cause them to soften the character 
which his unsparing proceedings in the north had 
procaied him, he had 1esolved to astonish the 
slaves who lay crouching at his feet with a cle- 
mency they did not expect, 1athe: than to take 
the same severe measures with them which he 
had taken with their biethien elsewheie. He 
maiched out of Glasgow, and encamped at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, on Bothwell Moor, leaving 
with the citizens permission to mount a guaid of 
their own oide1 upon the city, and to defend their 
plopeity against the attachs of his men by all the 
means in thei power.® 

The city of Edmburgh having not yet sent in 
its submission, although it had as great reason to 
fear his ange: as any other town in the kingdom, 
he now dispatched a paity under the Master of 
Napier and Colonel Nathamel Gordon, with or- 
ders to summon it, and, im the event of 1ts holding 
out, to proceed against it with fire and sword. It 
was another object of this expedition, to plocute 
the :elease of Lord Ogilvie, the Earl of Crawford, 
and other noblemen and gentlemen, Ins friends 
and adherents, who had lain there imprisoned ever 
since the beginning of the campaign, and who had 
latterly been in expectation of immediate exrecu- 
tion. 

Agreeably to his orders, the party thus dispatch- 
ed, which chiefly consisted of hoise, stopped at 
the distance of a few miles tiom town, at once te 
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restiain the soldiets fiom all private acts of depreda- 
tion, and to prevent them from catching the plague. 
It then appeared that the citizens were not so much 
delayed in thei: submission, by reluctance to make 
it, as by the fear of 1ts not bemg accepted—not so 
much by the hope of defending themselves, as by 
the despair of piocuimg mercy. Wishart, who 
was one of the cavalie: prisoners, may be permit- 
ted to descrbe the scene of terior and alarm which 
now took place im the town, and the negotiations 
which subsequently were entered into for mercy ; 
to a great pait of which he must have been an ear 
and eye-witness. 

«© When the news of their approach reached the 
town, an universal consternation seized all ranks ; 
they despaired of procuiing te1ms, and appeared 
as frantic as if the city had been alieady mm a blaze, 
and an enraged enemy murdering and destroying 
withm its gates. Many, conscious of their guilt, 
accused themselves as saciilegious, perjured, and 
ungrateful traitors, and unworthy of that clemency 
and forgiveness for which they so ardently prayed. 

‘© They privately made application to the pri- 
soners, and, in the most humble manne1, mtreated 
them, out of compassion to the place, which was 
already half 1uined by the pestilence, and to the 
miserable remains of the inhabitants, that they 
would intercede with Montrose, and by their good 
offices avert that rage, which they now acknow- 
ledged they had justly provoked. All their hopes, 
they said, were centied in their undertaking this 
generous office, as the only mean to preserve a sink- 
ing city from utter destruction. ‘They acknowled- 
ged themselves guilty of all the crimes laid to their 
charge, but solemnly protested that, should they at 
this ttme experience his clemency and goodness, 
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they should atone for thew former rebellion by 
the most exemplary loyalty, and implicit duty and 
obedience. 

“© The prisoners, whom, not long before, the 
meanest of the mob had treated in the most con- 
temptuous and despiteful manne1, and devoted to 
the gibbet, unmindtul of the cruel treatment they 
had received, gave words of encouragement to the 
inhabitants, and told them, that neither the king 
himself, nor Montrose his lieutenant, had any plea- 
sure in the 1uin and destruction of his subjects, 
but earnestly wished and laboured for then safety 
and prosperity, could they only be brought to see 
it themselves. They advised them forthwith to 
send commissioners to Montiose, to implore his 
pardon, as nothing could more effectually conti- 
bute to mollify the heait of a conqueior than a 
speedy submission—promising to mtercede with 
Montiose in then behalf, and they did not doubt 
but his great and gene1ous soul would allow itself 
to be overcome with the humble mtieaties and 
supplications of a distiessed city. 

“The citizens of Edinburgh, thus encouraged 
with hopes of success, immediately convened the 
town-council, in ode: to make choice of proper 
commissioners to send to Montrose. These com- 
missioners they sent along with the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Loid Ogilvie, the two most distinguished 
men among all the pusoners, earnestly 1mploiine 
the latter that they would use then mterest with 
the Loid-General in then behalf, thereby to pre- 
serve a city alieady sore afflicted with the aven- 
ging hand of Heaven; at the sane time wishing 
destruction to themselves and then posterity, it 
ever they should prove ungrateful for the favour, 
or ungrateful to thei benefactors. 
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<¢ These two noblemen cheeifully unde took 
this ofhce, to the gieat satisfaction of the whole 
city, and, having joined the delegates, went out 
to meet the Master of Napier. In lus way to- 
waids HMdinburgh, the master had 1eheved Ins fa- 
ther, wife, and sisters, as also Su George Stirling 
of Keu, his brother m-law, from the prison of 
Linlithgow, to winch they had been sent by the 
Covenanters from the castle of Edinmbuigh, and 
bemg now attended by this agreeable company, 
aud by the aty delegates, he returned directly to 
Montrose. 

«¢ Montrose was transported with joy at the 
sight of his dearest fiiends, Crawford and Ogilvie, 
whom he met with the tenderest embraces of 
friendship, having been so long deprived of their 
company and assistance. He congratulated them 
on their safety and deliverance, and gave them all 
the respect and accommodation possible, as a con- 
solation, in some degree, for then long confine- 
ment. On the other hand, they expressed the ut- 
most gratitude to lnm, and extolled him as then 
avenger and delivere: ; both parties thus seeming to 
vie with each othe: in mutual expressions of their 
affection and esteem. The city delegates were 
then admitted to audience, they made a free sur- 
render to him of the town, and humbly depieca- 
ted his vengeance, and implored Ins pardon and 
forgiveness , promising, in name of the whole in- 
habitants, an inviolable fidelity and obedience for 
the future, and committing themselves and all then 
conceins to his pationage and protection, which 
they humbly intreated he would grant them. They 
also promised immediately to 1elease all the pr- 
soneis in then custody, and desued jim to assure 
himself, that any thing else he should desne of 
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them should be instantly complied with. The 
town, they said, had been almost depopulated by 
a dreadful plague, so that no supplies of men 
could be expected from it; but they were 1eady 
to contribute all they could to defray the expense 
of what troops he might 1aise in other places. 
Above all, they most earnestly 1mploied him to 
intercede for them with their most gracious and 
merciful king, to obtain his pity and pardon, and 
that he would not condemn the whole city for the 
crime of 1ebellion, into which they had been in- 
volved by the ciaft and example of a few insidious 
men, aimed with power and authouty. Montrose 
gave them reason to hope for the 1 oyal forgiveness ; 
and the only conditions he demanded of them 
were, Ist, Saciedly to observe then loyalty and 
allegiance to his majesty for the future; 2d, To 
renounce all correspondence with the rebels, whe- 
ther within o: without the kmgdom ; 3d, To sur- 
render the castle of Edinburgh to the hing’s oth- 
cers, and, 4th, That, as soon as they 1etuined to 
the city, they should set all the prisoners at h- 
berty, and send them forwaid to his camp. 

‘The first of these articles,” says Wishart, 
“ they performed with all expedition, but, agree- 
ably to then usual perfidy and ingratitude, they 
did not 1atify any of the rest.” 

It 1s scaicely necessary to stop the narrative, 
even for a moment, to point out the morale of this 
truly humuilating picture of the conduct of the 
city of Edinburgh ; as, to every one who has read 
the preceding chapteis, 1t must be obvions that a 
tiansaction involving more dissimulation and mean- 
ness never before tooh place. But it may, perhaps, 
he allowable to observe, that such transactions must 
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110ds of civil wal, and even during times of strong 
political dissension , because, ove: and above the 
two factions who conduct the stiuggle, and who 
aie alone committed to live and die in it, there 1s 
always a sul] larger third party, comprehending 
the weak, the timid, and the indifferent, who are 
content to accommodate then own sentiments to 
those of the party wlich may acquire a temporary 
power ovei them, and think any sacrifice of prinet- 
ple little enough to ensure them continued posses- 
sion of hfe and its good things It seems ceitain, 
that so long as there 1s a divetsity of opimons and 
interests in the community, there will occasionally 
happen cnses when a civil war 1s unavoidable ; but 
no party should evei lose sight of this awful con- 
sideration, as a means of moderating then mutual 
1ancour, that, evil as many things appear when the 
nation 18 in a state of tranquillity, they must be 
by a thousand degrees more tolerable than those 
immumerable ills which overtake both the minds 
and the peisons of the people after an appeal has 
been made to the swoid, ills, of which not the 
least 13 that wide-spread hypociisy—that unmanly 
habit of dissembling, which must obtain, in such a 
case, among the greater part of the nation, and of 
which so notable an instance has just been pre- 
~ sented to the reader. 

Montrose remained encamped at Bothwell, re- 
ceiving the homage of the country around, till the 
3d of September. During his residence there, he 
was honoured with several communications from 
the king ; in particular, with one of a highly flat- 
te1mg nature. Charles, now fully alive to the 
great merits of Montrose, and sensible that he had 
done more for the royal cause than any other man 
of his country, thought proper to honour him with 
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an extended commission, as “ Lieutenant-Govei- 
noi of Scotland, and General of all his Majesty's 
Forces there ,” by which he was empowered to 
raise and command forces in Scotland, to march, 
if expedient, into England and act against such 
Scottish subjects as were in rebellion there, also 
to exercise unlimited power over the kingdom of 
Scotland, to pardon o1 condemn state criminals as 
he pleased, and to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon such as he thought worthy of it. By ano- 
ther commission, he empowered him to call a par- 
hament on the 28th of October next, at Glasgow, 
where he, as royal commissioner, might consult 
with the king’s firends regarding the fuithe: piose- 
cution of the war and the settlement of the king- 
dom. ‘These commissions, the first of which bears 
to have passed the seal at Hereford on the 25th of 
June, wee cariied to Scotland by Sir Robert Spot- 
tiswood, the son of Archbishop Spottiswood, a 
zealous loyalist, who had been originally Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session, but who, having 
been compelled by the pressure of the times, hke 
many other men of peaceful professions, to appear 
in scenes of bustle and danger, had latterly accom- 
pamed the king under the character of Ins Secie- 
tary of State for Scotland. The 1oute by which 
the precious documents weie biouglit from the 
hands of King Charles to those of the Marquis of 
Montrose, gives a vivid idea of the state of the 
country, and the dange: of travellmg through it at 
this unhappy period : Sir Robert had been obliged, 
for the safety of his peison, to pass from Oxford 
into Wales, from thence to the Isle of Man, from 
thence to Lochaber in the West Highlands, and 
from thence through Athole towards Bothwell 
Kirk , being conducted on his last stage by a 
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party of Highlanders, When he arrived at the 
camp, Montrose held a grand 1eview of his troops ; 
after which the commissions were dehveied to 
him in a celemonious manne, beneath the royal 
standard. Montiose afterwards put them into the 
hands of Archibald Primrose, clerk of the Com- 
mittee of Estates, for registration in the books 
of Parliament , that gentleman having joined him, 
along with the Justice-Clerk, Hamilton of Orbis. 
ton, for the purpose, as has since been supposed, 
of betiaymg his councils to the enemy. When 
the ceremony was ovel, he made a short speech to 
the army, and unmediately took advantage of the 
new powers with which he was vested, to knight 
Alaster Macdonald, (MacCol,) the favourite hero 
of at least the Highland part ot his forces. 

About the same time that Montiose received 
this commission, he was honowed with communi. 
cations from the hing, of late: date, disclosing to 
him the plans which ns Mayesty had formed for 
Ins subsequent conduct. The gist of these was, 
that he should march mto the Border counties, 
where there were a number of Joyal noblemen pos- 
sessed of great territorial influence, as the Mai guis 
of Douglas, and the Eatls of Hartfel] and Annan- 
dale, in the West Border, and the Earls of Home, 
Roxburghe, and Traquau, m the East , that these 
noblemen having joined him with their tenantry, 
he should break down upon the Scottish army m 
the north of England, and endeavoui to produce a 
diversion of the English Parhamentaiy forces to- 
wards that quarter. 

But before he could put his project in execution, 
some circumstances occurred which considerably 
weakened the prospect of its success. The Scot- 
tish leaders at Betwich had now resolved, as a 
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desperate effort for rescuing thei: country, to bring 
down upon him from England the whole of the 
powerful body of horse which had been so effec- 
tive at the battle of Long Maiston Moor, calcu- 
lating, with that force, so well qualified as it was 
to compete with his nimble and desulto1y bands, 
at length to procure the victory which so many 
aimies of militia and even of disciplined infantiy 
had already fought for in vain. At the head of 
this body was General David Leshe, a kinsman of 
the old Ea] of Leven, who was now rising fast 
into favou with the Covenanters, and who had, 
by his superior conduct at the great fight just men- 
tioned, almost succeeded at once to the whole 
glory of Ins venerable relative 7 Leshe had, by 
the lst of Septembei, reached Berwick, on his way 
to Scotland, with an army of cavalry numbering 
not much less than six thousand. 

To meet such a force with effect, Montrose 
would have 1equited all the forces with which 
he had fought the battle of Kilsyth, and either 
a few hundieds of additional horse, o1 a consi« 
derable advantage of ground. Unfortunately, at 
this very moment he was deserted by a great 
number: of Ins old foices, instead of being joined 
by any new. Tilniee thousand of his Highlanders, 
partly from Athole, and partly from Argyle and 
the districts adjacent, at once left his camp, under 
the conduct ot Su Alaste: Macdonald , the men 
induced by a desire of providing winte: quarters 
and food foi then families, many of whom had been 
1endered destitute and houseless by the enemy, 
while MacCol himself was inspued with a wish of 
1evenging upon the Campbells the treachery and 
cruelty with which they had treated his friends in 
the Westein Islands,* The Earl of Aboyne, more- 
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over, took this opportunity to go northward with 
his followeis, m order to convoy his father from 
his place of concealment in Sutherland to Mon- 
trose’s camp ,? a project which he had formed 1m- 
mediately after the battle of Alford, but which had 
then been postponed for a time. 

His army thus diminished, it became a great 
question with Montiose, whether he should trust 
himself on a recruiting expedition tn ough the Bor- 
der counties, at the 118k of being attacked in his 
weakness by Leslie's horse, or adopt the more 
cautious expedient of retuing to the confines of the 
Highlands, and there waiting for the 1eturn of his 
mountaineets and Gordons It 1s probable that, 
if he had not just before gained six great victories, 
he would not have hesitated a moment to take the 
last measure , but that, as the case stood, his heart 
braced by repeated success to any danger, and his 
mind farther inflamed with a desire of fulfilling 
with all expedition the grand scheme of conquest 
laid out for him by his sovereign, he was compel- 
led, as 1t weie, by a necessity of his nature, to take 
the more adventurous course. We are almost con- 
firmed in this theory by the overweemmng confidence 
which the histoiian of the family of Gordon, upon 
information derived from one of his adherents, de- 
scribes him as at this period entei taming regarding 
his own resources and luck as a genetal; a con- 
fidence so over weening as to be offensive to many 
of his best friends, who felt it to be an indication 
that he did not appreciate their assistance in the 
way he ought to have done, and winch was there- 
fore, according to Gordon, one of the causes of the 
desertion of the Earl of Aboyne. ‘The theory 15 
farther confirmed by the circumstance, that he left 
his camp at Bothwell, for the purpose of proceed- 
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ing upon his recruiting expedition, the very day 
after the Highlandeis had deserted him.!° 

Some days before 1emoving, he had sent the 
Manquis of Douglas and Lord Ogilvie to raise the 
men of the West Marches, and had written letters 
to the Eails of Home, Roxburghe, and Traquair, re- 
questing them to hasten their levies, in conformi- 
ty to the design and wishes of the kmg. He seems 
to have finally satisfied himself in his purpose of 
maiching southwaid, by the answe1 sent by these 
noblemen to his 1equest, which bore, that, although 
they exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
powel, they found they could neve1 succeed to the 
extent they wished, till he himself should encou- 
rage them by his presence. Some historians, as 
Wishart and Guthry, have roundly asserted, that 
Home and Roxbuighe, if not also Traquan, were 
now actuated by a seciet dealing with the Cove- 
nanters, to draw him south, that he might fall mto 
Leshe’s hands. But, though certain circumstances 
give this assertion an air of probability, 1t seems 
more likely that, if they were 1eally disinclined to 
the king’s seivice on this occasion, it proceeded 
from no other cause than a jealousy of Montrose, 
or else a well-grounded fear that, even with their 
assistance, he could not stand his ground against 
Leshie. 

It ought to be mentioned, that, according to 
Guthry’s account of this transaction, 1t was part 
of the scheme, that the Ea:l of Tulliebardine, a 
zealous Covenanter, (ancestor of the Duke of 
Athole,) should raise all his vassals, and all the 
fnends of the Covenant north of the Forth, to act 
as a sort of check behind, and prevent Montrose 
from retieating to the mountains, in the event of 
his escaping Leslie. 
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With tioops, therefore, diminished from the five 
thousand he had at Kilsyth, to only seven hundred 
foot and about two hundred mounted gentlemen," 
but inspned by a vague expectation of finding great 
1einfoicements either ready to join lnm, or fit to 
do so in two days afte: he should appear among 
them, Montiose, on the 4th of September, left be- 
lind nm the great natural fastness which had af- 
forded him so much protection during his whole 
campaign, and maiched towaids an open country, 
where he was almost sure of being taken at a dis- 
advantage by the powerful enemy which was co- 
ming to oppose him. At Cranstoun Kuk, in Mid- 
Lothnan, he was informed that Leshe had reached 
Berwick, and also leained, by means of an intet- 
cepted letter, the scheme which had been concerted 
to cut off Ins retreat to the north; yet such was 
his infatuated confidence in his own powers, and 
such a ieliance did he place on the efforts of the 
Border nobles, that, mstead of hesitatmg for a 
while to consider the propriety of the step, he only 
took it with the greate: piecipitation ; an intention 
which he had previously entertained to remam at 
Cranstoun during the ensuing day (Sunday), in or- 
der to hear Dr Wishart preach, being now abandon- 
ed, that he mght prosecute his march withall speed. 

In the vale of Gala Water, which he now de- 
scended, he was joined by some small bands which 
the name of Douglas was there yet eee enough 
to raise. But as he advanced, he learned with 
great chagrin, that a considerable body which the 
marquis and Lord Ogilvy had raised in the West 
Marches, was almost completely dissipated by de- 
sertion. The Ear] of Tiaquaw met him at Gala- 
shiels, and gratified him with a profession of warm 
loyalty and of affection fo: lis own peison, and 
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next day he was joined by a troop of excellent 
horse, which that nobleman had 1atsed in Peebles- 
shire, and which he had placed under the command 
of his eldest son, Loid Linton. Tiaquan, at the 
same time, undeitook a task which he did not at- 
terwards perfoim very well—that of adveitising 
him of David Leslie's motions. 

Surprised, as he advanced southward, to hear 
no intelligence from Home and Roxburghe, whom 
he expected to have at least come to welcome him 
to the country, he resolved to march towards then 
respective places of residence, and force them to 
bestir themselves, But the disinclination o1 fear 
of these noblemen caused them, before he appioach- 
ed, to suuende: themselves to David Leslie; a 
measuie of caution which enabled them to pre- 
serve their apparent fidelity to the king, and yet 
escape sei ving his general, while at the same time 
it tended to ingratiate them with the Covenantets. 
They of cowse pretended, in this case, to have 
been surprised by thei captors; but it was aftei- 
wards known that Roxburghe had himself sent to 
Berwick for the two troops of horse which seized 
him. 

On finding himself thus disappointed, Montrose, 
if we are to believe Sir Robert Spottiswood,!? “ was 
not very much amazed.” Yet, knowing the dan- 
ger of his piesent situation, he speedily adopted 
the resolution of maiching back with all speed to 
the Highlands, or, in the event of that retieat be- 
ing cut off, towards the Western Border, where he 
believed he might be rescued by a laige troop of 
horse which the hing had given him some prospect 
of sending down for his rehef. With this view, he 
marched westwaid to Jedbuigh, and from thence 
still father: westwaid to Selkirk, where, on the 
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night of the 12th of Septembe:, he encamped on an 
open plain called Pliliphaugh, himself lodging with 
all his hose within the town. 

It may be proper to describe the ground on 
which he thus pitched himself, and on which he 
was destined next day to lose, m one hou, the re- 
sult of a twelvemonth’s hard-won tiumph; be- 
cause, 1f the reade: could conceive a full idea of 
the locale, he might be disposed to exculpate this 
great general from the imputation so often thrown 
upon him, that his defeat was owing in some mea- 
sure to a defect of judgment in the choice of his 
ground. Philiphaugh is simply, as the last syllable 
of the name implies, a level piece of alluvial ground, 
stretching along the north bank of the Ettrick, for 
about two miles above the junction of that minor 
iiver with the Tweed. As high and maccessible 
grounds rise above it on both sides, 1t may be 
described, in other words, as a deep recess 1n the 
mountainous region which hems m the river Tweed 
to the south, or as the embouchure of a small glen 
which opens upon the greater vale of that distin- 
guished stream. Montiose pitched himself at the 
inmost extiemity of the recess, (at a place called 
the Hareheadwood,) where, having the narrow 
passes of the Ettrick and Yatrow behind him, for 
secure retreat, he could only be approached m one 
way ; namely, by the long expanse of Philiphaugh, 
which lay before him, and over which no enemy 
seemed able to make a sudden enough advance to 
surprise him. To make his post still securer, 
while he rested the left wing of his little army 
upon the wooded heights of the Harehead, where 
it was impossible for cavalry to turn his flank, he 
caused trenches to be thrown up on the plain be- 
low for the protection of the right. Directly in 
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his rear, the wild and lonely vale of Yarrow 
opened off fiom the wider stiath m which he lay ; 
and at the distance of a mile in advance of Ins 
camp, the town of Selkitk crowned a height above 
the Ettrick, foumimg an excellent position for his 
advanced-guard and head-quatters, because it lay 
directly betwixt his army and the point fiom which 
he conceived it likely 01 possible to: Leshe to ap- 
proach him. 

The precautions which he took to guard against 
a sudden approach on the pait of Leslie, were not 
pethaps so very careful or judicious as bis disposi- 
tions. It had always been his custom thioughout 
the campaign, and he had no doubt found his ac- 
count in it, to see the watches set every might with 
his own eyes, and to send off the scouts with di- 
rections aud precautions delivered directly trom his 
own mouth, On this fatal eve, altogether igno- 
rant of Leshe’s motions, but only entertaining a 
vague apprehension, that, as his foice consisted al- 
togethe: of cavalry, he might make a very sudden 
advance, he conceived that he might, without great 
risk, depute these duties for one night to his offi- 
cers, wlnle he himself attended to a task of a 
more pressing nature—that of prepating against 
next moining a set of dispatches for the king, 
which he had just found an opportumity of sending 
off by a pecuhaily sme band. The ofhceis whom 
he thus trusted being men of long-tied alniities 
and discretion, and the scouts bemg chefly the 
vassals of the Earl of Traquair, and therefore per- 
fectly well acquainted with the country, he no 
doubt conceived that, even on an evening when 
danger had the appearance of being more instant 
and impending, he might have acted as he did It 
must have at least appeared to him that there was 
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© more urgent necessity for his getting the king 
apprised of his present circumstances, m order that 
no time might be lost in procumng that royal sup- 
ply ot cavalry, upon which he depended for relief 
in the event of his 1etiring into Dumfries-shire, 
than there was for his executing a piece of camp- 
duty in person, which to all appearance could be 
delegated for one mght with perfect safety. 

Acting under the mfluence of considerations like 
these, he sat up the whole night, writing his dis- 
patches, while his scouts scoured the country in 
all directions for nearly twenty miles. Before morn- 
ing, he himself 1eceived several vague reports as 
to the motions of the enemy, probably from the 
country people; and these he took care to dispatch, 
ever and anon as he received them, to his officers 
at the camp. But he was always re-assured, by 
attestations from the scouts who came dropping 1n, 
that “ they wished damnation to their souls, if they 
had any where found the least appearance of an 
an enemy.” 

Strange to say, Leslie was this very night lying 
with four thousand horse at Melrose, only six 
miles from the royalist camp. He had, as Mon- 
trose learned at Kelso, marched forward from Ber- 
wick into Scotland, intending to plant himself at 
Stirling, so as to cut off the retreat of the enemy 
to the Highlands: On the day that Montrose 
marched from Jedburgh to Selkuk, Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th, he had held a council of war at 
Gladsmunr, in East Lothian, where this course was 
ultimately determined on. A letter, however, ha- 
ving reached him immediately after the council was 
held, by which he was apprised of Montrose’s 
weakness, and of his intention to retreat into Dum- 
fries-shire, the Presbyterian general judged it ex- 
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pedient all at once to change the resolution which 
had just been entered into, and make a direct, and, 
if possible, a sudden attack upon the royalists , it 
appearing to him improbable that he could ever 
have an opportunity of fighting them afte: wads 
with greater advantage on Ins own side. On that 
day, theiefore, instead of marching on towards Stir- 
ling, he turned shoit about fiom Gladsmuir, and, 
falling upon Montrose’s own tiack down the vale 
of Gala, reached the village of Meliose, upon the 
banks of the Tweed, not long afte: the enemy had 
encamped in the neighbouthood of Selhuk. A 
mist of unusual density prevented his approach 
to the village fiom bemg observed by Montrose’s 
scouts ; and after settling himself for the mght, he 
either lay so still, and took such ce1tain measures 
for cutting off the spies who approached him, ot 
was so much favoured in his designs by the treach- 
ely of these intelligenceis, that the royal general 
cid not discover the fact tll 1t was too late to ob- 
viate its evil effects. 

How Montiose’s scouts, who are represented a3 
having ranged the whole night to a distance of near- 
ly twenty mules, should have failed to observe an 
enemy of such stiength, who lay at the neat vil- 
lage, and within the distance of six miles, 1s a 
matter which cannot now be explained with cer- 
tamty. There are three modes of accounting for 
it; the first supposes it to have been occasioned 
by mere want of vigilance on the pait of Montrose, 
his officers, und scouts , by the second, it is conjec- 
tured that Leslie had been able to cut off all the 
scouts who came in his duection, while the third 
roundly asgeits it to have been entirely owing to 
the treachery of the Earl of Tiaquair. Laying 
aside the first and second theories as impiobable, 
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or as merely the gratuitous conjectures of modern 
authors, it must be acknowledged that the third, 
which has been started and insisted upon by con- 
temporary writers, (Wishart and Guthry,) seems 
the only one by which the wonder can be ration- 
ally accounted for. To exculpate the earl, it 1s 
tiue, Gordon has shown that, after the suppression 
of the insurrection, he was fined in a very heavy 
sum by the Covenanters, as a punishment for his 
temporary alliance with Montrose. Yet, on the 
other hand, when we take mto account his vacil- 
lating conduct in the earlier years of the war, as 
also the ciicumstance (stated by Gutlny'’) of his 
withdrawing his tioops on some pretext from 
Philiphaugh immediately before the battle, toge- 
ther with the disrespect m which he was ever af- 
ter this period held by both Covenanters and Royal- 
ists, it must be confessed that there still remains 
considerable probability in the theory which has 
represented him as betraying Montrose. 

Whether Leshe was or was not favoured by a 
treacherous party in the enemy’s camp, it 18 at 
Jeast certain that he was much indebted to a na- 
tural accident for the tu:umph he was about to gain. 
He was able to advance from Melrose to a spot 
withm half a mile of Selkirk, without bemg dis- 
covered, by reason of one of those thick mists which 
so often darken the moinings of September in 
Scotland. His route lay close along the south 
bank of the Tweed till he came to the confluence 
of the Ettrick with that 1iver. It was just day- 
break when he 1eached that point. He then con- 
tinued his insidious march up along the south-east 
bank of the Ettrick, till, coming to a place about 
a mile short of Selkirk, he is affirmed, by credible 


tradition, to have encountered a countryman well 
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affected to the Covenant, who undertook to con- 
duct him across the Ettrick to the plain, or haugh, 
on the opposite side, and so on towaids the camp 
of the enemy, by a path which it was not probable 
that they were watching with great strictness. 
Leslie saw reason to follow the advice of this 
guide, because to have advanced upon Selkirk, in 
pursuance of his present route, would have tended 
to warn the enemy, by alarming his advanced 
guards theie stationed. The result of his precau- 
tion was, that he had almost got beyond Selkirk, 
so as to be neatly betwixt Montiose’s head-quarters 
and his camp, before that geneial was aware of his 
approach, or even of his presence in the country. 

The first notice Montrose had of his advance 
was what he received from the firmg of the out- 
posts at Leslie’s tioops, which, as he was not 
above half a mile from the spot, easily reached 
his ears. Immediately on heanng that sound, so 
well calculated to alarm him, he 1ushed from his 
quarters, flung himself upon the first horse he saw, 
and, galloping down the steep descent on which 
the town 1s situated, soon reached the camp where 
his presence was so necessary. Fortunately, Les- 
lie had not yet advanced so far as to intervene be- 
twixt Selkirk and the camp, or he must have been 
fairly prevented from putting himself at the head 
of his troops, if not also taken prisoner or slain. 
The iron-clad bands of the Covenant were only 
advancing along the haugh to the north-east of 
Selkirk, at the moment he left the town. They 
were, howevel, already engaged in a skirmish with 
the retiring videttes. 

When the marquis reached his troops, he found 
that his men had already risen, and were engaged 
in the duties preparatory to a removal of their 
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camp ; it having been announced to them the night 
before, that they were that moimmng to begin, at an 
early hour, the proposed match into Dumfries- 
shire, This was so far fortunate ; for, although a 
preparation to march was a very different thing 
from a preparation to fight, and the house, in par- 
ticular, were all dispersed along the neighbourmg 
fields, eating their morning meal of grass, and 
therefore in the wo1st possible condition to com- 
mence a battle, the case would certainly have been 
much worse if Leslie had surprised them im their 
beds. 

Yet, after all, it may be asseited with some con- 
fidence, that, even supposing there had been no 
surprise in the case, but the whole royalists had 
been deliberately diawn up to receive the charge 
of the Presbytenan army, there was but a very 
poor chance that a body of less than a thousand 
foot and five hundred horse—for such was the 
miserable amount of Montrose’s muster on this 
disastrous day—should keep then ground against 
four o1 five thousand well armed and well discip- 
lined cavalry, whose name their exploits had al- 
ready made teiuble. ‘J’o weaken still farther this 
wretched chance, many of the royalists, both hoise 
and foot, were raw and il-tramed militia; men 
dragged into a service they detested, and who 
looked upon the party they had to fight with as 
next thing to uresistible. A Lowland gentleman,'* 
who was present at Leslie’s muster the day before 
on Gladsmuir, has commemorated that to his ima- 
gination, and those also of his fiends, (the gentry 
of Lothian and the Merse, there present, ) the sight 
of so many men clad in steel, back and breast, 
with helmets, and moving in such regular order, 
and with such a fearless demeanout, was the most 
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awful thing that could be conceived. If such was 
the impression of a set of unconcerned spectators 
at a mere review, it may well be conceived that 
men of the same order, who were to be exposed to 
the same troops ina mortal struggle, would regard 
them with a feeling partaking still more of terror. 
Such would ieally appear to have been the case ; 
for, at the first sound of the enemy’s trumpet, and 
the first glance which was got of their solid and 
long-extending lines, the late levies, horse and foot, 
retired in confusion towards their own country, 
leaving only a few of their officers, men of ho- 
nourable feeling and of personal zeal in the cause, 
to assist the meagre bands of Irish and mounted 
gentlemen, which Montrose then had to oppose to 
the enemy. 

It was about half an hour after day-break, (Sa- 
turday, the 13th of September, 1645,) when Les- 
lie’s troopers made their attack upon the royal 
army. The point which they chose to assail was 
the right wing, which has been already described 
as projecting upon the plain of Philiphaugh, and as 
being partially covered by trenches. There, as it 
was the weakest point, Montrose also took care to 
pitch himself and his small band of cavalry; the 
left wing, as already mentioned, being safe amidst 
the woods which clothed the heights of Harehead. 

The charge was made with all the confidence in- 
spired by superior numbers, and the pride of having 
accomplished a surpiise. It was not, however, at- 
tended with the instantaneous success which might 
have been expected fiom these premises. Mon- 
trose, at the head of about a hundred and fifty gal- 
lant cavaliers, most of whom were gentlemen by 
birth and soldiers by profession, met the huge 
force of the heroes of Long Marston with a firm- 
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ness perfectly admirable. He even managed, with 
this little band, to repulse and staggei the great 
squadrons which attacked him Again they came 
up to the charge; and again they were driven 
back. Unfoitunately, the bravery displayed by 
this desperate few, was all in vain. The detach- 
ment which Leshe had sent, by the direction of 
his guide, to make a circuit and fall on the rear of 
the royalists, at this moment came down the lull 
behind the left wing, and, breaking furiously upon 
that portion of the army, at once decided the fate 
of the day. The foot, afte: a brief attempt at 1e- 
sistance, retired in a body to a position upon the 
face of the nll, where they thought they might 
secure themselves fiom the attacks of cavaliy, or 
at least hold out till they got good terms of sur- 
render ; and the biave cavaliers who had defended 
them on the night, finding themselves in danger of 
being completely surrounded and cut off, broke 
away, while it was yet time, through such portions 
of the field as seemed clearest of the enemy, each 
providing as he best might foi his own safety. 
Montrose was at first so overwhelmed with vexa- 
tion at seeing the rout of Ins amy, that, in a soit 
of despair, he resolved to 1emain upon the field and 
sell his life as dearly as he could to the victors. 
Thirty brave fiiends stuck close to him with the 
same purpose; and at the head of these he had 
proceeded to put hus design in execution by attack- 
ing various large paities of the enemy, many of 
whom fell beneath then desperate swords. But 
at length, after acting thus for some time without 
finding his life in great danger, he adopted another 
resolution. It struck his mind that this surprise 
and defeat, as 1t involved but a small portion of 
his adherents, could hardly be decisive of the fate 
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of the royal cause in Scotland, provided that he 
should survive to put himself at the head ot those 
who remained. ‘The Marquis of Douglas, more- 
ovei, intreating him at the same moment to spare 
himeelf for the sake of Ins fiends, the whole of 
whom must be ruined 1f he should be taken from 
their head, he was prevailed upon to piefer—what 
few men under similar circumstances have failed 
to prefei—flight to death. 

Having thus changed his resolution, he immedi- 
ately gave the word to 1etieat; and so respecta- 
ble was his appeatance even in that degraded con- 
dition, that the mass of Leslie’s army made no at- 
tempt to oppose him. Only a few light troops, 
inspired by a wish to seize the great enemy of their 
paity, presumed to give him any annoyance. Upon 
them he turned seveial times, with effect which 
made them repent of their temerity , and he finally 
got clear off with three of them as his prisoners, a 
captain of horse and two cornets, each of them 
carrying a standard. He pursued a line of retreat 
duectly opposite to the pomt from which Leslie 
had approached him, but not towards the district 
which he had previously designed to retire to. 
Having probably judged it now most expedient 
that he should retue to the Highlands, and endea- 
vour to raise the northern loyalists, or at least find 
refuge amongst them, he passed over the wild hill 
of Minchmurr by the old road betwixt the towns 
of Selkirk and Peebles, a direction which pomted 
as near as might be towards the passes from the 
low to the high countries. 

It was afterwards noted as a remarkable circum- 
stance that the queen (Henrietta Maria) was sing- 
ing a grand “ Te Deum Laudamus” in one of the 
churches of Paris, for the victory which heaven 
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had vouchsafed to her husband’s arms at Kilsyth, 
on the very morning when Montrose thus lost the 
whole fruits of that victory on the field of Philp- 
haugh.'6 

When the battle had ceased by the retirement 
of the royalists from the field, the great mass of 
Leslie’s army, instead of tioubling themselves with 
a puisuit, began with might and main to sack the 
baggage, which, as may be supposed, fell entire 
into their hands. Unfortunately for their fame, 
they also thought proper to massacte all the hum- 
ble and helpless peisonages, women, children, and 
scullion-boys, whom they found in attendance upon 
that depaitment of the camp. When these duties 
were fully perfoimed, they were called to environ 
and attempt to 1educe the body of royalist foot, 
which, as alieady mentioned, had retired to a good 
position upon the side of the hill, and which seem- 
ed yet inclined to dispute the day, by occasionally 
firmg their pieces at the troopers who happened to 
approach them. 

This occasioned a transaction of a most infamous 
nature, the blame of which, divided as it 1s be- 
twixt Leslie and a clergyman who accompanied 
him, must for ever stain both their names alike. 
The paity of foot, having surrendered after some 
little 1esistance, as prisoners of war, were conduct- 
ed to the court-yard of the neighbouring baronial 
fortress of Newark, and there placed under a proper 
guard. ‘To this place, afterwards, the whole of the 
victorious aimy was bronght, to hear a sermon 
which a Presbyterian divine was about to give in 
congratulation of their triumph. There is no au- 
thonity for saying that the text chosen on this oc. 
casion was the fifteenth chapter of the first book of 
Samuel, where Saul is represented as losing the 
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empire of Judah for baving spared the captive kine 
of the Amalekites ; but it is at least certain that, 
in the course of his sermon, the preacher attempt- 
ed in the waimest language to show that the clea 
mency displayed by General Leshé towatds the 
royalist prisoners, was calculated to injure him in 
the same degree in the eyes of the Almighty, as 
Saul’s tenderness for the fat of oxen andrams. He 
had even the daiing impiety, and the smgular in- 
humanity, to exclaim, in the woids which Samuel 
used to reprobate Saul’s 1emissness, “ What mean- 
eth this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen which I hear ®”’—pointing at 
the same time to the herd of captives, who were, 
in all piebability, scoffing at ns sermon from be- 
hind their enclosure, 01 else, perhaps, lamenting 
aloud the unfortunate and dange1 ous circumstances 
in which they were placed.'” Leslie, it must be 
confessed, had not been accustomed, either in lis 
service abroad, o1 in his English campaign, to de- 
stroy Ins prisoners, nor had the dissensions of the 
kingdom yet proceeded in any instance to such a 
violent and dreadful extreme. He might, more- 
over, have quoted with effect against the dictates 
of the preacher the expression used by the amiable 
Saul on another but similar occasion—the destruc- 
tion of the Ammonites ; when, it being proposed 
by his soldiers to put to death all who had shown 
a disposition to cavil at his election to the sove- 
reignty of Isiael, he exclaimed, “ There shall not 
a man be put to death ths day; ir to-day the 
Lord hath wrought salvation in Israel.” It would, 
however, appear that Leshe was a man of such 
callous feelings, as not easily to be prevented by 
considerations of humanity from adopting any mea- 
sure which seemed calculated either to ingratiate 
VOL. I. M 
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himself with his constituents, or to promote the 
general interests of his army. He accordingly 
yielded to the solicitations or commands of his 
ghostly associates, by ordeiing a party of his troop- 
ers to file upon the prisoners till they should all be 
destroyed." 

The order was obeyed with punctual exactness ; 
and, to add to the testimony of authentic history 
1egaiding so monstrous a deed, tradition still points 
out a field in the neighbourhood of the castle, 
which the country-people, in commemoration of 
the massacre, entitle “ the Slain Men’s Lee ;” that 
having appaiently been the spot where the inhu- 
man transaction took place, or at least where the 
bodies of the slain were buried. To confim still 
farther the truth of what many will find difhculty 
in believing, there was discovered, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, an immense 
mass of human bones, buried a little below the 
surface, at the very spot which tradition had pre- 
viously pointed out as the scene of the massacre,!9 

It 1s a somewhat remarkable circumstance re- 
gaiding the battle of Philiphaugh, that although 
the victory was so complete on the part of Leslie, 
he lost more of his standards than the vanquished. 
While Montrose, as already mentioned, was so 
singularly fortunate as to capture two cornets with 
their ensigns in the very heat of his flight, Leslie’s 
army did not succeed in taking one of Montrose’s 
standards even in the height of his triumph. Mon- 
trose had had just two; and they were preserved 
in this way : That which belonged to his infantry 
was 1escued by an Irish soldie of peculia: strength 
and spirit, who no sooner perceived that the day 
was lost, than, stiippmg the precious cloth fiom 
its pole, and wiapping it round his body, (which 
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was otherwise naked,) he dashed through the 
‘ thickest of the enemy with his drawn sword in his 
hand, and got clear off. By an extraordinary ex- 
ertion, he contrived to overtake Montrose that 
night, and to gratify him by delivering it into his 
own hands ; when the general was so much pleased 
with the gallantry of the man, that he received 
him into his life-guard, and conferred upon him the 
office of carrying the standard which he had re- 
deemed. 

The other ensign, that which had been carried 
before the horse, was preseived by its bearer, the 
Honourable William Hay, brother to the Earl of 
Kinnoul, a youth of singularly gallant spnit ; who, 
also taking the precaution to strip it off the pole, 
and having enveloped his person with it, broke 
through the enemy, and escaped to the borders of 
England ; where, having skulked for some time, 
he afterwards, under the conduct of a brother roy- 
alist, Robert Touris of Inverleith, contrived to re- 
gain the north, and deliver this flag into Montiose’s 
own hands,*° 

Montrose had the gratification, before he got 
over the lull of Minchmuir, to be jomed by above 
a hundred of his straggling cavaliy, and thus to ac- 
quire a strength sufficient to protect him from the 
insults of the country people. He first drew bri- 
dle, ten miles fiom the field of battle, at Traquair, 
the seat of the Earl of Traquair; when, having sent 
in a friend to desire his lordship and his son to 
come out and confer with him, he was mortified to 
hear that they were both from home; although it 
was afterwards discovered, 1f we are to believe 
Bishop Wishart, that they were in reality within, 
but thought proper to deny themselves. Without 
stopping at Traquair, the dejected hittle party rode 
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on to Peebles, wheie they spent the night. Next 
morning, with a paity increased by the accession 
of stragglers to nearly two hundred horse, Mon- 
trose was conducted into Clydesdale ; from whence 
he soon after succeeded in 1eaching the Highlands. 
Among the friends who saved themselves along 
with him, were the Marquis of Douglas, the Earls 
of Airly and Crawford, and the Loids Erskine, 
Fleming, and Napier. He had, however, to regiet 
that some of the very best and most eminent of 
his frends, as the Earl of Haitfell, the Lords 
Drummond and Ogilvie, Su Robert Spottiswood, 
Sir Alexander Leslie of Auchentoul, Su William 
Rollock, Sir Philip Nisbet, the Honourable Wil- 
ham Murray, brother to the Marquis of Tulliebar- 
dine, Alexander Ogilvie of Inverquhatity, Colonel 
Nathaniel Gordon, and Mr Andiew Guthry, son 
to the ex-bishop of Murray, had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The treatment awarded to these unfortunate per- 
sons by their captors, was so much in violation of 
both the laws of humanity and those of war, as to 
be afterwards matter of regret to the very best 
friends of the Covenanted cause. Hitherto, as al- 
ready hinted, no blood had been shed, either in 
England or Scotland, except in the open field, and 
in the generous spirit of far warfare. If there 
was any exception, it lay on the side of the patlia- 
ment, which had sacrificed Strafford and Laud to 
its resentment. On the king’s side, at least, al- 
though his powers were of that superior and more 
sacred nature, that he could have more justifiably 
proceeded upon them, there had been no example 
of judicial sacrifice ; but, on the contrary, all the 
prisoners, even those who had acted in the most 
conspicuously treasonable manner, had been recei- 
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ved and treated as prisoners of war.*! The gene- 
rosity and discretion of this mode of procedure 
were now to be, for the first time, fairly departed 
from by the barbarous oligarchy which governed 
Scotland ; the spirit of revenge, it would appear, 
having there first got the better of all more hu-~ 
mane and civilized principles of action, in precise 
conformity to the rule acknowledged by students 
of human nature, that the less removed a nation is 
from its primeval state of rudeness, so much the 
more predominant and unlimited is the desire of 
“ blood for blood.” 

Leslie having returned to Lothian, and there ta- 
ken under his protection the Committee of Estates 
and the Commission of the Kirk, the members of 
which had fled to Berwick after the battle of Kal- 
a a tour of vengeance was undertaken though 
the kingdom, by that tripartite tyranny of war, re- 
bellion, and fanaticism, for the purpose of extirpa- 
ting the last remaining roots, as they themselves 
would have said, of malignancy. The first victims 
were two Irish captains, O’Kane and Laugblane, 
who had been spared by some chance from the 
shambles of Newark. These unhappy young sol- 
dies, one of whom had behaved with singular gal- 
lantry at the affair of Fyvie, winle the other had 
been distinguished as one of the first men in the 
charge at Kilsyth, were hanged, without the least 
ceremony, upon the castle-hill of Edinburgh. In 
the progress of the army through West Lothian, 
a few days after, a much more extensive scene of 
destruction took place. About forty of the wives 
and children of the lish, who had been taken and 
gathered together by the country-people, were pre- 
cipitated from the high bridge over the nver Avon, 
near Linlithgow, and drowned in the deep pool 
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below. Some of these unfortunate persons, even 
after their fall—one of at least fifty feet—and af- 
ter being immersed in the water, had strength suf- 
ficient to gain the banks; but soldiers were placed 
for a considerable way down the stream, to push 
back all such into the water with their pikes, and 
to wait till they weie sure that the whole were 
dead.” 

At Glasgow, to which the army and the Com- 
mittees next piogressed, a present of fifty thou- 
sand meiks, with a gold cham, was adjudged to 
Leslie, and a gift of twenty-five thousand merks 
to Middleton, the second m command, im token of 
the estimation in which they were held for their late 
services to the state Betore they 1emoved fiom 
Glasgow, the citizens weie compelled to pay a fine 
of twenty thousand pounds, in expiation of the 
heinous crime they had been guilty of, m giving 
fifty thousand to Montiose.*? The aimy was final- 
ly removed to Forfar, there to act as a guaid over 
the Low Country, to protect it from the machina- 
tions of Montrose, who was undeistood to have 
again arrived at considerable strength, and to be 
meditating a renewal of the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SUPPRESSION OF MONTROSE’'S INSURRECTION. 


The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 
To wonder, or to pity, or to mock 
DURHAM 


SMALL as Montrose’s force had been at Philip- 
haugh, in comparison with the whole extent of his 
resources, and although it mght have been sup- 
posed that he only 1equired to throw himself mto 
the Highlands, in oider to gather as large an army 
as ever, it soon appeared that that defeat was to 
prove a complete death-blow to his hopes. No 
longer possessed of the mvincible name which hi- 
therto had mainly supported him; deprived of 
many of his best adherents and advisers ; his re- 
maining friends teimfied by the fate with which 
their captive associates were threatened by the vic- 
tors; the king’s affairs in England every day ver- 
ging nearer and nearer that point when they would 
be irietrievable; the very season unfavouable for 
any faither effort; it speedily became apparent 
that, in losing instead of gaining the battle of Philip. 
haugh, he had lost the last opportunity of accom. 
plishing the grand object with which he had enter- 
ed the campaign. ‘The party which the king dis- 
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patched to his assistance about the time of the bat- 
tle of Philiphaugh, had been, like many other par- 
ties of Charles's forces during this last and most 
disastrous of his campaigns, cut off by the tri- 
umphant republicans. To complete the difficulty 
of his circumstances, the Gieat Marquis had now 
to propose an attack, not upon a huge raw body 
of Lowland militia, but upon a large army of dis- 
ciplined cavalry, which had already beaten him, and 
was confident in its ability to beat him again. 

On his 1etreat into Athole, he had been able to 
raise only four hundred men; the rest being as 
yet engrossed in the repair of their ruined dwell- 
ings, and in providing stores for the winter. Then, 
having crossed the Grampians, and descended in- 
to Aberdeenshire, he exerted himself to rouse the 
vassals of the Marquis of Huntly, who had just be- 
fore left his concealment in Sutherland, and return- 
ed home. Montrose expected that this nobleman 
would now join heart and hand in the common en- 
terprise, and he made various overtures with the 
view of mducing him to rank under his banner. 
But Huntly, however zealous for the inteiest of 
the king, was by no means well-disposed towards 
Montrose. Eithe: inflamed with a personal resent- 
ment against him, in 1emembiance of his capture 
at Aberdeen in 1639, or unwilling to vail his own 
commission as Lieutenant over the north of Scot- 
land, to that which Montrose bore as Governor and 
Captain-General, he rejected all his intreaties ; al- 
though these are said to have been at once re- 
spectful, urgent, and frequently repeated ; con- 
stantly affirming that he entertained the strongest 
good-will towards the royal cause, but as constant- 
ly displaying a reluctance to take the method of 
showing it proposed by Montrose. 
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Having in the end succeeded in rousing the Ear] 
of Aboyne, witha small band of the Gordons, though 
1ather by force than any othe: method, the royal 
geneial marched southward with all haste, mtend- 
ing to attempt the rescue of his fiends from the 
hands of parlament, o1 at least endeavour to awe 
the latte: into mercy. He had the mortification, 
howeve1, to see these unwilling levies all drop away 
from him in his march southwaid, under the pie- 
text of defending their own county from the at- 
tacks of a party of the enemy’s troops. He was 
fuither mortified at this time, by receiving intelli- 
gence that Su Alaster MacCol could not be biought 
away from Argyleshue to jom him; being there 
engaged in matte1s more neally conceining his own 
interests and feelings, than eithe: Montiose’s or the 
king’s service He at last found himself, on des- 
cending into the Lowlands, attended by only about 
three hundred horse and twelve hundred foot, chief- 
ly Atholemen, Ogilvies, and adherents of the Lord 
Erskine ;! a miserable army to present against the 
six thousand hoise commanded by Leslie and Mid- 
dleton. 

With this small army, however, Montrose did 
not hesitate, towards the end of October, to ap- 
proach Glasgow, where the Committee of Estates 
was sitting in tial upon his fiends, attended by a 
guard of three thousand horse. Planting himself 
upon the lands of the chief Covenanteis of the dis- 
tiict, he lay for some time contemplating the city, 
as the lioness regards the fortiess with which she 
knows hei stolen cubs to be immured. By 1ava- 
ging these lands, -he for some time hoped to bring 
out the Covenanting force to the countiy, where 
he might find an opportunity to attack it to advan- 
tage ; but the Committee hnew his weakness, and, 
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retaining their guard close around them, deliberate- 
ly proceeded with the trial of their prisoners. 

Three of these unfortunate individuals were des- 
tined to suffer at Glasgow, Sir William Rollock, 
who had accompanied Montrose on his journey 
from England, Sir Philip Nisbet, and Alexander 
Ogilvie, younger of Inverquharity. Their trial 
was not intrusted to the common judicial tribunal 
of the country; that, like many other powers of 
old standing, was now in a great measure supplant- 
ed by the all-engrossing and omnipotent Court of 
Parliament, or rather the junto termed its commit- 
tee. It was by this committee, which had the con- 
venient merit of being at once accuser and judge, 
that the three gentlemen were tried. A sentence 
of condemnation was of course unavoidable. Sir 
William Rollock was hanged at the Market-Cross 
of Glasgow, on the 28th October, and his com- 
panions next day. The individual last mentioned 
was a youth of eighteen, who had recently been 
hurried by his father from the school to the field, 
and who was, in every view of his case, woithy of 
mercy. It might have been expected that, where 
there were so many of deeper guilt, and manlier 
years, he would scarcely be selected as a proper 
subject of punishment. Unfortunately the selection 
was made upon far different principles. He was an 
Ogilvie; one of a family against which the Mar- 
quis of Argyle cherished an implacable hatred, 
and which he had many selfish reasons for wishing 
to see destroyed. To giatify the malignant pas- 
sions of this nobleman, who now had become in 
effect king of Scotland, the unfortunate youth was 
sacrificed by his saintly judges. 

It would almost appear that, at this deplorable 
period, the best feelimgs of human nature were 
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smothered and buried, 1n the breasts of public men, 
beneath the false and bewildering spirit which had 
possessed them. Instead of expressing the least 
compunction at the repeated executions of men 
who but a few years before had been their bosom 
friends, and whose only crime, aftei all, lay in their 
having entertained different views of state policy, 
the ecclesiastical tyiants of this time beheld the 
dismal scenes which they had called up with feel- 
ings of unrelenting triumph. _ It is recorded, to the 
eternal infamy of one in paiticular, Mr David 
Dickson, that, on seeing the second day's execu- 
tions at Glasgow, he could not help exclaiming, in 
a soit of transpoit of self-congiatulation, ‘“ The 
waik gaes bonmly on!” meaning that the religious 
task of 1efo1mation and punfication m which he 
and lus biethren had been fo. so many years en- 
gaged, was now proceeding with a degree of ener- 
gy and success peifectly admirable. His expres- 
sion, which will 1emind many 1eaders of the terri- 
fic ¢a ara of the Fiench ievolutionary period, 
either found so much sympathy mn the bosoms of 
his friends, or was held in such execration by per- 
sons of a different way of thinking, that it became 
proverbial.? 

Montrose lay for some weeks after this affair in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, daily hoping to re- 
ceive such accessions fiom the noith as would en- 
able him to make a vigorous attack upon the in- 
surgent government. At length, on the 19th of 
November, when he had fully proved the futility 
of all his hopes, he resolved to retire once more 
into the Highlands, in order to try the effect which 
his personal presence might have upon those who 
had promised to yom him. Notwithstanding that 
a winter of almost unexampled severity had by this 
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time set i, and deep snow lay upon the ground, 
he marched over the hills of Menteith and Strath- 
earne towaids Athole, and from thence through 
Angus and over the Cairn-a-Mount, into the coun- 
try of the Gordons ; a march comprehending the 
vely wildest districts of the Highlands, but which 
he accomplished with all his customary celerity. 
After his 1etreat to the north, the Committee of 
Estates, finding no faither use for General Leshie, 
sent him back with his army to England, only re- 
taining a small force, under the command of Ge- 
neral Middleton, as a sort of guard. The Estates 
met in full parhament at St Andrews on the 26th 
of November, and the General Assembly of the 
Church sat down at the same time and place; for 
the two now went as naturally and properly to- 
gether as judge and executioner. The speech with 
which Sir Archibald Johnstone of Warriston open- 
ed the forme: meeting, as reported by Sir James 
Balfour, may be given here, as a most notable 11- 
lustration of the spirit of the time :—“ He intieat- 
ed them to unite among themselves, to lay all pri- 
vate respects and interests aside, and to do justice 
on delinquents and malignants ; showing that their 
dallying tormerly had provoked God's two great 
seivants against them, the sword and plague of 
pestilence, which had ploughed up the land with 
deep furrows; he showed that the massacie of 
Kilsyth was never to be forgotten, and that God, 
who was the best judge of the world, would not 
but judge righteously, and keep m remembrance 
that sea of mnocent blood which lay before his 
throne, craving for a vengeance on these blood- 
thirsty rebels, the butchers of so many innocent 
souls, he showed, hkewise, that the times requi- 
sed a more naiiow and sharp looking into than 
5 
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formeily, in respect that the house of parliament 
was become at this present like Noah’s ark, which 
had in it both foul and clean creatures , and there- 
fore he besought the Estates there now convened, 
before that they went about the constitution of that 
Ingh cowt of pahament, that they would make 
one serious search and inquiry afte: such as were 
ears and eyes to the enemies of the commonwealth, 
and did sit there as if there were nothing to say to 
them ; and theiefore he humbly desired that the 
house might be adjourned till to-morrow at two 
in the afternoon, and that the several Estates might 
consider: what conupted members were among 
them, who had comphed with the public enemy of 
the state, either by themselves, or by their agents 
or fiends,” ? 

It 1s curious to obseive, in this speech, instead 
of the liberal sentiments and extended views which 
are so fondly ascribed to the zealots of that time 
by their modern admirers and successors, a supel- 
stition more gross than is at this day entertained 
by the abject Spaniard or Portuguese, and an in- 
tolerance of fair opposition mote violent and un- 
compiomising than could be found at the court of 
Constantinople. 

But it is to the church, perhaps, that we are to 
look, on this occasion, for the most expressive spe- 
cimens of cruelty and intolerance. ‘The parliament 
had, in the first place, appointed a committee of 
eighteen members to try the delinquents; and these 
unfortunate persons had been collected in such 
numbers to St Andrews, as to fill not only the cas- 
tle, but even the private houses. It was in vain 
that they petitioned to be tried by the justice-ge- 
neral, o1 by their peers: their accusers could in- 
trust the duty of condemning them to no hands 
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less sure than their own. A delay, however, un- 
avoidably occurred; and the trials did not take 
place till the beginning of January. During the 
interval, the Commission of the Church, with an in- 
delicacy which must appear, to modein apprehen- 
sions, perfectly monstrous, was perpetually ur- 
ging parhament to proceed with the great duty 
of * doing justice upon the malignants.” On one 
day,’ scarcely a week after the appomtment of the 
Committee of Piocess, as the judges were called, 
an impatient remonstrance was laid before the 
house by the General Assembly ; and at the same 
time, simular petitions for vengeance were several- 
ly presented by the four principal Lowland synods ; 
two hundied persons m all appearing at once in 
the house on this amiable business. Like Cato, 
with his incessant “ Delenda est Carthago,” the 
members of the church seemed determined to cry 
for vengeance incessantly, and not to cease till it 
should be executed. 

Vengeance was at length inflicted, though not 
nearly to the extent desired by the worthies of the 
Assembly. In the first place, “ the Irish prisoners 
taken at and after the battle of Philiphaugh, in all 
the prisons of the kingdom, especially in the pri- 
sons of Selkirk, Jedbuigh, Glasgow, Dumbarton, 
and Perth, were execute, without any assize or pro- 
cess, conforme to the treaty betwix the two king- 
doms, passed in act.”> Afterwards, on the 17th 
of January, (1646,) sentence of death was passed 
on Sir Robert Spottiswood, Colonel Nathaniel 
Gordon, the Honourable William Murray, brother 
to the Marquis of Tulliebardine, and Captain An- 
drew Guthry, son to the ex-bishop of Murray. The 
Eail of Hartfell, and Lord Ogilvie, as the most 
eminent in rank, and the most malignant in prin. 
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ciple, had previously been sentenced ; but Ogilvie 
had escaped from prison 1n his sister’s clothes, by 
the interest of his friends the Hamiltons, and Ar- 
gyle had then insisted that Hartfell’s life should 
be given to him, as a compensation, to atone for 
the disappointment he felt in the escape of Ogil- 
vie, and as a sort of saciifice on the part of the 
Hamiltons, who were as anxious to see Hartfell 
executed, and his estates forfaulted 1n their favour, 
as he had been to procure the death and attainder 
of Ogilvie. It would be vain to inquire inte the 
assumed principles and laws upon which the Scot- 
tish parliament proceeded in the tials of these un- 
foitunate individuals. Suffice it to say, that Gor- 
don, Muriay, and Guthry, were found guilty, in 
terms of the act passed in the preceding year, 
which had denounced all backshding from the cause 
of the Covenant, as infei1ing the pains of high 
tieason : for Sir Robert Spottiswood, who, having 
never signed the Covenant, could not be supposed 
guilty on the same act, they did the favour of erect- 
ing a new denomination ot crime: It was voted 
that his having docketted and signed the king's last 
commission to Montrose, was high treason , and he 
was accordingly condemned to suffer like the rest. 

Colonel Goidon was the first of the victims that 
mounted the scaffold. He had previously been 
excommunicated for adultery, and he now came 
unde: obedience to the chuich, in order to have 
that dieadful stigma removed. He died express- 
ing sincere repentance of the follies of his youth, 
but maintaiming the propriety of his political con- 
duct during the public troubles, and professing 
undiminished attachment to the cause in which he 
suffeied. He was followed to the scaffold by Si 
Robert Spottiswood. 
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It is said, that when the people saw this gentle. 
man mount the scaffold, they could not help ex- 
pressing sentiments of violent compunctionand dis- 
tress. He was the first man of high rank or sta- 
tion that had yet appeared under such circumstan- 
ces. Many who were now present had seen him, 
for a long course of years, at Edinburgh, presiding 
over the highest civil court in the country, and 
commanding the respect of the nation by his be- 
nignant gravity, luis profound learning, and his in- 
tegiity as a judge. The last office he had held was 
actually the highest in the country next to the 
king. He had been guilty of no distinct crime, 
unless the entertainment of different views of 
church and state nolicy could be so termed, nor 
was he reputed to be capable of acting with deci- 
ded hostility against even that system of govern- 
ment to which he was now falling a sacrifice. A- 
together, it was impossible to view so venerable, 
so worthy, and so innocent an individual, thus sub- 
mitting to so severe and unmerited a fate, with- 
out pity; while the bare abstract consideration 
that a state of things had now arrived, when the 
death of men of his order was held necessary to 
the general interests, had m it something alte- 
gether appalling. . 

Such feelings as these had influenced even the 
immediate condemnators of this excellent person. 
«“ Though many liked not his party,” says his bio- 
grapher,’ “ they liked his person, which made him 
many friends even among the Covenanters ; inso- 
much that after the sentence was read, some of the 
nobility spoke in Ins behalf, and intreated the house 
to consider the quality and parts of that excellent 
gentleman and most just judge, whom they had 
condemned, and begged earnestly his life might be 
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spared. But an eminent knowledge and esteem, 
which, in other cases, might be a motive to save a 
criminal, was here only the cause of taking an in- 
nocent man’s life; so dangeious is it, In a corrupt 
age, to be emmently constant and vutuous. The gen- 
tlemen who spoke weie told that the authority of 
the established government was not secure while 
Sir Robeit’s lite was spared. Whereupon the no- 
blemen who presided at the meeting of the Estates 
at Glasgow, and in the Parliament at St Andrews, 
openly declared, when they signed the 1espective 
sentences, that they did sign as pieses, and in obe- 
dience to the command of the Estates, but not as 
to their particular judgment.” 

The clergy alone seem to have been incapable of 
appreciating the worth and greatness which weie 
now about to perish. They had previously endea- 
voured to persuade the people, that the lives of Sir 
Robeit and his companions were demanded by 
Heaven, as an expiation of the blood of the saints 
who had perished in Montiose’s wars ; that it was 
even necessary to put them to death, in order to 
avoid the wrath which the Almighty would other- 
wise be sure to express against a land which had 
neglected his service. ‘To reconcile the public 
more thoroughly to the executions, these daring 
and most impious men had taken it upon them to 
assuie their audiences, that the delinquents were 
destined, soul and body, to eternal torments When 
Su Robeit Spottiswood was brought upon the 
scaffold, the Reverend Mr Robeit Blair came in 
attendance, though rather for the purpose of tea- 
sing and annoying him, than with any intention of 
soothing his last moments with the ghostly conso- 
lations of religion. It soon became apparent to 
this man, that the mild and digmfied countenance 
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of the culprit was producing a strong effect upon 
the minds of the people. On Sir Robert, there- 
fore, turnmg to the edge of the scaffold and pre- 

aring to speak to the bystanders, in an alarm lest 

is words should increase that effect, he command- 
ed the provost of the town, who also stood on the 
scaffold, to prevent him from making hisharangue. 
Sir Robert, who bad anticipated such treatment, 
expressed no 1esentment at it, but took fiom his 
pocket a paper containing the speech he intended 
to deliver, and threw it amidst the populace ; im- 
mediately after addressing Iumself to his devotions 
with an air perfectly unruffled and resigned. While 
he was engaged im prayer, the reverend gentleman 
who had previously doomed him so confidently to 
everlasting perdition, presumed to interrupt him 
for the purpose of asking “ 1f he would have him 
(Blair) and the people to pray for the salvation of 
his soul ?” it beng probably the opinion of this di- 
vine, that Sir Robert’s own prayers, seeing that he 
was a malignant and an Episcopalian, would be of 
no effect, while there was a hope that some atten- 
tion might be paid to petitions which were prefer- 
red by so favouite a mmuster of the Ahpighty as 
himself, and so worthy a people as those who sur- 
1ounded him. Sir Robert was at length provoked 
a little by the rudeness of the man, and could not 
help saying, that, though he was willing and an- 
x10us to have the prayers of the people, he cer- 
tainly would have no coneern with his, adding 
that, of all the plagues with which the offended 
majesty of God had thought proper to visit this 
Jand, the greatest was the lying spirit which he had, 
for the sins of the people, put into the mouths of 
the prophets. Blair famed with very rage at this 
stab, and began a violent tirade against both Arch- 
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bishop Spottiswood, who had been long dead, and 
his son who was now about to die; but Sir Robert 
paid no attention to ns invectives. Rathe: perhaps 
induced by them to hasten lis own end, he now ad- 
vanced to the instrument of execution, and, only 
uttermg the words, “ Merciful Jesus! gather my 
soul unto thy samts and martyrs, who have run 
before me 1n this race,” gave the signal wluch had 
been agreed upon fo the descent of the fatal 
axe. 

Captam Guthry was next brought upon the 
stage, and him Blair also assaulted with his inso- 
lent threats and scunulities. But the courage of 
the youthful soldier, and Ins pwier religion, enabled 
Inm to set this mistaken man at defiance, and to 
meet Ins fate as became a gallant cavahie. 

The Honourable William Murtay should also 
have been sacrificed on this dreadful day ,° but ns 
brother, the Marquis of ‘Tulhebardine, had prevail- 
ed upon the parliament to give lim a respite of 
three days. Some circumstances attended the con- 
demnation and death of this young gentleman, cal- 
culated to show in a more lively manner than any 
yet related, the abeyance into which all natural 
feelings and affections had fallen in the breasts of 
the Covenanters, beneath the public spimt which 
possessed them. Two or three months before, on 
the Commission of the Kuk sending a deputation 
to the Committee of Estates, to press the execu- 
tion of the prisoners, the members of the latter 
body were found m a strange quandary as to their 
conduct, on account of the Marquis of ‘Tulliebar- 
dine, one of their chief firends, bemg the brother of 
a distinguished person amongst the prisoners. In- 
epired with a respect for Tulliebardime, “ divers of 
the chief lords of the committee saw it necessary 
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to shght the overture of the kirk; and so the de- 
putation were like to have obtained nothing.”9 
But the Eal of Tulhebardine soon relieved the 
committee fiom its delicate predicament, and re- 
assured the churchmen of their prospects of ven- 
geance, by rising up and saying, “ That, if their 
lordships were loath, out of respect to him, on ac- 
count of his brothe1, to resolve upon the question 
in hand, he begged to assure them that they greatly 
miscalculated his sentiments , since his brother had 
joined with Montrose’s wicked ciew, he had ceased 
to esteem him as a biother, he was now quite 
willing to concu: with them m whatever decision 
they should see fit to make in regard to the prison- 
ers , nay, he would consider it no favour, if, upon 
his account, any indulgence were gianted to these 
detestable malignants.” At this amiable speech, the 
other members of the committee, feeling a shame 
to which the speaker was a stranger, held down 
ther heads. But they nevertheless took advantage 
of his frankness, toem ol his brother's name amongst 
the ten whom at this period they thought fit to 
destine for execution. It may be proper to add 
the 1eservation regarding the truth of this anecdote, 
which the single Instorian upon whose credit 11 
rests,!° has appended to it. “ Whether or no,’ 
says he, “ the Karl of Tulliebardine spoke so m the 
Committee of Estates, I leave undetermimed , but 
that Mr Bennet (the head of the clerical deputa- 
tion) reported it of him in the Commission of the 
Kirk, and that the two who were with him gave 
their assent to it, I may confidently aver, beg an 
ear-witness thereof.” 

Having probably found afterwards that his un- 
natural conduct excited the disgust even of those 
who were most benefited by it, Tullebardine, on 
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the day subsequent to that on which sentence had 
been pronounced, presented a petition to the house, 
praying for his biothe1’s life, “ in respect, as he 
aveired on his honour, that the young man was not 
compos ments, as also within age.”!! But the 
house rejected his petition, and he afterwards was 
able to procure only the brief respite which has 
been mentioned, the parliament having probably 
found it too late to make an exception in favour 
of one whom they were already committed before 
the public to involve in the same destruction with 
ko many others equally innocent. Various reasons 
were ascribed by the public voice for Tulliebar- 
dine’s conduct on the oecasion , indolence and in- 
activity, desire of Ins brother's patiumony, and 
mere zeal for what he conceived the national im- 
terest. Ife was probably actuated by all the 
three. 

When brought to the scaffold, young Murray, 
malignant as he was, gained a Iughe: degiee of es- 
teem among the spectators by his intrepid conduct, 
than Tulliebardine had done by the Roman virtue 
which he had just exerted in their own behalf. 
There was something 1m his last speech which even 
touched the hearts of that 1ude and stern multi- 
tude. “I hope, my countrymen !” he exclaimed, 
“ you will 1eckon that the house of Tulhebardine, 
and the whole famly of Muriay, have this day ac- 
quired a new and no small addition of honour, m- 
asmuch as a young man,! descended of that an- 
cient 1ace, has, though mnocent and mm the flower 
of his age, with the greatest readimess and cheer- 
fulness, delivered up his life for his king, the father 
of his people, and the most munificent patron and 
benefactor of that family from which he 1s sprung. 
Let not my honoured mother, my dearest sisters, 
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my kindred, nor my friends, lament the shortness 
of my hfe, seemg that 1t 1s so abundantly recom- 
pensed by the honour of my death. Pray for my 
soul, and God be with you !” 

Even after the market-crosses of Glasgow and 
St Andrews had been thus drenched with blood, 
the church remained stall unsatisfied, and eagerly 
pressed the parhament that another selection of 
victims might be made to grace the scaffold. But 
the leading noblemen, with better sense, refused 
the petition, and informed thei clencal friends 
that they would now rather receive an overture 
pointing out some less extreme mode of punishing 
the delinquents. “ The Commission,” says Guth- 
ry, “ having taken it into their consideration, there 
were divers opimions about it, but that which 
gained gieatest applause, was Mi David Dickson’s, 
who, being asked by the moderator what he thought 
best to be done with them, answered m his homely 
way of speaking, ‘ Shame them and herry them!’ 
[desgrace and pillage them,.| which was according- 
ly made the overture, to be preferred to parliament, 
in reference to the malignants.” The parliament 
determined eventually upon classing these obnox- 
lous individuals accoiding to then various degrees 
of criminality, and imposing fines upon them pro- 
portionate to these degrees , it beg perhaps ap- 
parent to them that no mode of punishment could 
be so agreeable to either their mteiests o1 those of 
the people, as one which tended to ennch them- 
selves and ielieve the public of its burdens. 

Montrose was in the meantime exerting himselt 
to raise such an army 1n the north, as mght ena- 
ble him to make head once more against the par- 
hament. As a last desperate effort for the acqui- 
sition of Huntly, who had hitherto always avoided 
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him, he suddenly threw himself in the way of that 
nobleman, and, by calmly reasoning with him 
about the mjury he was doing the king’s affairs by 
his backwardness, endeavoured to prevail upon 
him, either to 11se in person at the head of his 
Gordons, or to permit them at least to join him 
under other commandeis. But Huntly, who had 
formed mdependent schemes of insurrection, and 
who seems to have aspired to the very object which 
Montrose himself had m view—that of restoring 
the kmg by means of the Scottish loyalists, could 
upon no account be persuaded to accede to any of 
his views. Theie 1s considerable variance in the 
theouies which the Scottish nstonans have formed 
regaiding the motives of Huntly’s conduct at ths 
period , but 1t seems unquestionable that, among 
the many reasons he had for abstamimg from a 
junction with Montrose, the principal one was a 
wish to act a primary mnstead of a secondary part in 
the royal service. 

Leaving him to follow out ins own plans, Mon- 
trose, about the end of December, marched to be- 
siege Inverness, a town which, with its garrison 
of Covenanters, had all along proved a grievous 
drawback to the services of the Highlanders, :nso- 
much that there was no prospect of thei: joining him 
in any considerable numbers so long as it existed 
in a condition capable of annoying the country in 
their absence. In passing through Strathspey, he 
sent off a party to Athole, under Drummond of 
Balloch, for the purpose of protecting that coun- 
try from the Campbells, who, he learned, were 
now so much pressed by MacCol as to be under 
the necessity of 1emoving from their own districts 
into those of the most mtmical clans. 

Balloch was successful in his enterprise. Bemg 
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joined in Athole by Giaham of Inchbrakie and all 
the loyalists of the district, so that he had an army 
ot about seven hundred 1n all, he chased the twelve 
hundied migrating Campbells by Glenogil and 
the head of Stiatherne, nto Menteith, attacked 
them at a ford nea the village of Callander, and 
cut them almost all off. But Montiose himself 
was not so successful. Before he reached Inver- 
ness, 1t had been supphed with new stores and 
provisions by the Covenanters. He therefore lay 
for weeks befoie 1t m vain, till at last General 
Middleton advanced upon him from Aberdeen, and 
compelled him to retire into the county of Ross, 
and afte: waids, by a cucuit, nto Strathspey. He 
spent the greater part of the spring (1646) in fruit- 
less maiches and counter-marches , constantly en- 
deavowing to excite a simultaneous rise among 
the Highland royalists, but as constantly finding 
them too much terrified by the incieasing power 
of the parhament to venture upon the enterprise 
on a large enough scale, or with sufficient vigour. 

Before relating the final termmation of his cam- 
paign, now on the pot of taking place, it will be 
necessary to take up the meagre thread of general 
history, which can alone be afforded in this work, 
at the point where it was last dropt, the march of 
the Scottish army ou 1644) to the assist- 
ance of the English parliament m their contest 
with the king. 

When strengthened by that important aid, the 
English parliamentary aimy immediately assumed 
that ascendency which had Intherto been borne by 
the arms of the king. They speedily acquned pos- 
session of the northern district of England, where, 
with the exception of the towns of Hull and Ber- 
wick, the king had previously reigned triumphant ; 
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and at the battle of Long Marston Moor, (July 
1644,) they gave such an overthrow to the royal 
arms as caused the campaign to close with an as- 
pect decidedly favourable to them. A treaty was 
then entered mto with the king at Uxbridge, but 
the exerbitance of then demands, and the hopes 
which the king still entertained of ultimate vic- 
tory—hopes m which he was greatly encouraged 
by the repeated successes of Montrose in Scotland 
—caused the negotiations to be broken off with 
mutual disgust and incieased ammosity. By a 
strange decree which was immediately afterwards 
passed by the Enghsh Paihament—termed the 
Self-denying Ordinance—great additional vigour 
was given to ther army. The command then 
passed fiom Essex, Manchester, and otheis of the 
Presbyterian party, who, as members of the Par- 
lament, were supposed to be incapable of holding 
office, into the hands of Olive: Cromwell, a pni- 
vate gentleman of Northamptonshue, who origi- 
nally entered the army at the head of a horse regi- 
ment 1aised by himself, but who had distinguished 
Jumself above all his equals by superio: military 
talents, and was now one of the most conspicuous 
men in the kingdom. It was by the machinations 
of Cromwell alone that the Self-denying Ordinance 
was achieved ; and from the penod when it took 
effect, it was evident that he was acting upon a 
scheme of ambition distinct from the mterests of 
the Parhament, whose servant he had Intherto 
been. 

The campaign of 1645, which opened mme- 
diately afte: the army was new-modelled, was 
destined to complete the triumph of the Parha- 
ment ove their hing. They gamed a splendid 
victory over his majesty at Naseby, (July 1645,) 
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and another, immediately after, at Newbury. The 
contemporaneous defeat of Montrose at Philip- 
haugh, the dispersion of the party which he sent 
north to succour that commander, and the loss of a 
number of his best forts, drove the kmg almost to 
despair, and he was, at the end of the campaign, 
obliged to take refuge mm Oxford, nearly destitute 
of a field army. 

Before this penod, in terms of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, an assembly of divines, se- 
lected impartially from all cieeds and sects, had 
been sitting for nearly three years at Westminster, 
m deliberation upon the form of worship and 
church-government which should be instituted over 
both nations, m place of the abrogated forms of 
Episcopacy. It would be vam, in a work like the 
present, to tiace all the mtncate intiigues and dis- 
putes which distinguished the proceedings of this 
body. Suffice it to state, that owing to the unex- 
pected opposition of the Independents, a sect which 
aimed at a complete suppression of the cle1ical cha- 
racter, the Scottish commissioners found 1t impos- 
sible to procure the establishment of Presbyterian 
church-government in England, on that scale of ty- 
ranny and purity which they conceived indispen- 
sable :'5 they could only succeed in establishing a 
form of worship, and a catechism of doctrine,!* agree- 
able to their wishes. The nation was, of course, 
very much chagrined at the miserable issue of their 
grand religious mission; and, had it happened ata 
somewhat earlier period, they might, by the with- 
drawal of their army, have embarrassed the English 
parliament in such a way as to make them repent 
the unsatisfactory extent of the reformation. But 
the English had, fortunately, taken care to post- 
pone the conclusion of the Assembly till the period 
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when such an act on the part of the Scots was of 
very little moment to them, or was rather to be 
desired than otherwise; and thus the Scots mht 
be said to have broken faith with their king, and 
had two years of hard fighting, with exactly that 
deficiency of advantage to themselves which, from 
the nature of things, must be the general result of 
all enterprises, the motives of which are in the least 
degree of doubtful propriety. 

The state of parties mm the spring of 1646 was 
precisely this: The king and the royalists were re- 
duced to the last degree of weakness, insomuch 
that it was necessary to: his majesty to select, from 
the various bands of his enemies, one from whom 
he might 1equest quarter. The English parliament 
was still, to all appearance, powerful, though in 
reality beginning to be deserted by public favour 
on account of the peculations of the members as 
individuals, and its tyranny as a body, and, more- 
over, weakened by the independence which Crom- 
well had achieved for the army. The Indepen- 
dents, who governed the army, or rather composed 
it, were fast acquiring the ascendency which the 
parliament was losing, for the public mind, cast 
loose from Episcopacy, and having dragged its 
anchors ovei the shoals of Presbytery, was every 
day verging nearer to that chaos of vague fanati- 
cism in which the religious sentiments of this body 
might be said to consist. The Scots, who com- 
posed the fouith and last party, were now lying in 
a great measure mactive in the north of England ; 
disgusted with what they considered the ingrati- 
tude of the English for their services, but deter- 
mined not to retne til they were at least reckoned 
with for their stipulated pay. 

It was, perhaps, in consideration of the cause of 
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offence which the Scots had against the two other 
parties of his enemies, that the king selected them 
as the most hkely to affoid him tlie protection he 
wanted. At the end of April, 1646, having pri- 
vately retired from Oxford, he appeared, after a 
journey of eleven days, before the Scottish leaguer 
at Newark, m the disguise of a postihon. The 
officers, who aie generally believed to have had no 
expectation of his majesty’s arrival, expressed the 
utmost surprise at his appearance ; but they re- 
ceived him, as he had calculated, with suffiient 
external respect. ‘“ The general himself,” says 
Kirkton, “ 1endered Jus bare sword upon his knee, 
which, it was observed, the hing did not re-deliver. 
When he first came into the Scottish quarters, he 
offered to play the general hunself, in commanding 
the souldieis’ posts and settling the guards, till old 
Leshe told him, m Ins homely manner, that he, 
being the elder souldier, would save his majesty 
that labow . after which he forbare.” 

The surrender of the king concluded the Civil 
War ; for, as a testimony ot the desire which he 
professed for peace, he gratified the Enghsh par- 
hament by a 1esignation of his last-remaimuing for- 
tresses, and the Scots by a retraction of Montrose’s 
commission. 

It was the last day of May, and Montiose was 
just on the point of executing a project he had 
formed for impressing an army throughout the 
Highlands, when he was overtaken by intelligence 
of the king’s surrender, and at the same time by an 
order from Ins majesty, commanding him to dishand 
his troops and withdraw from the kingdom. He 
was of course gneved to the last degree by an 
event which so completely and at once put a period 
to Ins cherished schemes of glory; and, in a sort 
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of despair, he wiote a piivate letter to the hing, 1e- 
questing to be informed if it was really his wish 
that he should lay down his arms, and proposing, 
should that not be the case, to hold out to the last, 
and even to attempt his rescue from the Covenant- 
ers, 1f he should so desire. He was only answer- 
ed by a second public or official order for the re- 
signation of his arms; on which he again sent up 
a inessenger to make private inquiry into the king’s 
real wishes. Charles, who was under gieat appre- 
hensions regarding this zealous servant, lest he 
should fall a sacrifice to Ins implacable enemies, 
then saw fit to appomt the Duke of Hamilton to 
negotiate his safe retuement from Scotland. 
Hamulton, who had suffered two years’ umprison- 
ment in the king’s castles of Pendenms and Mount 
St Michael, chiefly by the instigation of Montrose, 
and who, now that he was again at liberty, and re- 
stored to the king’s favour, could not be supposed 
to entertam a strong affection for that nobleman, 
nevertheless undertook to procure a soit of indem- 
nity for him fiom the Covenanters. He, in the 
first place, engaged his fmend Colonel Lockhart, a 
gentleman serving under General Middleton, to 
hold a conference with Montrose, and mform him 
of the conditions which he might expect from the 
ruling powers. Lochhart having deputed the ofhce 
to his commanding ofhcer, Middleton and Montrose 
met, on the 22d of July, by the banks of the river 
lay in Angus, “and conferred for the space of two 
hours, there being none nea: them but one man for 
each of them to hold his horse ;”!° when, it being 
proposed to Montrose that he himself, with the 
Farl of Crawford and Sir John Hurry, should be 
excepted from pardon, but permitted to retire be- 
yond seas, while the act of attainder should be re- 
0 2 
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versed in favour of all the rest of his followers, he 
saw fit to agree. Soime dithculty was expenenced 
in carrying the terms through the committee of 
parliament, but 1t was managed by the mfluence 
of Hamilton and Lanark, though not without a 
violent protest being made by the Chuich, whose 
members professed to consider all treating with 
such an enemy as violative of the Covenant.’ 
The ceremony of the dissolution of Montiose’s 
little army, which took place on the last day of 
July at Rattray, near Cupar-Angus, has been de- 
scribed in eloquent terms by Bishop Wishart, who 
probably witnessed the scene. “ Having convened 
the men to a 1endezvous, after giving them due 
praise for then faithful services and good behaviour, 
he told them his ordeis, and bid them farewell , 
an event not less soriowful to the whole army than 
to himself , for, notwithstanding that he used his 
utmost endeavours to raise then drooping spirits, 
and encourage them with the flatte: ing p1ospect of 
a speedy and desirable peace, and assured them 
that he contributed to the king’s safety and mterest 
by his present ready submission, no less than he 
had formeily done by his military attempts, yet 
they concluded that a period was that day put to 
the king’s authority, which would expire with the 
dissolution of their army; for the disbanding of 
which they were all convinced the orders had been 
extoited from the king, or granted by him on pur- 
pose to evite a greater and moire immediate evil. 
And, upon whatever favourable conditions their 
safety might be provided for, yet they lamented 
their own fate, and would much rather have un- 
dergone the greatest fatigues and hai dships, than be 
obliged to remain inactive ee of the miseries 
and calamitics befalling their dearest sovereign. 
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Their sorrow was considerably augmented by the 
thoughts of bemg separated from thew brave and 
successful general, who was now obliged to enter 
into a kind of bamshment, to the wreparable loss 
of the king, the country, themselves, and all good 
men, at a time when they never had greater occa- 
sion for his service. Falling down upon ther knees, 
with tears in their eyes, they obtested him, that, 
seeing the king’s safety and interest requued his 
immediate departuie from the kingdom, he would 
take them along with him, to whatever corner of 
the world he should ietire, professing their readi- 
ness to live, fight, nay, 1f 1t so pleased God, even 
to die under his command. And not a few of 
them had privately determined, though with the 
evident risk of then lives and foitunes, to follow 
him without ms knowledge, and even against his 
inclination, and to offer him their service in a 
foreign land, winch they could not any longer af- 
ford him in their own distressed native country.” !? 

When the army was thus broken up, the lish 
were conducted, by the proscnbed Earl of Craw- 
ford, towards Kintyre, there to embark for their 
own country; the Earl of Airly, and all the rest 
of the Scottish loyalists, returned to then own 
homes; and the Marquis himself went to his seat 
of Old Montrose, in Angus, to prepare for his de- 
parture, which was stipulated to take place before 
the Ist of September. 

The dangeis which this noble person endured 
for his untoitunate ‘master, did not end with the 
conclusion he had thus put to lus campaign. The 
Estates had engaged to afford him a vessel to carry 
him off, but, to his unspeakable consternation, they 
did not send it fill the very last day of August, 
and, when it did arrive, 1t was found to be under 
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the command of a person of very furbidding man- 
ners. There were, moreover, a number of war- 
vessels, belonging to the English Parliament and 
the Scottish Estates, which hovered near the har- 
bour of Montiose, apparently for no other purpose 
than to capture him as soon as he should put out 
to sea. It altogether seemed as 1f the enemy in- 
tended “ to keep the woid of promise to the ear, 
but break it to the hope.” So fully were Jus fol- 
lowers possessed with this idea, that many of them 
counselled him to retire to the Highlands, and en- 
deavour, by resuming arms, to piocule more cer- 
tain conditions. He himself was convinced of the 
same fact; but he shrunk from the thought of re- 
newing the war, for his own sake, when to do so 
might involve his sovereign in deeper distresses. 
Finally, on the 3d of Septembe1, having previous- 
ly sent off his adherents and servants from the 
neighbouring port of Stonehaven, he ventured to 
embark at Montrose in a small vessel, different 
from that which the Estates had sent for him, at- 
tended by only a clergyman, and disguised as the 
servant of that personage , by which cautious mea- 
sures he contrived to elude the vessels which block- 
ed up the harbour, and m a few days he got safe 
to the port of Bergen, on the coast of Norway. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


All corners were filled with Covenanters, confusion, committee- 
men, and soldiers, serving each other to their ends of revenge, or 
power, or profit, and these committee-men were possessed with this 
Covenant. 

IzAAK WALTON. 


Tne war being concluded everywhere over the 
kingdom, and the kmg having expressed his readi- 
ness to enter into terms with the two parliaments, 
a set of conditions were drawn up by the commuis- 
sioners of both kingdoms, by Ins accession to which 
he was told that peace would be secured, and he 
himself once more settled in his government. 

Unfoitunately for Charles, and for Ins country, 
these terms were so extremely hard that, without 
the dereliction of every honow able priciple, with- 
out unkingmg, without unmanning himself, he 
could not comply with them. The most promi- 
nent requued him to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and thereby to abolish the Episcopahan 
religion, an act which he could not do without 
violating the Coronation Oath, as well as an en- 
gagement which he had saciamented in the face of 
his aimy at the begmning of the war, whereby he 
had vowed to sustain that form of worslnp and 
church-government till Ins latest breath. By ano- 
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ther condition, he was required to resign the com- 
mand of his army to his parliament for twenty 
years; and by another, to permit that legislative 
body to appoint all his officers of state. He was 
also required by this mgorous treaty to consent to 
the attainder and exception fiom pardon of all 
those individuals who had served him in the late 
contest with most peculiar zeal. 

When Charles was informed of the nature of 
these proposals, and at the same time told that 
only ten days were allowed him to consider of 
them, and that those who brought them had no 
power to discuss them with him, he answered in 
despair, that, “ saving the honour of the business, 
an honest trumpete: might have done as well.” 
He was secretly unplored by the leaders of the 
Presbyterian party of both countries to accede to 
the treaty, the severity of which, he was told, was 
not so much owing to their own hostility to him, 
as it was adopted for the purpose of subduing the 
Independents ; who, according to their representa- 
tion, wished for nothmg so much as that he mght 
refuse them, in order that they might have a pre- 
text for dethroning him and his family, and esta- 
blishing their own wild republican theories both in 
church and state. The Earl of Loudoun, the most 
eloquent of all the Scottish commissioners, pointed 
out in a long speech the danger to be apprehended 
from the Independents and the Enghsh army, in 
case his Majesty should refuse to jom his only 
real friends, the Presbyterians , and the Earl of 
Leven, with a hundred other ofhcers, knelt before 
him to beseech his acceptance of the treaty. But 
the conscientious monarch, now appatently the 
only man im his dominions who had the courage to 
do right at the risk of destruction, resolutely re- 
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jected it. When his refusal was reported m the 
House of Commons, the Presbyterians were thrown 
into a state of dreadful alarm, seemg in this mea- 
sure destruction to their own moderate principles 
of monarchy, and triumph to the wild democracy 
of the Independents. Qn a vote of thanks being 
proposed to the commissioners for their manage- 
ment of the treaty, one Independent whispered 
another in the ear, that they owed more thanks to 
the king than any body, and, in another corner of 
the house, a Presbyterian having said to an Inde- 
pendent, m a sort of despau, “ What shall become 
of us since the king 1efuseth these propositions ?” 
the Independent answeted, “‘ Nay, what would have 
become of us if he had granted them ?”! 

From this pomt every step which Charles took 
was towards the scaffold. The party most mimi- 
cal to him, including the Independents, now opened 
up their celebrated bargain with the Scottish army 
for the possession of his person, the first of that 
series of strong measures by which they gradually 
brought him to the block. 

It was by a very singular combination of party 
interests that this infamous transaction was nego- 
tiated. The Englw»h Piesbytenans, be 1t remak- 
ed, although lookimg upon the Scots as their na- 
tural allies, were anxious for the disbanding of 
their army, on account not only of the burden 
which it laid upon the country, but also that it 
might serve as a precedent for the digsolution of 
their own forces, the mdependency of which they 
had much 1eason to dread. They were also anxious 
for possession of the king’s person, in order that 
they might employ it as an auxihary to their own 
strength against the Independents, and also that, 
having it secure m thei own hands, they might, 
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without disturbance on its account, prosecute their 
own schemes fur the settlement of the nation, or 
rather for the partition of the goveinment amongst 
themselves. On the other hand, the Independents 
entered into the scheme of purchasmg the king’s 
body from the Scots, unde: the impression that it 
was a stage towards ther own grand object—that 
of securing 1t tor themselves, and, by amuhilating 
it, establishing their republic. They were also 
glad to see the measure of disbanding the Scots 
associated with that of purchasing the hing, because 
that army mght now be considered, 1n its con- 
sistent Presbytenianism, as opposed in principle to 
the Enghsh army, and therefore as hkely some 
day to turn its arms against themselves. 

As for the motives of the Scots, who are alone 
blamed by the voice of lustory, as well as that of 
tradition, for then part im the transaction, 1t may 
simply be said, that, m the first place, they could 
not retain the king without the isk of national 
ruin, as 1t must have inevitably involved them in 
a war with the whole of England ; in the second 
place, they had no motive for protecting him, see- 
ing that he refused to sanction their Presbytenan 
form of church government and worship over both 
kingdoms , in the third place, by surrendering Ins 
person, they were solaced with two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of ready money, and as much more 
in prospect. 

There was something, I am strongly tempted to 
think, highly characteristic of the Scottish nation 
in their mode of managing tins bargain. To give 
that air of external decency to the business, which 
Scotsmen desiderate in the most infamous employ- 
ments, they kept the negotiation for the delivery 
of the king quite distinct 11 seeming, from the ar- 
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rangements regarding the payment of his price. 
The former affair, according to their account, was 


a matte: entirely by the by, or contingent. The 
real ostensible object of the treaty was the settle- 
ment of those ariears of pay which, since the be- 
ginning of the war, had been gradually accumula- 
ting. They seemed as if they would scarcely 
speak of the two things in the same day; and, in 
reality, the papers which passed to and fro betwixt 
them and their customers, did not in any one in- 
stance allude to both matters together. ‘The nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet, who protests agaist taking 
bribes from her mustress’s lovers, all the time that 
she 13 receiving one into the hand wluch for that 
purpose she has put behind her back, 1s not a more 
lively emblem of hypocritical panderism than was 
the conduct on this occasion of the sacred army 
of the Covenant. 

Some attempts have been made by Scottish his- 
torians to exculpate their country from the obloquy 
which was thrown upon it, and which still conti- 
nues to load it, on account of this mfamous trans- 
action. They have endeavoured to prove it, what 
the Scots themselves represented it at the time, a 
tan and honourable arrangement to: the liquida- 
tion of a debt due by England to Scotland, only 
accompanied incidentally by the surrender of the 
person of the king. Until proof can be brought, 
howevei, that the Scots could have compelled the 
English to do them justice without the resignation 
of the hing ; till 1t can be proved that their claims, 
far or unfau, would have been allowed by the 
Enghsh parhament, on any other conditions or by 
any other arguments ; the stigma which the moral 
sense ot the nation affixed upon them at the time 


must certainly remain: they must be held, as the 
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writer of the Memoirs of the Somervilles quaintly 
observes, to have “sold the bear’s skin while it 
was yet upon his back.” 

It seems, at the same time, somewhat hard, that 
the Englishman should be permitted to point with 
scom to 

Grmmme the Scot 


Who sold his sover.ign for a groat,” 

while he himself 1s forgiven by lnstory for the 
crine, scarcely less dark, of having purchased him.? 
It there be any truth in the adage that the 1esetter 
is worse than the tluef, 1t may even be questioned, 
whethe: the opulent Englishman who held out the 
temptation 1s not guiltier than the needy Scot who 
yielded to it. It seems to be at the same time for- 
gotten or forgiven to the Enghsh, that 1t was a 
party amongst them which afterwards took advan- 
tage of the king's misfortunes to put him to death ; 
while, in Scotland, there was scarcely such a thing 
as a party willing to sanction that deed, but, on 
the contrary, the people rose nearly en masse, and, 
throwing their Covenant aside for the time, gave 
themselves up to the grand and truly generous ob- 
ject of rescuing him. 

But England was guilty of even a meaner sin 
than any of these , a sin, indeed, of nearly the same 
degree of meanness with the vendition of the hing, 
and one, it may be remarked, fully as characteristic 
of itself, as the delicacy of the Scots was of ther 
country. By an exertion of that commercial acute- 
ness in which it so far surpassed all other countries, 
its commissioners contrived on this occasion to 
cheat the Scots out of much more money than the 
sum which formed the price of the king. The 
whole amount of pay due to the Scottish nation 
for ite services in England during thiee years, was 
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two millions. The Scots allowed by their accounts 
that they had received m money and commodities 
seven hundied thousand. The English, on their 
part, represented that they had paid fourteen hun- 
dred thousand. Now, it is clearly probable, from 
a consideration of the items, that the statement of 
the Scots was much nearer the truth than that of 
the Enghsh. The Enghsh were only able to swell 
their account to what they stated it, by the basest 
methods, by putting items to the credit of the Scots 
which never should have been accounted, and by 
overcharging others. Is it probable, for instance, 
attached as the people of Scotland were and are 
to the species of food termed in Scotland kad! and 
in England broth, that, m so short a space of time 
an aimy of twenty thousand men devoured enghty 
thousand pounds worth of cabbage ?> And, even 
allowing that fourteen thousand pounds had been 

aid im money and goods to the Scots, were two 

undred thousand in hand, and a remote and inse- 
cure piomise of as much more, an adequate pay- 
ment of the balance? 

The best apology, however, which can be made for 
Scotland in 1egard to the sale of thei king, 15, that it 
was done, not by the whole nation, but only bya par- 
ty, and by a party, too, which happened to be placed 
in very peculiar circumstances. In the pretended 
parhament which ratified the bargain, there were 
not above a third of the nobility present, the other 
two thirds bemg either secluded on account of their 
malignancy, or awed from coming forward by the 
fear of fines. It has been asserted by one who 
mingled in all the transactions of the time, and who 
must have known the pulse of the country through- 
out all these its various fevers, that, excepting in 
Fife and the south-western counties, (about a 
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fourth of Scotland, ) there were a hundred private 
individuals that abhorred the measure for one 
that agreed with it. The minority in parhament, 
which refused to accede to it, consisted in the 
Duke of Hamilton, the Earls of Lanark, Tulliebar- 
dine, and Kinghorn, the Lords Spynie and Elibank, 
the Lairds of Halkerton, Innerpeffer, Monargan, 
and Carden, and the commissioners for the burghs 
of Forfar, Brechin, and Tain. The two first noble- 
men, who were perhaps the most consistent loyal- 
ists and at the same time the truest patriots of their 
time, endeavouied, by the employment of their 
great family influence in the country, to procure 
a rejection of the measure, and thee was some- 
thing above the mere politician m the speech which 
the Duke of Hamilton, the first peer of the land, 
made at the conclusion of the debate,° in favour 
of his unfortunate cousin and master. “ Would 
Scotland,” he exclaimed, m allusion to the sup- 
posed antiquity of the royal line, “ now quit a 
possession of fifteen hundred years’ date, which 
was their interest im their sovereign, and quit 
rt to those whose enmity against both him and 
themselves did now so visibly appear? Was this 
the effect of their protestations of duty and affec- 
tion to his majeaty? Was this their keeping of 
their Covenant, wherein they had sworn to defend 
the king's mayesty’s person and authonty? Was 
this a suitable return to the king’s goodness, both 
in his consenting to all the desires of that kingdom, 
in the year 1641, and im Jns late trusting his per- 
son to them? What censures would be passed 
upon this through the whole world? What a 
stain would it be to the whole reformed religion ? 
What danger mht be apprehended, in consequence 
of it, both to the king's person, and to Scotland, 
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from the party that was now prevalent in Eng- 
land?” When his grace’s vote was asked, he ut- 
tered the usual monosyllabic negative in a voice evi- 
dently deepened by sorrow; but on the question 
coming to his brother, the Earl of Lanark, that 
brave young nobleman exclaimed, m a voice equal- 
ly emphatic, “ As God shall have mercy upon my 
soul at the great day, I would choose rather to 
have my head struck off at the Market-cross of 
Edinburgh, than give my consent to this vote!” 
And, when the vote was fairly passed, and the act 
ratified, Lanark added with a deep groan, in allu- 
sion to the popular title of the day on which the 
articles of Perth were ratified m 1621, a day sup- 
posed to have been cursed from heaven by reason 
of the dark thunder-storm and the dark political 
transaction which simultaneously befell upon 1t, 
“ This 1s the blackest Saturday that Scotland ever 
saw 16 

On the 28th of January, 1647, the Scottish army, 
having received the price of the king in six-and- 
thirty covered waggons, delivered his person to the 
English commissioners appointed to receive 1t, and 
immediately returned to their own country, where 
they were disbanded.’ 

Before proceeding farther with the general his- 
tory of this period, 1t will be necessary to detail a 
military enterprise which David Leshe undertook 
in Scotland, immediately after the disbanding of the 
army, for the final suppression of the insurrections 
of Huntly and Montrose. ; 

It is 2 curious fact, not hitherto noted in the his- 
tory of England, but which seems certain from the 
recent publication of the Sutherland family manu- 
script,® that, after Charles had surrendered all his 
places of strength in England, ordered the depar- 

—) 
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ture of Montrose, and apparently resigned himself 
entirely and without reserve into the hands of the 
Scottish parhament and army, he still kept up an 
armed loyalist party m Scotland, into whose arms 
he entertamed some thoughts of throwing himself, 
or which he at least calculated upon as a last re- 
source for the protection of ns person, m the event 
ot its being threatened by his present protectors, 
and provided that he could make his escape fiom 
them. “ About the middle of December,”’ pro- 
ceeds the family memoir just quoted, “ Robert 
Leshe, brothe: to Lieutenant General Leshe, came 
from the king out of Newcastle, with letters and a 
private commission toe the Maiqus of Huntly, 
showing that his mayestie had a mind to free him- 
self from the Scots armie at Newcastle , and, if he 
might escape, he would come to him in some part 
of the north of Scotland , and therefore desired him 
to have in readiness what forces he could make. 
Immedhately after Robert Leshe went away, Hunt- 
ly raiseth all the forces he could, and makes his ren- 
dezvous at Banff, which he fortifies ; and there he 
stayed the 1est of the following winter.” 

From the circumstance of Huntly continuing in 
arms after the king was rendered to the Enghsh 
parliament, 1t would appear that, even then, the 
unfortunate monarch entertained hopes of escape 
from the party wluch possessed his person, and of 
surrounding himself with a cavaher army, which 
should procure for him either a victory over both 
Presbyterians and Independents, or at least more 
reasonable terms of peace than they now offered 
him. It was probably also, in the prospect of be- 
coming useful in such an event, and by a secret 
understahding with the king to that effect, that 
Montrose’s mayor-general. Sir Alaster MacCol, still 
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lingered with his Imsh and Highland forces m Ar- 
le. 

To take away this last cavalier prop from the 
king, the Scottish parhament conceived it their 
duty and interest, after the return of their army, 
to send part of the staff, under Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Leshe, against the Marquis of Huntly. This 
loyal commander, who had, in the previous month 
of May, displayed more than his usual vigour, by 
taking Aberdeen out of the hands of a strong Co- 
venanting garrison, and who had successfully re- 
pelled an attach latterly made upon his leaguer at 
Banff, by a party of the pathamentary forces, 
proved totally unfit to withstand the body of ve- 
teran soldiers which Leshe brought foi his sup- 
ee Retirmg fiom a struggle im which he 

ad no prospect of being successful, he betook 
himself to the mountamous recesses of Badenoch, 
where the people were chiefly his vassals, leaving 
only a few parties in the low country, to garrison 
the principal strengths. Leslie proceeded to re- 
duce these strengths, before attempting to follow 
the marquis into is mountain fastness. He first 
took the castle of Strabogie, with 1ts command- 
er, the Laird of Newton-Gordon, whom he sent to 
Edinburgh. Next, he captured the castle of Les- 
more. Then he reduced the strong house of the 
Bog of Gicht, now Gordon Castle, and the prin- 
cipal seat of the famly, the captain of which, James 
Gordon of Letterfurie, together with his brother, 
Thomas Gordon of Clasterim, and others, he also 
dispatched pnsoners to Edinburgh. Fimally, he 
took the fortified isle of Lochtanner m Aboyne. 
The garrisons of all these places he admitted to 
quarter, except the Insh, who were invariably shot, 
without mercy or ceremony, immediately after 
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the capture of the houses in which they were 
found. 

When the Lowland portion of Huntly’s territory 
had been thus reduced, the Presbyterian general 
invaded Ins Highland districts, and speedily cap- 
tured the fortresses of Ruthven mn Badenoch, and 
Inveilochy m Lochaber. Then, leaving his ma- 
jor-general, Middleton, in garrison over the coun- 
try, and to achieve, if possible, the seizure of 
Huntly’s person, Leshe moved forward, with four- 
teen hundred foot and two troops of horse, to sup- 
press the strength which MacCol still kept up in 
Argyle. 

Towards the end of May, (1647,) Leslie had 
advanced to Inverary, being accompamed on his 
march by the Marquis of Argyle, and other chef- 
tas of the clan Campbell, all of them anxious to 
witness and share in the defeat of one who had 
proved so severe a scourge to their lands and vas- 
sals. It is said by Sir James Turner, an expeii- 
enced officer, who accompanied the expedition, 
and has left an account of it, that, if Alaster had 
had the good sense to defend the passes which lead 
from Inverary into the peninsula of Kintyre, where 
he now was, Leslie must have only been able to 
force an entry by a miracle —perhaps been defeat- 
ed in the attempt. Unfortunately for the brave 
but imprudent Highlander, he had taken no such 
precaution. He did not bring up his men to op- 
pose the Presbyterian general, till Ins horse had 
fauly passed through those difficult straits, and 
an the level country beyond. <A skirmish 
there took place which lasted a whole day, (May 
25,) but as the horse of the enemy had full room 
to act, it was unsuccessful to MacCol. He re- 
treated next day to lus boats, and transported the 
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whole of ns force over to the islands, except only 
three hundred men, partly Irish, and partly High- 
landers of the clan Dougal, or Coull, which he left 
behind to garrison a fort called Dunavertie on the 
mainland. 

This fort Leslie immediately besieged and took, 
and the fate to which he consigned its unhappy 
mmates, remains, pethaps, one of the foulest blots 
that ever stained the memory of a Chnstian sol- 
dier. It was impossible that the fort should have 
held out, because, standing as 1t did upon the top 
of a lull, 1t had no supply of water except what 
fell from the clouds. When mtolerable thirst 
compelled the garrison to capitulate, Leslie recei- 
ved them, not on condition of quarter, or as co- 
ming under his own discretion, but as submitting 
themselves unconditionally to the mercy of the go- 
vernment. This “ mice distinction,” as Sir James 
Turner terms it, seems to have been adopted, pure- 
ly for the purpose of throwing the blame of the 
massacre which was to ensue off his own shoul- 
ders, upon those of the Campbells who were to 
execute It, or rather upon those of the Marquis of 
Argyle and a clergyman accompanying him, who, 
on the present occasion, acting as the representa- 
tives of the parhament and kirk, the two dommant 
powers of the kingdom, seem to have taken it 
upon them to order the massacre. It is not cer- 
tain, be it remarked, that Argyle really ordered, 
or even counselled the deed in question, though 
such a charge formed one of the items of his m- 
dictment after the Restoration , but there can at 
least be no doubt that Mr John Nevory, or Neaves, 
the clergyman mentioned, assumed the privilege 
of a representative of the Church of Scotland to 
urge Leslie to its execution. “ I know that the 
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lieutenant-general,” such are the words of Sir 
James Turner, “ was of himself unwillmg to shed 
these men’s blood , but Mr John Nave, who was 
appointed by the Commission of the Kirk to wait 
upon him as Ins chaplain, never ceased to tempt 
him to that bloodshed, yea, and threatened him 
with the curses that befell Saul for sparing the 
Amalekites—for with them Ins theology taught 
“him to compare the Dunavertie men: and I verily 
believe that this prevailed most with David Les- 
he, who looked upon Nave as the representative 
of the Kirk of Scotland.” Accordingly, to use the 
careless language of this rough soldier, “ having 
come out of the castle, these fellows were put to 
tlie sword, every mother’s son of them, except one 
young man, Machoul, whose hfe I begged, to be 
sent to France.” Bishop Guthry adds, as a fact 
which he had heard stated by many ear-witnesses, 
that, as Argyle, Leshe, and Neaves, were walking 
through the scene, “over the ankles in blood,” the 
general turned about and said to Ins saintly chap- 
lain, “ Now, Mr John, have you not for once got 
your fill of blood#” an expression the most su- 
blimely horrible, perhaps, that ever any villain of 
the deepest dye used to another.!* 

From the mainland Leshe boated himself, with 
eighty troopers, over to Islay, in pursuit of Mac- 
Col. There he found that the loyalist general, 
with Ins customary imprudence, had gone to Ire- 
land, leaving two hundred men with Ins father 
Colkittoch, in a fortress called Dunniveg, precise- 
ly similar to Dunavertie. Siege being mmmediate- 
ly laid to this fort, the garrison, after a stout re- 
sistance, were obliged to capitulate for want of 
water. Having been able, however, to procure 
better terms than their friends in Kintyre, their 
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lives were spared, with the single exception of Col-« 
kattoch himself, who, having come out of the castle 
“on some parole or other,” says Sir James Tur- 
ner, “ to speak with his old friend the captain of 
Dunstaffnage, was surprised and made prisoner, 
not without some stain to the leutenant-general’s 
honour. He was afte:wards hanged by a jury of 
the Marquis of Argyle’s depute, one George Camp- 
bell, fiom whose sentence few are said to have es- 
caped that kind of death.” 

The remainder of tlis enterprise of terror may 
be best given m Sir James Turnei’s own wo1ds. 
“ Fiom Ila,” says he, “we boated ove1 to Jura, a 
horiide isle, and a habitation fit for deere and wild 
beasts ; and so from isle to isle, till we came to 
Mull, which 18 one of the best of the Hebrides. 
H[ere Maclame saved his lands, with the loss of his 
1eputation, if he ever had any. He gave up ns 
strong castles to Leslie, gave lus eldest sonne for 
hostage of Ins fidelity, and, which was unchnistian 
baseness in the lowest degree, he delivered up four- 
teen very prettie Inshmen, who had been all along 
faithful to him, to the heutenantygeneral, who im- 
mediatelie caused hang them all.>It was not well 
done to demand them from Maclaine, but inexcu- 
sablie ul] done in lim to betray them. Here I can- 
not forget one Donald Campbell, fleshed im blood 
from his very mfancie, who with all imagimable 
violence pressed that the whole clan Maclaine 
sould be put to the edge of the sword , nor could 
he be commanded to forbear his bloody suit by the 
lieutenant-general and two majot-generals , and 
with some difficulty was he commanded silence by 
his chet the Marques of Argyle. Foi my part, I 
raid nothing, for indeed I did not care though he 
had prevailed in his suit, the delivery of the Irish 
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had so much irritated me against that whole clan 
and name. ’!* 

Leslie returned to the Low Country in Septem- 
ber, when he was honoured with universal appro- 
bation for his dihgent behaviour m the late enter- 
prise, the success of which was thought worthy to 
be congtatulated by a general fast. Before this 
period, Major-General Middleton had sent, as pri- 
soners to Edinburgh, three of the chef adherents 
of the Marqus of Huntly, Gordon of Innermarkie, 
the young Laird of Newton-Gordon, and the Laird 
of Harthill, the two last of whom were executed. 
Huntly himself was seized two months afterwards 
in Strathdon, and sent captive to Edinburgh, where 
he was imprisoned m the common jail, or tol- 


booth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ASCENDENCY OF THE INDEPENDENTS, AND 
EXECUTION OF THE KING. 


To the rock with him ! to the rock with him ! 
Coriolanus. 


Ir has been represented by the friends of legiti- 
mate monarchy, as a strong reason for the repres- 
sion of all popular combmations against establish- 
ed authority, that the two national parliaments, 
which had now so effectually overpowered King 
Chailes, and apparently settled the government on 
a republican model, were just at this very period 
of their trrumph on the pomt of sinking beneath a 
tyranny of a different order, which they themselves 
had called into existence, and which was of an in- 
finitely more frightful and intolerable nature to the 
nation at large than the rule they had just escaped 
from. The English parliament, which had con- 
tended so stoutly for the abrogation of high-toned 
Episcopacy, was now to suffer from the opposite 
extreme of fanatic Independency: after reducing 
to proper bounds the arbitrary rule of a hing, 1¢ 
was to pensh by a blow from a meie ambitious 
soldier. It resembled, according to the views of 
this class of politicians, the wayward clild of the 
fary tale, who, to get quit of some petty evil, ha- 
ving called in the assistance of a demon, was grati- 
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fied no doubt with a complete victory ove: the 
trivial annoyance complained of, but found himself 
at the same time engaged to become the perpetual 
slave and the eventual prey of the dieadtul auxiliary 
which be had called to his aid. 

The English pathament, as aheady hinted, in 
its negotiations tor the dismissal of the Scottish 
anny, had had a view towards the dismissal of 
thei own forces, for even then it was begmmning 
to find the victors of Naseby somewhat intractable, 
and to entertain fears lest then sectarian enemies 
should turn them to account m the struggle which 
was anticipated. It had no sooner acquued pos- 
session of the hing’s peison, than it proceeded to 
take measures for the dissolution of the troops. 
By avery wnconsideiate, and, to say the least of it, 
very cruel deciee, 1t commanded part of those men 
who had achieved all its victories and established 
its power, to retue to private life, not only without 
pensions, but even without disbuisement of the last 
twelvemonth’s pay; another poition it voted to 
serve in lieland agamst the Papists, which was 
justly considered the most disagiceable duty that 
could be assigned to men of then profession. The 
soldiers were thus furmshed with a pretext for re- 
bellion, of which they soon proceeded to take ad- 
vantage. Under the direction of Cromwell, licton, 
and othe: Independent leade1s, who had previously 
moulded the whole mass to thei will, they erected 
a sort of countei-parhament among themselves, 
seized the peison of the king, advanced to London, 
expelled the chief of the Presbyterian members, 
and at once placed the government in the hands of 
their own friends. So sudden was this revolution, 
that 1t was entirely accomplished before any mea- 
sures could be taken by the English Presbyterians 
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for callmg in the assistance of their Scottish bre- 
thien, and almost before any intelligence of :owfirat 
movements had yet crossed the ‘Tweed. 

King Charles, though to all appearance as pas- 
sive m the midst of these commotions as the bark 
which tosses on the bosom of an agitated sea, was 
in reality the most active enériguant of all the poh- 
ticians concerned. The disputes of the Presby- 
terians and Independents, which caused his coun- 
tenance to become a matter of 1equest with both, 
suggested to him the possibility of accomplishing 
lis own unconditional restoration by a skilful ma- 
nagement of then vaiious passions, or by diving 
them into desperate conflict with each other. En- 
telig into secret negotiations with both, he en- 
deavoured, by a sort of auctioneering dalliance, to 
ascertain which would adnut nm to the throne up- 
on the best terms, provided that he should cast m- 
to ther scale the 1elics of authority or consider- 
ation which still remamed to hm. The Piesby- 
te1ians, become in their desperation next thing to 
royalists, for the purpose of opposmg the democra- 
tic Independents with greater vigour, gave him 
vague promises of 1ewarding him fo: his favour by 
a restoration of almost every thing but Episcopacy ; 
the Independents, on their part, offered him at least 
a toleration, if not also a iestoiation, of that fa- 
voutite system of worship, Detesting, as he had 
good 1eason to do, both parties alike, he acted up- 
on no other punciple m these negotiations than 
that of takmy advantage of then disputes to re- 
tueve the rights they had umted in 1avishing from 
him. It was only unfortunate for himself that he 
sided with the smhing paity, o1 1ather, I should 
say, with that which, in those times of violence, 
liad least military power to protect lum, 
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He sided with the Presbyterians. Encouraged 
by prospects which the Duke of Hamilton held 
out, of bringing the whole Scottish nation to his 
support against the Independents, whose power 
now alarmed them more than eve: that of Charles 
had done, and perhaps conceiving that a renewal 
of the war mht turn up some juncture favourable 
for his unlimited restoration, he ratified a secret 
treaty with the Presbytenans of both kingdoms, 
whereby he agreed, on condition of then placing 
him again upon the throne, to sign their Covenant, 
and establish ther form of worship and chuich- 
government upon a probationship of three years, 
as also to concur with them in their favourite ob- 
ject, the extirpation of sectaries or repression of 
toleration. Had the enterprise of the Presbyte- 
rians met with success, it is probable that Britain 
might have been spared the execution of the king, 
and the military tyranny of the next twelve years. 
But, as an eminent writer has remarked, they had 
to meet with Cromwell; and to meet with Crom- 
well was inevitable defeat. 

The reader, who has seen the Scottish nation 
three times send an army against King Charles for 
the protection of their Covenant, 1s now to be 
amused with the strange spectacle of a fourth ai- 
mament, composed of nearly the same persons, and 
commissioned by nearly the same ofheial indivi- 
duals, marching into England for the precisely op- 
posite purpose of protecting the sovereign, and to 
the neglect n a great measure of the sacred bond 
which had urged the former expeditions. 

The association, however, upon which this fourth 
expedition proceeded, was not nearly so firm, or 
unanimous, or decisive an affair, as the more reli- 
gious leagues which had formed the groundwork of 
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the former three. The Scottish Presbyterians were 
by no means of one opinion as to the necessity of 
emancipatmng the king, still less were they unani- 
mous 1n thinking the conditional p1 omises which he 
held out sufficient to justify ther gomg into a war 
for Insiestoration. Many of them thought that he 
should have been compelled to give earnest of his 
good imtentions by signing the Covenant, before 
they should take any steps in his behalf. Others 
weie jealous of the stiong loyalist or malignant 
complexion which the association bore, and openly 
expressed their suspicions that an unconditional re- 
storation of the king was the real object of the en- 
terpuse, and that the Presbyteians, with then Co- 
venant, would be thrown off, so soon as the de- 
sued triumph was obtained ove: the English sec- 
taries. “ That the cursed aimy of sectaties,” says 
Bailhe, expressing the opmion of the most mode- 
rate of the dissentients, “ should vanish in smoke, 
and their friends m the houses, city, and country, 
be brought to thei well-deseived 1um, that the 
king and his fannly should be at last im some near- 
ness to be restored to then digmty and former con- 
dition, I am very glad: but my fear 1s great that 
his restitution should come by these hands, (mean- 
ing those of che Hamultons and other loyalists, ) and 
be so 11] prepared, that the glorious reformation we 
have suffered so much for shall be much endanger- 
ed, and the most that shall be obtained be but a 
weak Erastian Piesbytery, witha toleration of Po- 
pery and Episcopacy at court, and of divers sects 
elsewhere.” At the head of this uncompromising 
party, which comprehended a majority of the cler- 
gy, were the Maiquis of Argyle, and Sir Archibald 
Johnston of Wariston. 

Such, nevertheless, was at this time the popular 
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feeling of affection for the king, and so much sym- 

thy was awakened by a proposal for his rescue 
from the English republicans, that, m the new par- 
liament, which met on the 11th of March, 1648, the 
royalists were found to have a decided majonty. 
The Duke of Hamilton, who acted as leader, found 
no difficulty therefore in procuring a vote for a 
levy of forty thousand men. At the same time, 
insurrections were oiganized in many districts of 
England, to correspond with ths giand invasion 
which was contemplated from Scotland , seventeen 
sail of the navy 1evolted to the king, and, sailing 
over to Holland, put themselves into the hands of 
the Pmnce of Wales ; small paities of loyalists were 
already appeaiing openly in Wales, wearing in their 
hats blue-and-white mbbons, the royal livery, sub- 
scribed with the words, “ We long to see ow king ;” 
some loyalists of the north of England had already 
seized the fortresses of Carlisle and Berwick; one 
party of horse, under a gallant cavaher of the name 
of Wogan, hadcome to Edinburgh to put themselves 
under the command of the Scottish general ; and 
to all appearance there seemed no probability that 
the English army, which did not muster much 
above twenty thousand men, would be able to op- 
pose an enemy so numerous, and which appeared at 
once in so many different and opposite quarters of 
the empire. 

And it really never could have subdued the 
loyalists and moderate Presbyterians, but for the 
obstructions which were now thrown in the way of 
the Scottish levies by the fanatic and unpatnotic 
party which has just been described. This party, 
having chosen rather to coalesce with the Independ- 
ents than with the loyalists, and being secretly en- 
couraged with promises and bribes from that party 
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in the English parliament, acted with the most de- 
cided hostility against the proceedings of the duke. 
On account of a protest which they entered 1n par- 
lament against the levy, they became distinguished 
by the epithet of Protesteis; while the opposite 
patty received the title of Engagers, on account of 
their accession to the association for the king, which 
was called “ Hamilton’s Engagement.” The church 
emitted a violent declaration against the Engage- 
ment, which they ordered to be read 1m all the pul- 
pits of the kmgdom. Individually, they preached 
against 1t with the most enthusiastic fervour, “ com- 
paring it,” says Salmonet, “ to certain of the mys- 
teries of St John’s Revelation, and threatening all 
those who joined m 1t with the menaces which the 
prophets of old denounced agamnst Gog and Ma- 
gog.” Argyle himself undertook a tour through 
Fife and the south-western counties, where it was 
least popular, for the purpose of organizmg a re- 
gular militai y opposition, which was to be support- 
ed by a detachment of the Enghsh army under 
Lambert; and he had all his own clansmen pre- 
pared to join in that enterprise. Precisely in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the feeling which now pre- 
vailed in favour of King Charles, and which evident- 
ly caused the Engagement, was the feeling of alarm 
about the Covenant, which excited this opposition ; 
and thus the nation came to be as thoroughly di- 
vided into Engagers and Protesters, as it had ever 
been into Covenanters and Malignants. 

The gentle temporizing disposition of the Duke 
of Hamilton was not well suited to act against the 
violence of the Protesters. Instead of taking vigor- 
eus measures for suppressing them, which his ma- 
jority in the supreme court of parliament could have 
easily enabled him to do, he spent much pains and 
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much time in vain attempts to draw them into his 
measuies. ‘There even arose a suspicion among the 
ultialoyaliststhat he hadaseci et undei standing with 
the Argyle party ; and it 1s affirmed by Guthry that, 
to efface an impression so unfavourable to his views, 
he was obliged to get up a sort of mock duel be- 
tween the Eal of Lindsay, one of his fiends, and 
the Maiquis of Aigyle. The marquis, pretending 
to take offence at some equivocal expression which 
Lindsay used 1egai ding him in pai liament, sent him 
a challenge, and desned him to appoint a time and 
place of meeting. Lindsay returned an answer on 
Sunday evening, forming Argyle that he should 
mect him next monmng at five o’dlock on Mussel- 
burgh Links. They inet there at the time ap- 
pomted , when, if we aie to believe a cavalie: Ins- 
touan,' “ the redders” whom they had appomted 
to come up and interfere, failmg to appear at the 
prope: tune, they were obliged to dally an hour 
upon the ground, without proceeding to busmess. 
Lindsay was pethaps willing and anxious to fight ; 
but, according to Su James Balfour, another Tory 
wiiter, “all that was of them could not make Ar- 
gyle fight, tall he saw Colonel Haddan, the Chan- 
cellor’s man, commg to part them: then he was 
something stout, and refused to subscnbe a paper 
which he would have formerly done, I believe 
against his will, but which he had been forced 
either to do, or else to cast off his doublet, and 
boots, which he was wondrous loath to do in 1e- 
spect of the coldness of the weather.” To com- 
plete the farce, the Marquis of Argyle was obliged 
by the commission of the kirk to perform public 
repentance before them, “ because he had had such 
an hostile mind,” and Lindsay was desired to sub- 
mit to the same degiading ceremony, but refused, 
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The combat, such as it was, and its attendant car- 
cumstances, caused great scandal to Argyle’s own 
party, but only furnished matte: of sport to the 
more knowing cavaliers.® 

The only reason, however, which the ultra loyal- 
ists seem to have had for believing the Duke of 
Hamilton unfaithful to his prince, was no other 
than that he acted, throughout all these troubles, 
and as much on the present occasion as on any 
other, rather with the generosity and moderation 
of an extremely good heart and temperate mind, 
than with the selfish views which mfluenced, m a 
greater or lesser degree, all his brothe: politicians. 
He was almost the only man of Ins time, who could 
distinguish the real interests of his country fiom the 
enthusiasm of religion, or who could entertain an 
affection for the person of his sovereign without the 
desire of seeing him rendered a despot. There was 
perhaps no man whose fate it was to perish in the 
tumults of this most unhappy time, not even the 
king himself, more worthy of sympathy than Ha- 
milton. After Charles surrendered to the Scot- 
tish army at Newcastle, this amiable nobleman, 
seeing no possibility of seiving both his king and 
Ins country, as he wished both to be served, so- 
heited permission from Ins majesty to retue alto- 
gether from the scene, and go abroad. But Charles 
could not consent to part with one whose fiiend- 
ship he estimated so much , and Hamilton remained 
to be indeed what he declared Inmself, “ the most 
unhappy man in his mayesty’s dommions.” He had 
since then acted in the king's behalf with a great 
degree of zeal, insomuch that he accepted the Cove- 
nant in order to fit himself for the transaction of ne- 
gotiations with his countrymen, but his zeal was 
always tempered by a sort of melancholy, as if the 
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doom which was destined to overtake him, had al- 
ready thi own its anticipatory shadow ove: his mind. 
Even now, when confessedly the leading man m his 
native country, aud looked up to throughout all 
England as the person who was to have the glory 
ot leading his sovereign back from the prison to the 
palace, he could not act up to the situation or cha- 
racter winch he held; but, hhe the aimmal who 
professes to die at peace with all the world, o1 the 
martyr who smiles at the 1evilings of the 1abble, 
seemed inclined to pardon every insult and every 
opposition, as if sensible that the pumshment of the 
offenders would only give kim additional cause of 
regret in his last hou. 

Yet he did not carry ths foigiving sentiment so 
far as to forbeal suppressing a dange1ous insunec- 
tion which the wild party 1aised against his levies 
in the west. At Mauchln, m Ayishne, on the 
10th of June, under the pretext of attendmg a 
communion, a vast number of 1ecusant reci wits and 
other countiy people assembled in aims , being, it 
1s supposed, excited by the Marquis of Argyle, and 
encouraged with the prospect of an auxihary force 
fiom the English amy. ‘The duke committed the 
charge of suppressing these misguided persons to 
General Middleton, who accordingly marched to- 
waids them, at the head of thiee hundred horse ; 
a lager body of both horse and toot bemg left be- 
hind at Stewarton as a ieserve. When Middleton 
came up, he found the insurgents drawn out on 
Mauchlm Moor, to the amount of eight hundred 
foot and twelve hundred hoise.* ‘They weie at- 
tended by eight mmusters, and were just ‘in the act 
of choosmg ofhceis. To give an idea of the spint 
which ammated them, 1t need only be mentioned 
that six hundred had come from the httle district 
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of Stiathaven and Lesmalhago, and were of couse 
vassals of the Duke of Hamilton, but had yet 
thought prope: to disobey their territorial supenwor, 
for the purpose of domg what they consideied theu 
duty to God. 

The approach of Middleton was unexpected, 
and they were a good deal appalled at the sight of 
his troops. The ministers therefore came out to 
sohcit terms of capitulation. Middleton promised 
safety to all, except the revolted recruits, (about 
two ae provided that the 1est would dis- 
perse. But, when these terms were declared to the 
multitude, only the men of Kyle and Cunmngham 
would consent to receive them. Those of Lanark- 
shne, including the vassals of Hamilton, expiessed 
a resolution to stand out. Middleton, seeing that 
only a portion had acceded to his terms by going 
home, charged the 1est, sword m hand, and soon 
succeeded m dispersmg them. His men were com- 
manded to spare lives, but compensated the 10¢- 
stiiction, according to the account of Balle, by 
seizing “ horse, aims, and puises.” Unfortunate- 
ly, a great portion of the fugitives having mistaken 
their way towards a bridge, and being obliged to 
stand at bay with then backs to the river, an active 
conflict took place, by which forty of the msu- 
gents were hulled, besides a considerable number 
of the troopers. Middleton himself, though reputed 
an excellent soldier, was here somewhat hard press- 
ed by a brawny and zealous blacksmith, who en- 
tered into a personal combat with him, and soon 
contrived to give him a few wounds. . He after- 
wards confessed, that, if he had not had the good 
fortune to stab his antagonist, at a moment when 
he was off his guard in the act of fetching too heavy 
a blow at him, he would have certainly een slain. 
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‘Opposed as the Engagement was by a strong 
pretesting body, and by a majority of the clergy, 
declaimed agamst on one hand as a union with the 
enemies of the state, and on the other as a derelic- 
tion of the Covenant, and a snare for leading souls 
to damnation, there can be httle wonder that its 
levies were much and fatally retarded. The month 
of July had arrived ere yet the Duke had collect- 
ed fifteen thousand men out of the forty thousand 
voted m parhament. By that time, moreover, 
most of the co-operative msurrections of the Enge 
lish loyahsts had been repressed. The prospects 
of the sectaries, which had looked so gloomy m 
spring, wele again brightened ; and, 1n short, the 
opportune moment for stnking a blow in favour of 
distressed royalty was fairly past. 

With these inadequate forces, of whom not the 
fifth man could handle pike o1 musket,® the duke 
was at length obliged, on the 12th of July, to be- 
gin his march. He was himself general, though, 
it 13 said, much against his inclination ; the Ear! of 
Callander, a Scottish soldie: of fortune, was heu- 
tenant-general ; Middleton had the command of the 
horse. He entered England by the West Border ; 
“marching himeelf in the van of the army, with 
his trumpeters before him, all in scarlet cloaks full 
of silver lace, and a hfe-guard of Scottish gentle- 
men, all very proper and well clothed, attending 
him with standards and equipage, exactly like those 
of a pnnce.” At his entrance into England, he 
was joined by three or four thousand loyalists un- 
der Sir Marmaduke Langdale ; but as there was 
an act of parliament forbidding any person to be re- 
ceived into the Scottish army who had not taken 
the Covenant, these forces were obliged to march 
quite castagct, and to rest in a sepaate camp. On 
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approaching Carlisle, the keys were brought out, 
and delivered to the duke. Soon after, at Ken- 
dal, in Westmoretand, be was reinforced by two 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, which Sir 
George Munro had brought over fiom the Scottish 
army in heland, but whom he thought proper to 
leave at that place, for the purpose of bringing up 
the additional levies which he expected 1mmediate- 
ly to receive from his brothe: Lanark in Scot- 
land. 

The distracted and equivocal principles upon 
which the whole Engagement was founded, proved 
of most fatal effect in the conduct of 1ts aamy. So 
many religious parties as contiibuted to it, so many 
different modes of action required to be adopted. 
Of course, as 1t was impossible to submit its com- 
ponent parts to any general 1ecognised system of 
command, so was it impossible to concentrate its 
energies upon any given point. Every different 
commander, as he represented a different political 
or religious party, assumed what he conceived an 
appropiate independence, and acted upon his own 
responsibility. The different limbs of the army 
moved at preposterously wide intervals. Langdale, 
with his Cathohc and Episcopalian horse, went at 
least twenty miles, and sometimes even thirty and 
upwards, a-head of the Scottish loyahsts and Pres- 
byterians. Belund them both lay Munro's Insh 
veterans, and from them agai there extended a 
train of Scottish recruits all the way towards Edin- 
burgh. Langdale’s horse, scattered over the coun- 
try in quest of forage, were intrusted with the 
duty of procuring intelligence of the enemy ; but 
sO Imperfect an understanding subsisted between 
them and the Duke of Hamilton, that he was ge- 
nerally ignorant of transactions of great importance 
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that were taking place in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. It really would have requned but a small 
stretch of faith to see the prebtbility of the pro- 
phecies of 1uin, shame, omptivity, and death, which 
the clergy at home were new busy in denouncing 
against the tioops of the Engagement. 

The duke was dissuaded fiom maichmg though 
Yorkshue, which was a friendly county, and pre- 
vailed upon to adopt the road by Lancashne, which 
was the reverse, on the approved military pumcple 
of the time, that 1t was better to quatte: upon a 
foe than a frend. This couse, however, only 
brought him the sooner m contact with Cromwell, 
who, though he had not above eight thousand men, 
was now advancing upon hun from Wales, where 
he had been busied m suppressing an insurice- 
tion. 

At Preston, in Lancashne, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, the two armies fist came into action. Lang- 
dale, with his three thousand foot and about six 
hundred hoise, having fallen a little m the 1ea1 of 
the Scottish army, was attached that momning m 
the enclosures near Preston, by an army which he 
supposed at first to be only a tumultuary force 
raised by the countiy people, but which he soor 
learned from the prisoners he took to be the non 
and invinuble squadrons of Cromwell. He main- 
tained hi» giound foi a long time, with meat reso- 
lution, against the superio: numbers of the enc- 
my, expecting to be relieved by a remforcement 
from the Duke of Hamilton, which he had sent 
for. But, the duke having marched on, under the 
impression that he was in no difficulty, till 1t was 
too late to dispatch the necessary assistance, and 
Langdale’s ammunition becoming exhausted, he 
was at last obliged to fall torward upon the Scot- 
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tish host in full and disorderly retreat. Whien his 
siace was thus apprised of the real state of the 
case, he endeavowied, with the few who happened 
to be aiound his persen, to beat back the pursuers, 
and protect the rear ofdus own furces ; and he was 
successful m doing so three seveial times ; but he 
was at last obliged to 1etire in some disorder, lea- 
\ing the reputation of a victory to Cromwell, who 
had gamed the faithe: advantage of separating him 
from Scotland, and from some valuable portions of 
lus far-extending army. 

In a mght retreat which his grace now pei form- 

ed, he found, on armvmg at Wigan next morning, 
that he had lost halt of his men by desertion, and 
the whole of his ammunition, except what the sol- 
dieis carried in their flashs. A soit of despau then 
took possession of the army, alsing paitly from 
then nusfortune of the preceding day, partly from 
the distracted councils of their ofhceis, and per- 
haps most of all from the weathe1, which was such 
as to have 1endered every brouk a sea, and laid the 
roads knee-deep in mud. Another day of retieat, 
dwing which they were closely pursued by the 
enemy, brought them to Warmeton Bridge, where 
the foot, bemg found totally unable to proceed far- 
ther, and at the same time unable to fight, fiom 
then powder being wet, weie left, to the number 
of ten thousand, under Bailhe, to capitulate , while 
Hamilton and the 1emaiming hoise pursued their 
desperate march towaids Stone, and finally to Ut- 
toxeter. ‘The toot were admitted to quarte: by 
thew pursuers, but wee after wards, 1t 15 said, sold 
as slaves to the Plantations at two slullings a- 
head.” 

Cromwell left the army at this point, and went 
noith te attack Munro, the duty of pursuing Ha- 
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milton was committed to Lambert. The chief of 
the Engagement had still three thousand horse in 
his train, and entertamed hopes of getting into 
Wales, where he did not doubt to be able to fora 
an advantageous coalition with some of the Cam- 
brian loyalists. But the rear of his host beng 
overtaken by the pursuers, and an engagement ha- 
ving taken place, m which his troops were unsuc- 
cessful, and Middleton was taken prisoner; he 
was shut up in the little town of Uttoxeten, and 
reduced to the alternative of either fighting Ins way 
out, or remaming to capitulate. The timidity of 
Ins character mduced hun to prefer the latter 
course ; both Langdale and Callander having in 
the meantime deserted him, as certain of bemg 
able to obtain no terms for themselves. He sur- 
rendered lumself and all who remamed with him 
as “ prisoners of war.” Such,” says Laing, 
“‘ was the event of the first expedition from Scot- 
land, undertaken for the purpose of restormg the 
line of its ancient monarchs, the ill-fated Stuarts, 
to the throne of England.” 

But, even after the defeat of Hamilton, some 
hopes were still entertained by his party in Scot- 
land, and especially by Ins brother Lanark, to re- 
trieve matters by a second levy and the assistance 
of Su George Munro. For this purpose Lanark 
took advantage of a trivial insurrection in Ayr- 
shire to procure a vote from the Committee of 
Estates for raisimg the fencble men of the coun- 
try ; and, when it was debated whether he or the 
Earl Marischal should be put at their head, such 
was his eagerness to obtain the command, that he 
condescended to the mdecent and extraoidinary 
expedient of voting for himself. When a consi- 
derable band had been raised, instead of marching 
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to subdue the west country insurgents, he ad- 
vanced towards Berwick to meet Sir George 
Munro, who had now got thither m 1etreat fiom, 
Cromwell. This motion on Ins pat had the un- 
expected and fatal effect of encouraging the south- 
western provincials to 118e e2 masse, and advance 
to Edinbuigh, where it was found they amounted 
to six thousand. 

Before Lanark could 1eturn with Monro, the 
fanatic party had 1isen and put themselves at the 
head of this tumultuary force, which they rendered 
much more respectable than it otherwise could 
have been by procuiing Leshe to command it, and 
which was m daily expectation of 1emforcements, 
fiom Argyle in the Highlands, and the Ear] of 
Cassills in Galloway. Mumo, with the unhesi- 
tating decision of a piofessed soldici, counselled 
Lanaik and the membeis of the loyal committee 
who accompanied hun, to attach the TPA:gamores, 
as they were called, m the capital, ere they should 
pain farther sti eugth , but, out of a tenderness to 
save the effusion of blood, Lanark 1esolved rather 
to march to Stuling, and there attempt to diaw a 
Joyai army fiom the Uhghlands. 

Accordmgly, avoiding Edmbuigh, the loyalists, 
on the llth of Septembei, artived at Linlithgow, 
where a large patty of westland recruits, on their 
way to the capital, being surpiised by the sudden 
advance of an enemy, “ left ther suppets at the 
fire,” as an old Insto1ian expresses it, “ to be de- 
voured by the new comers.” Next day the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, totally ignorant of the near ap- 
proach of the loyalists, took possession of Stirlmg 
and its budge, with about six hundred foot and one 
hundied horse, intending mmediately to proceed 
eastward to yon Ins fellow-patriots at Edinburgh. 

a4 
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To his infinite surprise, intelligence was soon after 
brought to him, as he was quietly sitting down to 
dinner in the house of the Eal of Mar, that an 
overpowering force was at the very gates, and was 
already begining to cut off parties which he had 
planted to guard the outskirts of the town. Im- 
mediately throwing himself upon his horse, the un- 
fortunate marquis, to whom fortune seemed deter- 
mined for ever to deny a fair opportunity of show- 
ing his manhood, rushed out of the town, crossed 
over the bndge, and, making for the country be- 
yond, left his men to guard the pass behind Inm, 
apparently uncaring for their lives, provided only 
that one winch was so valuable to the state as his 
own should be saved. His clansmen, with a ge- 
nerous devotion to ins service of which he was al- 
together unworthy, maintamed their post for a 
considerable time against the troops of Munro; 
but were at length driven away, and either hilled 
or drowned in the mver. His lordship gained the 
North Queensferry in safety, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh without attendance. 

Lanark immediately set up his Committee of 
Estates at Stirlmg, and took measures for the m- 
crease of his army. But the Whigamores speedily 
disturbed him by advancing, with Leslie at their 
head, to Falkirk. Munro, with whom alone lay 
the merit of having surprised Argyle, proposed 
instantly to attack that great crude body, which he 
entertained no doubt of cutting to pieces. But La- 
nark, probably remembering the evil reputation 
which Montrose had got by his victories, could 
not be brought to consent to so decisive a mea- 
sure. Seeing at the same time the impossibility 
of maintaining a party otherwise, he resolved to 
enter into terms with the enemy for the dissolu- 
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tion of his army. Much against Munro's will, he 
ratified a treaty with them in the course of a few 
days, whereby it was agreed that both armies 
should be disbanded before the 29th of October, 
and that all civil and ecclesiastical matters pend- 
ing betwixt them should be referred to the next 
meeting of the Parliament and General Assembly.® 
The whole fabric of anomalous loyalty which the 
Hamiltons, as a last effoit for the king, had reared 
among the Scottish Covenanters, was thus finally 
dissolved, and the power of government once more 
reverted to the uncomp1omising Presbyterians who 
had formeily enjoyed it. 

Argyle, as a matte: of course, planted himself 
in the seat of government at Edinburgh, settmg 
up a Committee of Pahament, composed of his 
own fiends, as the ostensible organ. Oliver Crom- 
well soon after paid hmm a visit at Edinburgh, as- 
sisted him in the settlement of the kmgdom, and, 
1t 18 further afhrmed by the Cavaher histonans, 
procured his consent to the great measure which 
the Independent party had now. resolved on——the 
execution of the kmg. =~ 

For the conciliation of the Covenanters during 
the ascendency of the Engagement, the Inde- 
pendents had re-admitted various of the expelled 
members to the House of Commons, and had 
given themselves altogether a considerable tinge 
of Presbyterianism. Having now, however, com- 
pletely trrumphed over that dangerous enemy, they 
all at once resumed their sectarian and republican 
complexion. In order to reduce the parliament 
to their will, they sent a colonel of the name of 
Pride to exclude from it by mihtary violence all 
such members as, from any cause, were favourable 
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to the hing. When a hundred and forty members 
had been thus expelled, they erected, by vote of 
the pretended parliament which remained, a “ High 
Court of Justice,’ as they giavely termed it, for 
the tnal of the king. His majesty, who had pre- 
viously been secured in [mst Castle m Hamp- 
shne, was brought before this tubunal, (January 
19, 1649,) and, after a mock tral, which lasted 
several days, condemned to lose jis head on the 
scaffold. On the 30th of January this sentence 
was executed. 

The death of Chailes was followed soon after 
by that of the Duke of Hamilton and of some 
other persons, who, like Ins giace, had exposed 
themselves to the vengeance of the dommant party. 
Soon after lis suende: at Uttoxeter, the duke 
had been put imto stict confinement at Windsor, 
deprived, hke Ins royal master, of all the external 
maths of respect due to his rank. One evemng, 
as he presumed to walk beyond the limits which 
were allowed lim, a sergeant came up, and m- 
solently commanded Jum mto his cell, on which 
oceasion the dake could not help remaking, with 
bitter feelmg, that one who had a month before 
commanded a lage army, was now at the mercy 
of a smele mean soldier. Nine days before the 
royal execution, his grace procured permission to 
approach jus majesty as he was conveyed though 
one of the courts of Windsor Castle to Ins tnal. 
He threw himself at Charles's feet, his eyes were 
suffused with tears, and he could only exclaim, in 
an agony of mingled grief and affection, “ My 
dear master 1” Charles, overpowered at the sight 
of a man who had done and suffered so much for 
him, wept also, but had only time to answer, with 
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bitter sorrow, “ I have indeed been a deat master 
to you,” when his guards hurned hm away. The 
never saw each other again. The Duke of Ha- 
milton, in direct violation of his tieaty of surren- 
der, was executed on the 9th of March. 
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In one consort there sate, 

Crucl Revenge and rancorous Despite, 

Disloyal Lreason and heat burning Hate 

SPENSER 





Tire Scottish nation in general receised intelh- 
gence of the death of the hing with much sutprise, 
and with sincere regiet. In all their exertions for 
the establishment and propagation of their rehgion, 
incompatible as they might have seen that rehgion 
to be with the existence of the hing, they had ne- 
vel entertained avy idea of violating Ins person 3 
on the contrary, they had sacramented themselves, 
by both their Covenants, to honow and prese1ve it 
with all their heats and strength. Neither the 
republicamsm of thei age nor the wars they had 
carried on agamst the King, had ever made them 
in the least degtee antiemonarcineal. They chersh- 
ed for then sovereign a feeling of abstiact loyalty 
even more devout than common, founded perhaps 
partly on the recollection that he was their native 
prince, and paitly on an idea then popularly entea- 
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tained, that Ins family had governed the kingdom 
for two thousand years. Shang as they did im 
the favouite theory of the times, that to destroy 
the hing was to insult the deity who had anomted 
Inm, and detesting the mpious patty who had 
done the deed, they could not help contemplating 
it with meat honor; a feelmg which was addi- 
tionally embittered by the reflection that they had 
been instrumental m Ins fate, m so tat as they had, 
to use the expression of Salinasius,! bound Inn for 
the slaughter wluch the Independents admini- 
tered. 

The Marquis of Argyle, whose name may now 
be given as 1epresentme the government of the 
countiy, and who had formed a scheme for conti- 
nuing to govern 1, m which kings had no pait, 
was not well pleased to observe this show of feel- 
ing among the people, but he was nevertheless 
obliged to limmout it, im the first place by piotest- 
ing agamst the execution of Charles, and then by 
causmg lus son to be proclaimed his successot. 
Whale the king’s tual was yet pending, he had sent 
thice Commissioners to London, to represent to the 
English parliament the mteiest wluch the Scottish 
Estates possessed, m common with themselves, m 
the person of the hing, and to utte1 a protest, in 
the name of the body which they 1epresented, 
against the extinction with which the English par- 
liament threatened at once the king's life and the 
government of lus family. These commissioners 
performed then duty , but the Independents only 
1ephed by inviting the Scots to yom with them- 
selves in erecting Gieat Buitam and Ireland into a 
federal republic. It was m vam that the Scots 
complained of the violence which the kmg’s judges 
were offering to the Covenant ; that 1evereud do- 
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cument had recently been hkened by an Independ- 
ent, in open pathament, to an out-dated almanack. 
When the commissioners saw their remonstrances 
treated with neglect, they prepared to execute the 
remamder of their instructions, which duected 
them to sail dnectly from London to Holland, and 
there enter mto terms with Prince Charles for his 
restoration, 01 at least for his admission to the go- 
veinment of Scotland. But they were seized as 
they weie attemptmg to set sail, by a troop of 
Cromwell's horse, conducted to the Borders, and 
there 1gznomimously dismissed.? 

The Scottish Covenanters thus found—after all 
their endeavours to procure the establishment of 
Presbytery m England, after, for that purpose, 
they had spent much blood, and treasure, and ho- 
nour, contributed to the muider of their king, and 
1evolutionized ther own government—that they 
were much faither from their object than they had 
been at the commencement of the undeitaking ; a 
power being now dommant in England, which, 
though willing to tolerate them, was far more ad- 
verse to their views than ever the kmg had been. 
Every thing considered, it was natural, undef the 
circumstances, that they should look to the young 
exiled king as more likely to promote their ends 
than the Independents, and that they should, there- 
fore, have entered into a negotiation with him, with 
the view of restoring at once him and themselves. 

Had this been done in a generous spirit, had the 
Scottish nation endeavoured with heart and hand 
to rescue the reins of government from the bloody 
faction which had so unjustifiably assumed them, 
and put them once more into the hands of the le- 
gitimate monarch, the eye of history might have 
brightened at recording conduct so courageous, 
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and so patiotic. Unfortunately, however willing 
the nation at laige was to attempt such an entei- 
ptise, 16 was prevented fiom putting its good 
wishes into execution, by the monstrous tyranny 
which, unde: the mask of religion, was now op- 
pressing it. 

So entuely had 1eligion now possessed the na- 
tion, that no public measure was honowed with 
the least share of attention or 1espect, unless 1t 
had somethmg sacied for its object, while it 
was possible, by pretendmg to have that object in 
view, to practise the giossest and most palpable 
deceptions upon the people. The reader has al- 
ready scen something of the piogiess of this na- 
tional disease. He has seen, in the period which 
preceded these civil wats, a stlong pieyudice in fa- 
vou of the Presbyterian chuch, accompanied by 
much zealous piety. Neat, he has seen that pie- 
judice and that piety cxagyciated to an immense 
degiee by the attempt which Chailes made to con- 
vert the national ciuich to Lpiscopacy. Then he 
has seen them, influenced by a trimmph im the strug- 
gle with the soveieign, ente1 into a soit of cLusade 
for the pui pose of extending then favourite religion 
to aneighboung people. Ile 1s now to observe the 
national mind, thus held engaged upon one eaclu- 
sive topic for so many yeats, excited at last to such 
a depiee regai ding it, as, ike ce1tain men of science 
too long devoted to one object ot 1eseaich, to be- 
come peifectly msane. 

Never was any country 1educed by conquest or 
despotism, by plague o1 famine, to a condition 
more truly deplorable than Scotland was by its 
religious enthusiasm. It night be said, that, for 
the sake of acquuing what they esteenied a pros- 
pect of bliss m the woild beyond the giave, the 
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people had absolutely renounced every means of 
rational enjoyment in the present state of exist- 
ence. By then struggles for religious freedom, 
they had reduced themselves to a condition of civil 
thraldom ; by their efforts to purify their faith, they 
had become woi1se than the most supeistitious as- 
cetics. Half of their lives were spent m severe 
religious exercises ; then minds were tortured with 
horrid anticipations and misgivings 1egardmg fu- “ 
tuuty; ther worldly property was impaired by 
inordinate taxes; theu peisons were hable to the 
most unrelenting conscriptions. By the ecclesias- 
tical tyranny to which they had subjected them- 
selves, every natuial emotion of then hearts, how- 
ever mnocent 01 agreeable, was repressed as dead- 
ly sin. Even those simple household pleasures, 
those happy little passages of family affection, 
which constitute so laige a portion of the real joy 
of hfe, weie proscribed by this c.uel system ; and 
domestic existence was now a howling wilderness 
—a woild without a flower.’ 

The simple naked cause of all this was, that the 
people, for want of commerce and other salutary 
objects of enthusiasm, had devoted their attention 
too exclusively to 1eligion, and removed it from that 
proper and becoming place which 1t ought ever to 
hold in the mind, to one where it was the sole and 
engrossing object of their thoughts. ‘There was still 
a rational class in the country, but it was for the 
present too small to chech o1 keep in balance this 
monstrous faction of maniacs. ‘The great mass of 
both the common people and of the middle ranks, 
weie possessed with the enthusiasm ; consequent- 
ly, in a period of anarchy such as this, their repre- 
sentatives, the clergy and the commussioners of par- 
liament, became possessed of the whole power of 
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the state. In other words, government became a 
committee of persons appointed by the people to 
attend to the interests of 1eligion. This commit- 
tee may be said to have been composed partly of 
clerical, and partly of secular persons, namely, of 
the General Assembly* and the parliament, or of 
their respective committees. When the circle was 
a little narrowed, 1t was found that about half-a- 
dozen clergymen, and as many members of parlia- 
ment, or state-officers, possessing a sway over the 
rest, founded either in talent or superior pretensions 
to sanctity, exercised all the functions of govern- 
ment. When the circle was still farther narrowed, 
the Marquis of Argyle, the minion of the church, 
and at the same time its lord-primate, was found 
in the centre, lke the horrid divinity of some pagan 
labyrinth, apparently ineit and insensate, yet dic- 
tating the destimes of thousands by its slightest 
movements.” 

The reader has already seen how this nobleman 
re-established himself in his government, after the 
temporary ascendeucy of the Engagers or moderate 
loyahsts. It will now be necessary to advert to 
the methods which he took for fixing himself in 
his place of authority. ‘The first of Ins proceed- 
ings was one which had for its object that umport- 
ant matter, the proscription of Ius enemies. By 
on act which he caused to be passed through par- 
hament, the whole of the Engagers, fiom the noble- 
men who had acted as chief councillois and generals, 
down to the individuals who had merely promoted 
the levies, were declared mftamous, and incapable 
of ever alter serving the state® Another of hr. 
“ domgs,” as Father Hay terms them, was one 
which tended to mgratiate him more than ever 
with the clergy: he abolished patronage, and rai- 
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sed their stipends. By a thud measure, he rid him- 
self of a rival, the last and most dangerous that 
now remained to disturb the enjoyment of Ins 1l- 
gotten power. ‘This was the Maiquis of Huntly, 
who, on the 22d of March, was beheaded at the 
Cioss of Edmburgh. 

On the very day of Huntly’s execution, the 
Scottish parhament, ot rather the Marquis of 
Argyle, dispatched a body of commissioners from 
the Fnth of Forth to Holland, there to lay before 
Charles the Second the terms upon which he 
might be admitted to the sovereignty of hns north- 
ern kingdom. Argyle, who was forced to this 
measure, as to the proclamation of the king, pure- 
ly by the popular feelmg of loyalty. had purposely 
made these terms very hard, that the young mo- 
narch might reject them , at the same time, they ap- 
peared so essential to the existence of religion, 
that the people could not complain of them as he- 
ing unreasonable. They required Charles, in the 
first place, to sign both Covenants, and thereby to 
establish the Presbyterian religion in Scotland, and 
endeavour to extend it to England. In the second 
place, they required him to discard all Ins triends 
fiom around his person, and deliver himself entue- 
ly up to the possession of the present members 
of government, who were avowedly his greatest 
enemies. In the thud place, they required him 
to submit himself, for the future, m all things civil, 
to the direction of Parhament, 1m all things eccle- 
siastical, to that of the General Assembly. The 
prospect which they altogether held out to him 
was one of the most miserable description , a king 
to appearance, but 1n 1eality a puppet and a slave. 
The benefits which they promised to him, might 
have been of some account witha person who had 
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no pretensions to the kingly office, or who would 
have been content, in the language of children, to 
eat good meat and wear a crown. But to a per- 
son with the rights of this young prince, and who 
had yet friends that promised to 1estore him on 
better terms, they appeared revoltmg and con- 
temptible in the extieme. 

One party in Charles’s little exiled court viewed 
the terms as he himself did, neluding lus Enghsh 
counsellors, the Marquis of Montrose, and other 
loyalists of the more sanguine complexion. But 
there was another party which strongly advised 
him to close with them, as at least offermg him an 
opportunity of taking one step towards his restora- 
tion. This party comprehended, besides the Duke 
of Buckingham, the proscribed lords of the En- 
gagement, Lauderdale, Callander, and Lanark, (the 
Jast by the death of Ins brother, now Duke of 
Hamilton, ) all of whom, although themselves pre- 
cluded for eve: from office hy the very terms of 
the treaty, recommended lis majesty’s return, 
either upon the disinterested and patiiotic principle, 
that they conceived it would be conducive both to 
his own good and that of the country, or because 
they were anxious by that means to get back to 
their estates. In opposition to such moderate 
counsels, Montrose oftered to invade Scotland with 
what forces could be gathered on the Continent, to 
raise all the royalists mn the country, and, dashing 
forward upon the rebel government, endeavour, 
by one decisive action, to re-establish King Charles 
in all his native authority, and deliver his enemies 
bound into his hands. 

Charles adopted a line of conduct very natural 
under his circumstances; he resolved to make a 
secret trial of what Montiose and the other 
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thorough-paced loyalists could do for him, and, 
only as a derner resort, to accept the terms of the 
Scottish Presbyteuans. Such conduct brought 
Jum imto the usk of offending the Presbyterians, 
agamst whom the loyalists were of course to bend 
their whole force, but the prospect held out to 
him of procurmg an unconditional restoration was 
so much more tempting than the offers of the Co- 
Yenanters, and there was m 1eality 50 stiong a 
chance of 1ts bemg realized, that he searcelv heri- 
tated to demde. He, mdeed, seems to have rather 
considered Ins tieaty with the Covenanters as an 
interruption of Montrose’s scheme of Conquest, 
which had been previously projected, than Mon- 
tiose’s scheme an mterlude im the treaty.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


VONTROSLS SECOND CAMPAIGN 


As Alcxander IT wll reign, 
And Iv all reign alone 

My thoughts did cvermore disdain 
A vivil on iny throne 

He cither fers hus fite too much, 
Or his de crts are sia, 

Who darcs not put it to the touch, 


"Lo gai o1 jose it all 
Mangtis of Montrose 


Arrrr departing fiom the kingdom, (Septem- 
ber 1646,) mm obedience to the commands of 
Chailes the Fust, Montrose proceeded with his re- 
tinue to Paris, where he endeavoured to procme 
the countenance of Queen Hemuietta Mana, and 
to mstigate various expeditions to Britam im fayout 
of lus distressed sovereign. He there beeame ac- 
quanted with the celebrated Cardinal de Retz, 
wnd that penetiatimg yadge descubes Imm i ins 
Memous, as one of those heroes, of whom there 
ue no longet any remams m the world, and who 
are only to be met within Plutarch. Unfortu- 
nately for Ins hopes, although his late aclnevements 
in Scotland (embodied m an elegant Latin naria- 
tive by lis chaplanm Wishait) procured for Ins 
name the notice and respect of all Europe,* it was 
not judged expedient by either Charles or Ins con- 
sort to employ hin again in the assertion of the 
1oyal cause, on account of the invineible antipathy 
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in which he was held by all classes of his country- 
men, except the ultra cavaliers. When he at 
length found that his services could not be ac- 
cepted by his native monarch, he travelled to Ger- 
many, and offered them to the emperor, who 1m- 
mediately honoured him with the rank of maies- 
chal, and commissioned him to raise a regiment, 
the command of which he stipulated that he should 
be permitted to resign, in the event of lis bemg 
called once more to Buitain. 

He was busied in the levy of his regiment in the 
Low Countries, when he first learned the news of 
the king’s death. On this intelligence bemg com- 
municated to lum, he was struck with such vio- 
lent giief, that, if we are to believe his biographer, 
Wishart, who was present on the occasion, he taimt- 
ed on the spot. On recovering, he vowed to de- 
vote himself exclusively to revenge the murder of 
his beloved master, and, to give solemnity to lus 
vow, and at the same time expression to his grief, 
he retired to a private chamber, where he spent 
two days, without permitting a living being to see 
or speak to him. He faither mamfested the 
steadfastness of his resolution, by composing the 
following stanza, which, characterised as it 1s by 
the conceits peculiar to his age, may nevertheless 
be allowed to express, in wonderfully few words, 
a great deal of emphatic sentiment :— 

Great, good, and just ! could I but rate 

My griefs to thy too rigid fate, 

I'd weep the world to such a strain 

As 1t should deluge once again : 
But, since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplics 
More from Briareus’ hands than Argus’ eyes, 


Tl sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds.3 


With his mind in this strain, it may be conceived 
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with what delight he 1eceived, soon after, a mes- 
save from the young king, requesting his attend- 
ance at the Hague, for the pup%se of projecting 
a descent upon Scotland. Immediatelywabandon- 
ing his engagement with the emperor, he speeded 
tInther, and was 1eceived with open arms by the 
hing. An expedition being then projected, and 
he having been mvested by lis majesty with the 
rank of Lieutenant-governot of Scotland, and com- 
mande1-in-cluef of all the 1oyal forces there, he 
Jost no time im setting about Ins preparations. He 
undertook a tom though some of the northern 
states of Emope, under the characte: of ambassa- 
dor fiom the King of Great Butam , and so warmly 
did he advocate the cause of distressed royalty to 
the sovercigns of those counties, that he received 
a considerable sum of money tiom the King of 
Denmark, fifteen hundied stand of aims fiom the 
Queen of Sweden, five large vessels fiom the 
Duke of Holstem, and about seven or eight hun- 
died men from the states ot Holstem and Ham- 
buigh. Having selected the remote islands of 
Orkney as the safest point of rendezvous and at- 
tack, he dispatched a portion of his forces thither 
so early as Septeirber 1649. 

The enterprise upon which he thus keenly en- 
tered was both an arduous and a dangerous one; 
the commtiy being now so thoroughly subdued by 
the Arayle faction, and he himself bemg so cer- 
tam of personal destruction in case of a miscar- 
nage. Yet there were many Ccumstances to coun- 
tenance it. The ultia cavaliers, upon whom he 
depended for the means of making up an amy, 
Were now perhaps more numeious, and more 
anxious for action, than they had ever been be- 
fore, the very strength of the Presbyterian go- 
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vernment, by its oppressions and puoscriptions, 
having inflamed them with the spirit of rebellion , 
and it being now a general sentiment amongst 
them, that the force of arms, and the unconditional 
restoration of the king, (which was Montrose’s 
object,) could alone replace them in the privileges 
and possessions from which they had been ex- 
pelled by that upstart faction. Of the prevalence 
of this spint Montrose had many assurances 1n the 
private correspondence which he kept up with the 
cavalier nobles and gentry; but the matter was 
put beyond a question in the spring of 1649, by 
the actual occurrence of an insurrection in the 
north of Scotland. Under the Honourable Thomas 
Mackenzie of Pluscardine, brother of the Ear] of 
Seaforth, a large body of the northern clans and 
Moray Lowlanders seized upon the garrison of In- 
verness, advanced beyond the Spey, and threaten- 
ed to fall down into the Lowlands. They were 
only suppressed by a vigorous and spirited charge 
which was made upon them by some troops of 
Covenanting horse, at a moment of fancied se- 
curity. 

It was another encouraging circumstance, that, 
in Ireland, on account of the successes of the 
Marquis of Ormond, 1n behalf of the royal cause, 
there seemed some probability of a body of auxi- 
liaries being sent over fiom that country to Scot- 
land, for co-operation with Montrose. The Eng- 
lish loyalists, moreover, were generally disposed 
to contibute then countenance and _ assistance, 
from a disgust at the treaty which Charles was 
forming with the hated Presbyterians, and from a 
conviction, that only such uncompromising and 
bold measures as this daring adventurer was like- 
ly to take, could now do any good. 
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If any farther encouragement had been wanting 
to induce the Great Marquis to undertake this des- 
perate enteiprise, 1t would have been supphed by 
superstition and by enthusiasm. With a weakness 
common to all Ins contemporaries, cavalier and 
roundhead, he was possessed by a belief in some 
ulle nursery prophecy, which foretold that he 
should 1etieve Ae fortunes of Ins king, and be- 
come in consequence the greatest subject m the 
empire. On the other hand, Is enthusiastic love 
of glory, which rendered Inm ever intolerant of 
all cold and hesitating measures, caused hum even 
to prefer an expedition of this soit, winch, though 
dangerous, was one entirely of his own suggestion, 
and completely under his own management, which 
promised hun triumph ovei his personal enemies 
and 11ivals, and which gave him the p1ospect of great 
personal aggiandisement, and of establishmg his 
name for ever on the ghttering rolls of fame. In » 
all probability, he never permitted himself to ba- 
lance the hazard of the enterprise against its 
chance of success, but, gratified to his heart’s de- 
sue with the prospect of once more resuming that 
path of glory which he had been so reluctantly 
compelled to quit, wilfully blinded Inmself to all 
adverse considerations. The mood of mind in 
which he undertook the expedition, was in some 
measure indicated by the motto which he caused 
to be inscribed upon his own banncr—“ Nil me- 
dium.”4 

The very doubts which men expressed regarding 
the success of Ins enterprise, perhaps only served 
to coufirm a man of Montrose’s tempeiament in his 
1esolution to undertake 1t. ‘To explam this, 1t must 
he mentioned that the scheme was entirely of his 
own creation: 1t was a thing peculiarly Ats own, 
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which sprung fiom the ardour of lis own mind, and 
which promised to himself exclusively the whole 
glory which might result from it. It was undei- 
taken, not only m chrect hostility to the Aipyle 
paity, which was honowed with lis mtensest hate, 
but agamst the wishes of the modeiate cavalier or 
Hamilton party, the leadeis of which (Hamulton, 
Lauderdale, and Callander ) cheushed a vielent an- 
tipathy to him, had msulted Inm by then neglect 
even m the king’s cout, and endeavowed with all 
their eloquence to dissuade Chatles from sanction- 
ing Ins project. Toaman lhe Monttiose, conscious 
as he must have been of abilities which none of Jus 
contemporauies could appreciate, and who there- 
fore acted at all tumes as a soit of Ishmacl, there 
must have been great incitement in the prospect of 
at length, by one prodigious stiohe of glory, con- 
vincing the sneereis, the cavilers, and the detiac- 
tors—and that to thea own dear cost—that he was, 
in reality, what he had all along endeavowed m 
vain to prove himself, a being of a superio: order. 

The very fust movement he made towards lus 
grand object, was attended by a nusfortune of 
such evil omen, as, in the opmion of sonie of lis 
followeis, ought to have caused lim to desist al- 
together. IIe had made an allangement with the 
Earl of Moiton, by which, m consideration that the 
king should bestow upon his loidslnp a gift of the 
bishop’s lands in Orkney, the forces calculated for 
the invasion of Scotland were to be allowed to ren- 
dezvous and recruit in that 1emote archipelago. Of 
twelve bundied soldiers, whom he accordingly 
shipped off from Gottenbuigh, in September 1649, 
under the command of the Eail of Kinnoul, uo 
fewer than a thousand perished by shipwreck on the 
passage. The remammng two hunded, among 
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whom were fortunately included the commander 
and eighty officers, arrived at Kirkwall in Orkney, 
about the end of September, bringing with them 
twelve pieces of brass ordnance. They were im- 
mediately joined by the Earl of Morton, and al- 
most all the gentry of the country, who, by the way, 
were extiemely well affected to the royal cause ; 
and they were enabled to seize the important castle 
of Birsay, which held out agamst them. But an- 
other misfoitune immediately befell the party. The 
Eail of Mo1ton, conceiving himself entitled, as local 
superior, to command the native troops, proceeded 
to act in that capacity ; but, being 1 esisted 1n his at- 
tempt by his nephew, the Ea] of Kinnoul, who held 
a commission fiom Montiose to that effect, he was 
so chagiined at Ins disappointment, or else took the 
disobedience of his kmsman so much to heart, that 
he soon afte: sickened and died. Kinnoul himself 
happened to die immediately after. When Mon- 
tiose, therefore, aruived with the remainder: of his 
forces, in March 1650, he found that less progress 
had been made than he expected in the business of 
raising and disciplining the landers, upon whom 
he calculated for so much support. 

In the meantime Scotland was resounding from 
end to end with the denunciations of church and 
state against “the wicked and excommunicate 
traitor, James Graham,” (for by such an epithet 
had they entitled the marquis ever since his for- 
faulture and excommunication in 1644,) and every 
means was taken by the dominant party to spire 
the people with horroi for his person and hostility 
to his cause. A “ Declaration,” which he had 
caused to be circulated in the country for the cx- 
planation of his imtentions, was, by order otf the 
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Committee of Estates, burnt at the Cioss of Edin- 
burgh, by the hands of the common hangman: 
They also thought proper to answer it with a 
counter-declaration, in which they vindicated then 
whole proceedings, from the commencement of the 
national tioubles up to the present time, and dis- 
charged all, under the pain of high tieason, from 
assisting or countenancing “ that viperous brood of 
Satan,” that “ insolent braggait,” that “ perjured 
and malicious man,” “ whom the Estates of Parlia- 
ment long since declared traitor, the church de- 
livered into the hands of the devil, and whom the 
nation did generally detest and abhor.”> A thou- 
sand pulpits were at the same time at work through- 
out the country, in the pious duty of slandering this 
vile outcast, and the most mgid measures were 
everywhere taken for preventing any individual, 
even in the circle of private life, from speakinga word 
in praise or in vindication of him. In the words of 
Nichol, a faithtul diatist of the period, “ none durst 
speak in favowi of that nobleman for fear of censure 
or punishment. That the truth of this may be 
cleared,” he adds, “ I thought fit to msert a pas- 
sage, which was this: There was ane honest man 
in Glasgow callit Johnne Bryson, who, being at 
the Mercat-crose of that city, and hearing a procla- 
mation there and a declaration against that noble 
earle, the Marquis of Montrose, wherein he was 
stylit traitor and excommunicat rebel, this honest 
man did crye out and callit him ane honest noble- 
man as was in this kingdom. The magistrates of 
that toun, being informed of this speeche, were 
forcit to tak and apprehende him, and carriet him 
to Edinburgh, by ane guard of the toune officeris, 
und presentit hun to the Committee of Stait, thay 
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sittand at Edmburgh. And he, by their order, was 
cast into the Thieffes Houll, wherein he lay, in grate 
miserie, by the space of maney weeks.”¢ 

Their military preparations were conducted in 2 
style equally vigorous. It was no sooner certain 
that Montrose had landed in Orkney, for the pur- 
pose of mvading the northern extremity of the 
country, than they commanded David Leslie, their 
commander-in-chief, or, as Father Hay trreverent- 
ly terms him, “ Argyle’s Postilion,” to gather to- 
gether at Brechin all those parties of horse and foot, 
which, since the conclusion of the war, had been 
dispersed over the country, as an army of protec- 
tion. Before the muster was completed, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Strachan, a sectarian officer, who had 
lately distinguished himself im their service by the 
suppression of what was called “ Pluscardine’s Re- 
bellion,” was sent north with about two hundred 
and fifty horse, to countenance the levies which the 
Ear! of Sutherland and other great whig cliefs were 
raising there, for the purpose of resistmg Mon- 
trose’s march through their territoues. Leshie, with 
the foot, which amounted to about three thousand, 
followed Strachan as quickly as possible, marching 
generally thirty Scottish miles a-day. 

It was about the begmning of March that Mon- 
trose nmself landed mn Orkney. He brought with 
him, for the accomplishment of his arduous enter- 
prise, only five hundred foreign soldiers, who were 
chiefly ofticered by ns Scottish adherents. These, 
added to the men formerly sent under the Earl of 
Kinnoul, gave }um an army of no more than seven 
hundred disciplmed men. It 1s true, he was able, 
by the assistance of the loyal gentlemen of the 
country, to raise and arm about eight hundred Or- 
eadians, yet, when the unwarhke habits and per- 
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haps general disinclination of these allies were con- 
sidered, and when his want of horse to protect them 
was taken into account, 1t was hard to say whether 
he was likely to be the better or the worse of their 
assistance. 

After a residence of three weeks in Orkney, du- 
ring which he exerted himself not only to mciease 
the numbers, but also to improve the discipline, of 
his army, he embarked the whole of his forces, fif- 
teen hundred in gross number, at Holm Sound, the 
most part of them in fishing boats ; and he soon had 
the satisfaction of landing the whole in safety, on 
the extreme northern point of the mainland of Scot- 
land, near the celebrated place called John o 
Groat’s House. The people of this hype: borean 
country, by reason of then remoteness fiom the 
seat of government and of war, had hitherto been 
in a preat measure exempt from the consciptions 
and also fiom the military ravages to which every 
county south of Inverness had for some years been 
s0 cruelly exposed, and Montrose calculated se- 
curely upon raising a large regiment in each of the 
three shires of Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross. 
Having, for this purpose, unfurled a great bannei 
which he had brought with him, on which was de- 
lneated the figure of the late hing, with his head 
separated from Ins body, and the inscription 
« Judge and avenge my cause, oh Lord!” he be- 
gan with his usual promptitude to collect and 
arm the natives. He at the same time proceeded 
to impose oaths of allegiance upon the inhabitants, 
and particularly upon the clergy, one of whom, 
upon his refusing to subscribe a bond of loyalty, he 
sent in xons to his slips.’ For the farther promo- 
tion of his levies, he divided his army into two part- 
1es, sending one forward towards the southern poi- 
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tion of the county, under Sir John Hurry, while 
he himself moved more slowly with the other. Yet 
all hisendeavours were in a great measurevam. The 
people, alarmed to the last degree at his proceed- 
ings, and previously inspired with a salutary horror 
for his cause by then ministers, fled se aiee be- 
fore nm , some to take refuge under the Earl of Su- 
therland and mcrease the army fo: his opposition, 
while others did not stop their flight of terror til] 
they reached the gates of Edinburgh, three hundred 
miles away. 

As it was an object of importance with Mon- 
tiose that he should keep the way open for a re- 
treat to Orkney, mm case of the worst, he command- 
ed Sir John Hurry to secure, 1f possible, the strong 
castle of Dunbeath, near the south extremity ot 
Caithness, which might serve for a guard to ns 
path. The castle, bemg deserted by its master, 
was taken from the lady who possessed 1t without 
much difficulty, and a strong garrison was imme- 
ciately planted in 1t. At the same time, as there 
was some reason to apprehend that the Earl of 
Sutheiland mht dispute the hill of the Ord with 
him, by which an entrance was alone to be procu- 
red from Caithness into Sutherland, he sent for- 
ward five hundred men to take possession of that 
famous and truly difhcult pass; which, fortunate. 
ly, they accomplished just as the earl was commg 
up to anticipate and prevent them. When he 
finally became aware of the difficulty of raising 
men in Caithness, he passed over the Ord imto 
Sutherland, leavmg his natural brother, Henry, 
with a paity, at once to possess Dunbeath, and to 
send after him such recruits as he might succeed 
m raising. 


As he advanced into Sutherland, the earl reti- 
1% 
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red before him into Ross, leaving his houses of 
Dunrobin, Shelbo, Skibo, and Dornoch, under 
strong garrisons, to protect his lands. Montrose 
passed by these houses without making any at- 
tempt upon them. As he traversed the country, 
he was mortified everywhere, as in Caithness, by 
seeing the mhabitants fly with terror and aveision 
before him. On the sixth day after he had entered 
Sutherland, he arrived, with an army decieased to 
twelve hundred men, at Stratheckle, a vale at the 
head of the Frith of Domoch, where the county of 
Sutherland adjoms to that of Ross. Encamping 
there, he 1esolved to wait for some days, that he 
might receive the promised assistance of the Earl 
of Seaforth and his brother Pluscaidine, or at least 
hear something of their motions, before marchng 
farther into the Low Country, where hus little foot 
army would necessaily be more exposed, and 
wheie he would be more 1emote from his resour- 
ces in Caithness and O:kney. From this place, 
confident of his strength and of the distance of his 
enemies, he sent a message to the Earl of Suther- 
land, informing him, that, though he spared his 
lands for the present, he would, before long, cause 
his more loyal neighbours to visit them with the 
burning and spohation which they merited on ac- 
count of jus loidship’s hostility to the royal cause. 
Alas, for his boastful security! This very nobleman, 
by cutting off every means he had of getting nfor- 
mation from the south, and thereby preventing lim 
from hearing of the approach of the enemy, was 
preparing for him a worse fate than that with 
which he himself was threatened.® 

Colonel Strachan, who has been already men- 
tioned as hastening northward to countenance the 
Earl of Sutherland’s Jevies, had advanced, without 
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Montrose being aware of it, to Tam, (twenty miles 
from the royal camp,) where, having been jomed 
by his lordship, together with his vassals, and those 
of lus friends, the Rosses and Monroes, to the 
amount of five or six hundred men, a council of 
wai was held regarding their subsequent motions. 
It was there determined, that, while the Earl of 
Sutherland should make a circuit round Montrose’s 
camp, and get into Sutherland behind him, so as 
at once to protect Ins lands from the ravages of 
Henry Graham and the Dunbeath garrison, and be 
realy to prevent Montrose’s escape northwards, 
Colone) Strachan should march directly agamst 
the enemy, with his four troops of horse, and the 
Monies and Rosses. What chiefly induced them 
to make this arrangement was, that to delay till 
more strength came up, would in all probability 
frighten the enemy away to a securer position mn 
the Inlls than what they now occupied in the level 
country at Stratheckle, and that, in the meantime, 
for want of good provender for their horse, they 
would afte? all be perhaps less able than now to 
make a vigorous attack. 

While the Eail of Sutherland, therefore, retired 
into his own country, to mteicept Montrose’s 1e- 
treat mto Caithness, Strachan, at the head ot two 
hundred and thnty horse, and a hundied and 
seventy foot, moved deliberately along the south 
shore of the Frith of Doinoch, m the direction of 
Strathechle. It was Satuiday, the 27th of Amil; 
and these pious soldiers for a long time hesitated 
to advance, lest they should have found it neces- 
sary to fight on the sacred day which was to fol- 
low.? But they were soon determmed m their 
original intention, by intelligence that Montrose had 
moved six miles nearer to them, so as to be with- 
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an such a distance as would enable them to attack 
fim that afternoon. When they had reached a 
place called Fearn, where they were only two 
miles from the enemy, they concealed themselves 
in a bioomy muir, and sent out scouts to observe 
Montrose’s motions, and to calculate his strength. 
These persons returning with mtelligence that 
Montrose had just sent out a party of observation 
cousisting of forty horse, it was resolved that the 
whole should remain quiet in the broom, excepting 
only one tioop of horse, winch, being sent out for 
display before the enemy, mght lead him to think 
that he had no mote to contend with. ‘This judi- 
cious scheme was attended with the desired suc- 
cess, Montrose, bemg informed that a single 
troop was incautiously advancmg towards him, 
took no pais to strengthen his position, but, 
merely placing the few horse he had a httle in ad- 
vance, under the command of Sir John Hurry, de- 
hberately awaited their approach on a piece of low 
ground, where he had halted, close by the mouth 
of the river Kyle. 

Strachan then marshalled his little party for the 
attack, dividing the whole mto four parts; the 
first, consisting of a hundred picked hoisemen, he 
commanded himself; the second, m number about 
eighty, he placed under the charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Halket ; the thud, amounting to forty, was 
commanded by Captam Hutcheson ; and the fourth, 
m which all the foot were embodied, was led by a 
quarter-mastcr of the name of Shaw.’® It was his 
design that, while he himself rode up with his 
party, so as to confirm the enemy at first in the 
notion that there were no more to oppose, the re- 
maiming three parties should come up in quich 
succession, and all at once overwhelm him with 
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the announcement, that he was, on the contrary, 
surprised by a large army. 

Previous to setting out upon the charge, Strach- 
an, according to the well-known custom of officers 
of his stamp, planted himself unde the standard, 
in the midst of his men, and endeavoured to edify 
then resolution by smging psalms, reading pas- 
sages of Sciipture, and praying to the Almnghty 
for success. He then cued to them, “ Gentle- 
men, yonder are your enemies, and they aie not 
only your enemies, but they are the enemies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I have been dealing this last 
might with Almighty God, to know the event of 
the affair, and I have gotten it; as sure as God is 
in Heaven, they ae delivered mto our hands, and 
there shall not a man of us fall to the giound." 

The ruse winch he had thus calculated fo. Mon- 
trose’s destruction was completely successful. ‘That 
unfoitunate general no sooner obseived the real 
strength of the advancing Presbytenans, than, 
alarmed to the last degree for the safety of his 
foot against so many hoise, he ordered them to 
retire, with 4'l possible expedition, to a craggy and 
woody full, whach lay at no gieat distance behind 
jus position. Had they succeeded in attainmg the 
place he indicated, before Strachan came up, they 
would have no doubt been secure fiom the chaige 
of the cavalry, and might have even contrived, by 
fuing fiom behind the rocks and trees, to put the 
enemy, charging ove: such tough giound, to con- 
fusion, and pethaps to flight. Unfortunately for 
them, Strachan made such haste, that, although the 
ascent of the hill was, in the woids of Sir Robert 
Gordon, “ verre 11] ridmg ground,” he oveitook 
the retiarmg loyalists befoie they could reach their 
place of refuge. As he, accordingly, made the 
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attack at a moment when, both from their retro- 
grade movement, and the depression of spirit occa- 
sioned by retreat, they were in the worst possible 
condition to meet it, he gained the victory almost 
at a stroke. The Dutch and other foreigners, 
alone, with that mstinct of duty which is generally 
shown by mercenaries, made any vigorous resist- 
ance. The rest dispersed, and threw away their 
arms, without firmg a shot.!? 

In this unhappy state of his affairs, Montrose 
himself fought for some time with desperate but 
unavailing valour, till at length, ns horse bemg 
shot under him, and his army to all appearance 
broken beyond recovery, he was obhged to think 
of preserving his own life by flight. His noble 

oung friend, Lord Fiendraught, observing him at 
that dieadful moment to be destitute of a horse to 
bear him off the field, generously yielded up his 
own, observing, that ‘“1t was little matter what be- 
came of himself, so long as lus mayesty’s lieutenant- 
general was well.”!3 Montrose, thus remounted, 
succeeded in getting clear of the wieck of the bat- 
tle, being accompamed im his flight by the Ear] of 
Kinnoul, (brother to the late earl, ) and by various 
other principal officers. 

Strachan’s troopers, with the assistance of the 
Monroes and Rosses, continued to chase and slay 
the fugitive loyalists for the space of two hours, 
the approach of night alone preventing them at last 
from prosecutmg their dreadful task any farther. 
Ten of the best loyalist officers were kalled, along 
with several hundred common soldiers. Among 
the former was Menzies, younger of Pitfoddles, a 
brave young gentleman, who, bemg bearer of the 
standard on winch were the drawing and inscrip- 
tion mentioned, refused every offer of quarter, and 
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was at last killed while fighting fiercely in defence 
of his charge. Two hundred of the loyalists were 
drowned in crossing the river near which the bat- 
tle took place. Four hundred were taken pnson- 
ers, including Sir John Hurry and other thirty of- 
ficers. Lord Frendraught, who had so generous- 
ly yielded his horse to Montrose, had two wounds, 
and was taken. As for the victorious party, only 
two men were wounded, and one drowned. Stra- 
chan himself was Int on the belly by a musket 
bullet ; but 1t was prevented fiom hurting him by 
the double plies of Ins buff-belt, upon which it 
alighted.* The principal standard of the enemy, 
together with all Montrose’s papers, fell into the 
hands of the victors, who, before quitting the field 
of battle, rendered thanks to God for their suc- 
cess. They soon afte: returned to Tain , but the 
country people of Ross and Sutheiland continued 
to harass and kill the broken loyalists for several 
days.'° So many of the Orkney levies were slam, 
that 1t was afterwards discovered that there was 
not a family of gentry m that country which had 
not lost a son or a brother.'¢ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MONTROSE’S CAPTURE AND EXECUTION. 


With ecoffs, and scorns, and contumcelious taunts, 
In open market-place produced they me, 
To be a public spectacle. 
Henry VI. 


WueEn the unfortunate general 1etired fiom the 
field where he had seen lus hopes finally and fon 
ever blasted, he directed his route, either by acci- 
dent or design, along the wild and unmhabited 
valley, at the mouth of which he had halted betore 
the battle. At first he pursued his way on horse- 
back, accompanied by the frends who had got 
away with him , but, the ground becoming speedi- 
ly unfit for his horse, and it being 1epiesented to: 
him that he ran the less 118k of capture by travel- 
ling without a retinue and in a humbler guise, he 
abandoned m succession his horse and his friends, 
threw away his cloak, star, and swoid, exchanged 
clothes with a Highland rustic, and toiled along 
the valley on foot. The whole of that night, and 
of the next day, and of the next mght agam, he 
puisued his lonely and difficult path, his body ex- 
hausted by hunger and fatigue, and ns mind in all 
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probabhty a prey to the most agonizing sensa- 
tions. When at length almost famished, “ he for- 
tuned,” says the author of the Sutherland Me- 
mons, * to light in his misene upon a small cot- 
tage m the wilderness, where he was supphed with 
some Inead and milk.” It must have been a 
strange sight to see the man who, two days before, 
seemed to have three kingdoms at his disposal, 
now reduced to implore the hospitahty of the 
meanest shed which these three kingdoms contain- 
ed. He was soon after, as he continued his flight, 
obliged by the extiemity of hunger, to devour his 
gloves.! 

His first wish or intention after the battle, seems 
to have been to get noith to Caithness, where he 
had still a paity, and from whence, if no hope re- 
mained of 1enewing the wat, he could easily get 
ovei to Orkney, or to the Continent. Unfortunate- 
ly, his want of acquamtance with the country, and 
the real difhculties of travelling at all through such 
a mountainous region, prevented him from attain- 
ing his object. He could only wander wildly on, 
in famme and despair, amongst the immense hills 
which encumbe: the west of Sutherland, 1gnorant 
of almost every local cu cumstance, except that he 
believed himself to be leaving his enemies behmd 
hum. 

Even in this satisfactory notion he was fatally 
disappointed. His enemies, apprised of the direc- 
tion he had taken, by finding, in succession, his 
cloak, bis swoid, and his horse, and conjecturing 
that he might get into the country of Assynt, the 
western extremity of Sutherland, dispatched mfor- 
mation to that effect, to Neil Macleod, the pro- 
puetor of the district, with a stiict myunction that 
he should apprehend whatever stranger of a sus- 
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picious appearance came within his bounds, and 
promising him a splendid reward in case he should 
seize “ James Graham.” The Laird of Assynt, 
who had formerly served under Montrose, and who 
is even said to have been on foot with his vassals 
to join him in Ins present expedition, made no 
scruple to turn his attention to the duty enjoined 
upon him, but dispatched everywhere, in search of 
that “ excommunicated traitor,” patties of the very 
men whom he had just before designed for Ins ser- 
vice. 

By one of these parties the unfortunate Mon- 
trose was discovered, along with an Orkney officer 
of the name of Sinclair, and both were immediate- 
ly brought before the land. When Montrose met 
his former friend, he thought there would be little 
difficulty in prevailmg upon him to act as his 
guide to Orkney ; but he soon found what a change 
his reverse of fortune had produced upon the mind 
of his captor. Neither pity for his condition, noi 
“ great offers,” (probably of preferment,) which 
Montrose made to nm, had the least effect upon 
this hard-hearted man.?- When the unhappy cap- 
tive found him perfectly inexorable, he mtreated 
that, by causing his men to dispatch him where he 
stood, he would save him from the ignommions 
death which his enemies were sure to inflict upon 
hum.> But this favour was also denied, and As- 
synt immediately sent off intelligence of his cap- 
ture to General Leslie, who soon after sent a party 
unde: Major-General Holburn to conduct him to 
head-quarteis.* 

‘¢ Whatever indignities,” to use the words of 
Laing, “ the bitterness of party rage or religious 
hatred could suggest, were now accumulated upon 
w fallen illustrieus enemy, formerly termble and 
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still detested.” Under the charge of Strachan and 
Halket, who had acquired the chief renown by 
the late victory, he was conducted through the 
north, in the same mean habit in which he had 
been detected ; Lesle and Holburn bemg left be- 
hind to complete the reduction of his followers in 
Caithness and Orkney, which they very easily ac- 
comphshed. 

The Argyle government at Edinburgh, on learn- 
ing the news of Montrose’s defeat, had felt such a 
transport of joy as to decree Strachan a present of 
2 thousand pounds sterling, together with a gold 
cham, calculated by its length to reach fiom his 
neck “ to his boot-head,” and at the clasp of which 
there was a costly diamond.’ But when they re- 
ceived intelligence that the hero’s person was in 
then power, they could only express their satis- 
faction by ordeiing a public fast and thanksgiving 
to be observed over all Scotland.© Having issued 
orders for his immediate removal to Edinburgh, 
they forthwith bestirred themselves in anticipation 
of his arrival, to settle among themselves the man- 
ner of his punishment. A committee of paha- 
ment was appointed, consisting of his known ene- 
mies, to advise the Estates upon this subject. They, 
after deliberating a very short time, gave in their 
opmion in wiiting, to the effect that, on his arrival, 
he should be, without further ceremony, sentenged 
to the ignominious death which his numerous trea- 
sons deserved. 

Montrose, dung his melancholy journey to 
Edinburgh, did not suffer ns mind to be disturbed 
either by the personal mdignities to which he was 
already subjected, o1 by the prospect of death and 
torture which lay in all its horrors before him. 
Knowing the worst which could befall him, and 
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having made up his mind to endure it, he rather 
expressed an indifference to the distresses of his 
situation. Being brought to the house of hus fa- 
ther-in-law the Ea:] of Southesk, where two of his 
children were kept, he 1equested and obtained per- 
mission to see them ; yet, neither at meeting nor at 
parting with these dear objects, could the natural 
majesty of his countenance be observed to be in 
the least degree disturbed. Almost everywhere 
on his journey, the people, at the instigation of the 
clergy, saluted him with abusive language, and 
even with more substantial tokens of their hate and 
horior, but the sedateness and serenity which be- 
longed to his visage on ordinary occasions, never for 
a moment forsook 1t. 

When lodging at the house of Grange, near Dun- 
dee, he is said to have very nearly achieved an es- 
cape. The lady of the house having, without the 
knowledge of her husband, conceived the idea of 1e- 
leasing him, plied his guards that night so well with 
strong liquors, that they all fell asleep. She then 
invested him with a suit of her own clothes, and di- 
rected him to make the best of his way through the 
guards. He had got though the hall, where the 
main guard lay, and had also passed the two exte- 
rior sentinels, who were sleepmg upon their mus- 
kets, when, unfortunately, a drunken fellow, who 
had heard of the abundance of drink that might in 
the house, and desired to partake of it, met, seized, 
and discovered him. He was immediately remand- 
ed with much rudeness to his chamber, and there 
more effectually secured.” 

At Dundee, where he lodged next mght, he was 
treated with more kindness than at any other place 
he had passed on his journey. The people of this 
town, notwithstanding that dhieg had lost more per- 
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haps by lis wars than the inhabitants of any other 
city in Scotland, could not sce so ilustiious an ene- 
my brought to so wretched a condition, without 
tears of pity. Ie was here furmshed with clothes 
suitable to his quality, m place of the wietched 
Highland habit which ns captors had hitherto, 
by a refinement m cruelty, compelled him to re- 
tain. 

Till this period of his journey, Ins treatment had 
been only such as the soldiers or the common peo- 
ple chose to inflict upon him, and it had been as 
severe as might he expected at the hands of persons 
inspired by feclings and actuated by circumstances 
such as theirs. He 1s now to be seen subjected to 
the offiual and constitutional contumelies of the go- 
verninent itself, 

On Saturday, the 18th of May, having been 
bought over the Futh of Foith, and conveyed to 
the gate at the lowei extremity of Edmburgh, he 
was transfe1ied froin the hands of the party of foot 
soldieis which had conducted him from the High- 
lands, mto chose of the magistrates and citizens, 
who, arrayed .n burgal state, were there ready, by 
the orders of parliament, to undertake the duty of 
guarding him through the city to his prison. Here 
commenced the se1ies of ignominious inflictions, 
which had been decreed fo: his punishment by the 
Committee of Estates.? He was, in the first place, 
commanded by the hangman to uncover lumself, in 
obedience to the terms of Ins sentence. On his re- 
fusing or hesitating to do so, the hangman rudely 
snatched off his hat, and took it away from him." 
He was then placed in a cart, which had been con- 
structed on purpose for his transportation through 
the city, and which was pecuharly calculated to ex- 
Inbit Ins person to the crowd, with all the required 
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circumstances of disgrace. At the end of the ve- 
hicle, which was itself ngher than usual, there was 
reared a tall chau. upon it he was bound firmly 
down by cords which passed across his breast and 
arms, and which were fastened through holes be- 
hind. On the horse which drew the cart, sat the 
hangman, in his Indeous hvery, with a long staff in 
jus hand, and having Ins head covered by his bon- 
net, the better to contrast with and show the 1gno- 
miny of the prisoner! In advance, his fellow-pri- 
soners were conducted along the street, bound two 
by two, on foot and bareheaded, according to the 
fashion observed with highwaymen. 

When he had been drawn within the gate of the 
city, the magistiates showed Inm his sentence. He 
1ead it with as composed a countenance as if it 
had been some document which had no 1eference 
to him, and finally returned it, with the obsei va- 
tion, that “ he would obey it: he was only sorry 
that, through him, Ins majesty, whose person he 
represented, should be so dishonoured.” !* 

The whole of the lengthy and spacious street, 
along which Montrose had to be conducted, was 
filled, when he entered 1t, with a crowd, consist- 
ing chiefly of the lower orders, and especially of 
women ; almost all of whom had come out for the 
purpose of loading him in his passage towards the 
jail with their bitterest abuse, and with missiles of 
contempt. Then ministers had urged them to do 
so, at the fast held thee days before on account 
of his capture ; and it was expected by the domi- 
nant poweis, but especially by the clergy, that 
“ the bloody and excommunicat tiaitor” would be 
half killed to their hands, or at least most effec- 
tually abused, before he got to the end of the pro- 
cession. To the infinite disappointment of these 
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ungenerous enemies, the people were so overpower- 
ed by the dignity and courage which shone in the 
countenance of the sufferer, or were so much moved 
at the mere sight of illustrious distiess, that they 
universally relented of their puipose, and, dissol- 
ving into tears, invoked blessings mstead of curses 
upon his head. The sacred brethren were so much 
incensed at this exhibition of “ malignancy,” or 
backsliding, on the part of the people, that next 
day they could scarcely do any thing else in their 
pulpits but utter furious denunciations of heavenly 
wrath against them, for neglecting to embiace so 
excellent an opportunity of testifying agamst the 
great enemy of their onder. 

There was, however, at least one of their wor- 
shippers who obeyed their wishes, by insulting the 
fallen Montrose. This was the dark Areyle him- 
self; the man of all others in Scotland most grati- 
fied by the scene which was taking place in Edin- 
burgh that day. With an indelicacy almost as 
shocking as any poition of the general cruelty 
which distinguished this affan, Argyle had sta- 
tioned himself, with his famly and frends, on a 
balcony projecting from the house of the Earl of 
Murray, in the Canongate; where, as the cart 
passed on the street below, within the distance of 
three or four yards, he could enjoy a pecuharly 
near and full view of his unhappy victim. There, 
in triumph more disgraceful than the humiliation 
of Montrose, was stuck up, 1n secure and tranquil 
scorn, the man who, as a cavalier historian pathe- 
tically expresses 1t,’’ had never dared to look Mon- 
trose in the face when his swoid was 1n his hand, 
but who could now so boldly and so cheaply insult 
him, when the arm was bound which had wielded 
that terrible weapon. By a chance which added 
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gieatly to the indelicacy of the scene, this was the 
day afte: the wedding ot his eldest son Lord Loin 
to the daughte: of the Earl of Murray ; a day of 
family festival and rejoicing ; a day as auspicious 
to the fortunes of his house, as it was ominous to 
those of his unfortunate rival. It was, indeed, 
owing to the feasts incident to this very affan, 
that Argyle and his family were here stationed to 
behold Montrose’s procession. 

Whether 1n obedience to orders previously given, 
or fiom a wish on the part of the guard to gratify 
this important paity of spectatois, the cart was 
stopped for a short space beneath the balcony, so 
as to afford Argyle and his friends an opportunity 
of mspecting and insulting then enemy at Jeisure. 
it must have been a stiange sight, to see two men 
of the noblest rank in the land, who had originally 
entered mto life with equal prospects, and who 
had tor a long time acted m conceit together in 
political and also militai y transactions, now brought 
into situations so extremely contrasted—the one 
being, by dint of religious hypocrisy and chicanery, 
at the very head of the government of his country, 
while the othei, by an unfortunate adherence to a 
side uncountenanced by the spirit of the times, 
was sunk literally, as well as metaphorically, un- 
de: the other's feet, condemned by him to death, 
and at this moment exposed to any personal con- 
tumely which he chose to inflict. Never was the 
affecting image of “ the stricken deer” more stii- 
lungly exemplified in mortal affairs than by this 
singular contrast. 

The innate courage, however, and the strong 
self-possession which Montrose has been already 
described as showing under every sort of treat- 
mem, might almost be said, on the present occa- 
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sion, to turn the scale of tiiumph against his ex- 
alted but chicken-hearted rival. Before the cat 
approached, Argyle and his gay marriage- party, in 
the expectation of finding the criminal only a spec- 
tacle fit for ridicule, had put on their brightest 
smiles, and stood all on tiptoe to catch the first 
glimpse of so amusing an object. Even when he 
was presented to their sight, and was found to 
have been spared by the populace, they could not 
help lookmg upon him with a malicious grin of 
exultation and ridicule ; the marchioness, in par- 
ticula, choosing to express her feelings by spit- 
ting over the balcony upon the hated enemy of her 
house.* Under all these circumstances, sufficient 
as they might seem to be to convert an angel of 
peace into a 1aging demoniac, this ngh-souled no- 
bleman presented so serene and majestic a coun- 
tenance to his triumphant enemies, that they shrunk 
back with confusion of face, and seemed to the 
eyes of all unpreyudiced persons more contempti- 
ble, guilty, and degraded, than himself. 

That the reader may be able to understand how 
anxious his persecutois were to make the most of 
this procession, it needs only to be mentioned 
that, although the whole distance was httle more 
than half a mule, 1t occupied three hours’ space ; 
namely, from four o’clock p.m. when it started 
fiom thé Watergate,> to seven o'clock, when it 
finally arrived at the public jail, where Montrose 
and his fellow captives were to be bestowed. 
Protracted, however, as it was, the gallant mar- 
quis maintamed his resolution to the very last ; 
insomuch that, on alightmg at the jail-door, he 
gave the hangman a sum of money for having 
driven what he good-humouredly termed his “ tri- 
umphal chariot” with so much skill and care.” 
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Immediately after he had entered the prison, 
the parliament delegated two of its members, along 
with two munisteis, to call for and converse with 
him. ‘These deputies, however, he would not ac- 
knowledge or speak to till such time, he said, as 
they should be acknowledged by his master, the 
king. They having reported tlis to their consti- 
tuents, it was determmed 1m full parhament, that, 
for the sake of procuring intelligence from nm 1e- 
garding his friends and adherents, and also, if 
possible, regarding the young king, they should 
disclose to hun that they had, smce his defeat, 
concluded a treaty with ns majesty, and of couse 
procuied a royal acknowledgment of their consti- 
tution as a parhament.!® But when the deputies 
returned at a late hour and mformed him of this 
fact, he begged them to spare him their imperti- 
nencies for the present, as he was extremely fa- 
tigued with the hardships he had suffered on his 
late long journey, and particularly with “ the ela- 
bo1ate complimentary ceremony which they had 
put upon him that afternoon.” 

All the next day (Sunday, ) he was unceasingly 
persecuted by the visits of ministers and members 
of parliament, who alternately endeavoured to 
work lus mind to a confession, and denounced him 
for Ins obstinate silence. Anxious as he was for 
repose, he expressed no violent symptoms of dis- 
gust at these annoyances ; but seemed rather to 
resign lumself to them, as a preparatory portion 
of lus sentence, which he could not obviate an 
more than the last fatal scene. He told them that 
“ they were much mistaken if they imagined they 
had affronted him by carrymg him m a vile cart 
the day before ; he esteemed it the most honour- 
able and cheerful journey he had ever performed 
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in Ins life; ns most merciful God and Redeemer 
had all the while manifested his presence to him 
in a most comfortable and delightful manner, sup- 
plying him with resolution to overlook the 1¢- 
proaches of men, and behold him alone for whose 
cause he suffered.”!9 He was guarded, while in 
prison, by the infamous Majo. Weir (afte: wards 
burnt for sorcery and mcest,) a wretch who was 
perhaps pieferied to that duty on account of his 
wonderful fluency of prayer and 1evilement, and 
who contrived to give additional pain to lis un- 
fortunate chage by continually smoking tobacco, 
which Montiose was known to abhor.®° 

Being cited to attend paihament on Monday 
at ten o'clock, he 10se early that morning, and 
dressed Iimself m a fine suit of clothes which he 
had ordered to be prepared foi him after aniving 
at Edinburgh. Thus suit consisted, according to 
the minute annalists of the time, in a scailet rochet 
or coat, tirmmed with silver galouns, lmed with 
crimson taffeta, and reaching to lis knee , a set of 
pure black under-clothes, mchly overlaid with lace , 
a beaver hat, with a rich silver band, carnation- 
coloured silk stockings, with garters, and roses 
for his shoes.*! When brought into the Parhament 
House, he was commanded to ascend to what was 
called the place of delinquents , a command which 
he obeyed, with a dauntless though modest air, 
uncovering himself, as he appeared before the 
members, in token of his 1espect for the character 
with which his sovereign had now been pleased to 
invest them. 

He had no sooner appeared than the Chancellor 
(Earl of Loudoun) 10se, and uttered a lengthened 
summary of his vaiuous rebellions, and bloody 
deeds against the state, expatiating with peculiar 
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emphasis upon his base desertion of the National 
Covenant, which he had at first promoted so 
heartily, and also accusing him of breaking the 
Solemn League and Covenant, for which the whole 
nation stood bound. At the conclusion of the 
invective Montiose stood up, and desired leave to 
say a few woids in his own defence , which being 
with some difficulty allowed, he thus addressed 
the assemblage : 

In all cases, he said, and particularly in public 
affairs, he had acted as became a good Christian 
and a faithful subject, and he had done nothing of 
which he was ashamed or had cause to repent. 
He confessed frankly that be had engaged mm the 
first or National Covenant, and had complied with 
it, and with those who took it, as long as the 
ends fo1 which 1t was ordamed were observed ; 
but when he discovered, what was soon evident to 
all the woild, that some private persons, under the 
pretence of reforming errors im religion, and pre- 
serving public hberty, intended to abridge and take 
away the king’s lawful authority, and assume it 
themselves, he had then withdrawn himself from 
that engagement , and when, in order to disappoint 
these men, and clear themselves from being con- 
cerned in such base designs, the honest part of the 
nation thought it necessary to enter into an asso- 
ciation for the security of religion and the pre- 
servation of the royal authonity, he likewise joined 
it and subscribed it. As for the Solemn League 
and Covenant, as he had neve: taken 1t, and never 
could approve it as a just or lawful confederacy, 
he did not see how he could be accused of having 
broken it. How far :ehgion, which was now split 
into innumerable sects and parties, had been ad- 
vanced by it, and what hornmble mischiefs and 
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dieadful tragedies it had occasioned, the disticssed 
state of the thiee kingdoms, he said, bore ample 
testimony. At the time when this infamous tieaty 
was ratified, it had pleased the late king to com- 
mission him to enter the kingdom of Scotland, and 
endeavour to, divert the people from then rebel- 
lious purpose. What had been his conduct through- 
out that enterprise, many persons present could 
bear witness : 1t had not always been m his power, 
any moie than in that of the greatest known 
generals, to suppress the disorders of his followers , 
but he had always endeavoured to do so. He had 
never spilt any blood, not even that of his most 
inveterate enemies, except upon the field, and 
even in the greatest heat of action, he had pre- 
served the lives of many thousands. As he had 
taken up aims only at the command of the king, 
so had he also laid them down upon his orders, 
without any regaid to his own intcrest, and retired 
beyond the seas. 

As to his late invasion, he sad, he had under- 
taken it at the command of his present majesty, 
who conceived that it might acccleiate the treaty 
he had begun with them. When that end should 
have been served, he declaed that 1t was his in- 
tention to have laid down his arms as peaceably as 
he had formerly done at the command of Charles 
the First. Thus, he believed he night truly af- 
hrm that no subject had eve: acted upon mote ho- 
nourable grounds, or by the sanction of a more 
lawful authority, than he had done. 

He concluded by earnestly imploring them te 
lay aside all prejudice, private animosity, and de- 
sire of revenge, and consider hm with a moeie 1e- 
gard to the abstract justice of his cause. Ile be- 
seeched them, before giving judgment, to reflect 
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upon the purity of his motives, the sacred names 
which bad commissioned his actions, and the obli- 
gations under wiich they themselves lay to lim 
tor having spared then lives and fortunes at a time 
when he only wanted the mclmation to have de- 
stioyed both. He mtreated them to do nothing 
rashly o1 under the influence of personal feeling, 
but to judge Inm accoidmg to the laws of God, 
the laws of nature and nations, and paiticulaly 
by the Jaws ot the land. If they should 1etuse to 
do so, he appealed to the just judge of the world, 
who at last must estimate the metits of both ac- 
cusers and accused.” 

As he delivered this pathetic but manly appeal, 
which 1s here given as the best possible vindica- 
tion of his life and character, 1t was impossible for 
the most attentive observer to peiceive, in his 
countenance, or m the tones of Ins voice, the 
shghtest symptom of agitation of mmd. On the 
contrary, many of those present afterwards con- 
fessed that he bore on this trying occasion precisely 
the same aspect, and spoke with precisely the 
same confidence, as they had formerly observed in 
him when he was moving at the fiont of a victo- 
vous army.?> It would appear that, even in these 
circumstances of degiadation and despair, the great 
Montiose carried in his outwaid bearing the marks 
of that superionity of intellect and characte: which 
Ins whole life had mdicated: even on the seat of 
scorn, where he was now placed, he shone a supe- 
rio. bemg over. the more exalted and honoured 
personages, who were assembled to satisfy then 
mean revenge by destroymg him. 

As might have been anticipated, and as he him- 
selt no doubt anticipated, his speech had no effect 
upon nis yudges, except, perhaps, that of alarming 
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their consciences, and dampmg a httle the cruel 
joy which they felt in thus exercising arbitrary 
and unquestionable sway over a detested foe. 
While the rest sat under it with shaken courage 
and confusion of face, the chancellor, upon whose 
heart of itén a speech of daggers could have had 
no effect, rose and replied ; “ punctually proving 
him, by his acts of hostility, to be a person most 
infamous, peryured, and treacherous, and, of all 
that ever this land brought forth, the most cruel 
and mhumane butcher and murderer of his nation; 
a sworn enemy to the Covenant and peace ot his 
country, and one whose boundless pride and am- 
bition had lost the father, and, by his wicked 
counsels, done what in him lay to destroy the 
son.” 74 

The prisoner rose, and attempted to rejom ; but 
Loudoun insolently ordered him to “ hold Ins 
tongue.”*> Veing ordered to kneel, in conformity 
to the decree of par hament, passed respecting him on 
Fuday last, he obeyed, with a remark, that he only 
did so from respect to his master, who had ac- 
knowledged them, and not fiom any meanness of 
spit or abstract disposition to honour them. Sir 
Archibald Johnston, the Clerk-1egister, then read 
out his sentence, in the following terms. “ He 
was to be hanged on a gibbet at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, with a copy of nis ‘ Memons,’ by 
Wishart, and a copy of Ins ‘ Declaration,’ tied by 
a rope about his neck, after hangmg the space of 
three hows, he was to be cut down by the hang- 
man, his head, hands, and legs, to be cut off, and 
afterwaids distributed as follows: lis head to be 
afhxed on an iron pin, and set on the pinnacle of 
the west gavel of the new puson of Edinburgh, 
one hand to be set on the port (gate) of Perth, the 
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other on the port of Stilmg; one leg and foot on 
the port of Aberdeen, the other on the port of 
Glasgow. If he was at Ins death penitent, and 
relaxit from excommunication, then the trunk of 
his body to be interred, by pioneers, in the Grey 
Fnars’ church, otherwise, to be mterred, by the 
hangman’s men, under the gallows, on the Burrow- 
mur.” The dempster, or executioner, having, ac- 
cording to the custom of Scotland, repeated this 
doom, he was remanded to prison, to await his 
fate, which was to take place next day at three in 
the afteinoon.?’ 

He had no sooner been replaced in the jail, than 
the munusters 1etuined to the attack in full ery, 
striving, by exaggerated representations of the cir- 
cumstances of death, and by threats of eternal 
damnation, to fiighten him mto a submussion to 
then church, so that he might be relaxed from the 
pains of his excommunication. They were natu- 
rally very anxious to work his roind to this pomt ; 
because, to have procured the obedience of so 
prime a malhgnant as Montrose, would have en- 
abled them to tridmph over the whole of his party, 
and of course to establish themselves more firmly 
m that domination over the public mind at which 
they were arming. But he disappomted them im 
then efforts. Instead of feeling vexed, he said, at 
the decree of patlament, which ordered his head 
to be fixed on the pinnacle of the tolbooth, he was 
more gratified by the prospect, than he could have 
been had they decreed a golden statue to be erect- 
ed to him im the market-place, or his picture to be 
suspended in the king’s bed-chamber. Instead of 
regretting that his body should be separated into 
s0 many portions, he wished that he had flesh 
enough to afford a piece to every city m Chnsten- 
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dom, that his unshaken affection and fidelity to the 
cause of his sovereign might thereby be testified as 
extensively as possible. 

He spent the ensuing night in reducing this last 
sentiment to verse, and in insciibing it upon the 
window of his cell. The lmes were afte: wards 
found to run as follows :— 


Let them bestow on every airt 28 a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I] may swim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimson Juke ; 

Then place my parboil’d head upon a stake ; 
Scatter my ashes, throw them 1n the air, 

Lord, since thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I'm hopeful thou'lt recover once my dust, 

And confident thou'lt raise me with the just 29 


He also spent a considerable portion of this meht 
m solitary prayer, having found it impossible, the 
day betore, to compose Inmself for that purpose, 
on account of the impertinencies and persecutions 
ot the clergy,°° and being perhaps apprehensive that 
he would be allowed no more leisure for such a 
purpose durmg the ensumg forenoon. 

Next morning, (Tuesday, May 21, 1650,) hear- 
ing the whole town resound with drums and 
trumpets, he ashed his guards, who nevei left his 
chamber, what was meant by sounds so unusual. 
Hie was told that 1t was to call out the citizens 
and soldicis to aims, the parliament thinking 11 
necessary to guaid him strictly at Ins execution, 
lest the malignants should attempt a rescue. “ In- 
deed!” he 1ephed, “ Is it possible that I, who was 
such a terror: to these good men when alive and 
prosperous, continue still so formidable to them, 
now that Iam bound for slaughte: ? In that case, 
I must be still moze teuible to them when alto- 
gether dead.” 

x2 
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In a similar spuit he replied to an impertinent 
remark which Su Arclnbald Johnston of Warnston 
had the brutality to make upon nm as he was 
dressing himself for the last fatal scence. This 
stern and sullen puiitan (who, it 1s some consola- 
tion to thmk, suffered an ignommious death, thir- 
teen years after, on the very spot where Montiose 
suffered,) observing the unfortunate nobleman 
combing Ins hair, asked lnm if he could not find 
an employment more befittmg his awful situation. 
‘So long as my head 1s my own,” said Montrose, 
‘“¢ T will dress 1t as I have been accustomed to do, 
to-morrow, when 1t 15 yours, you may treat it as 
you please.” TIny pethaps conveyed a taunt nore 
than met the ear, fo. Warriston was one of an 
mrelentng party of Ins enemies, who, when some 
others proposed more meicitul measures, insisted 
upon luis suffermg the whole pumshment desciibed 
by the sentence. 

When the hou of execution approached, this 
Wlustiious man was conducted fiom the prison to 
the scaffold, on the same cait which had previously 
been used to drag Imm mto the ety. He was 
now dressed ma more sumptuous style than be- 
fore. Besides lus coat of scarlet, his under-clothies 
of black velvet, ins caination-coloured stockings, 
and shoes with roses, he now wore a splendid 
cloak of the same colour with Jus coat, laid over 
with the mchest silver lace, and tammed with 
gold. Upon Ins hands he had a pan ot delicate 
white gloves, mn one of them he carned his hat, 
round which there was an extiemely rich band of 
gold. ‘ He had,” to use the words of Nichol, the 
dharist, “ sarkis (sha/s) provided for him, with 
pearlings about, above ten pund the ell, and also 
ane prettie cassich to put on lim when he reached 
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the scaffold, all which were provided for hm by 
his friends.” lis countenance and whole bearing 
were strictly of a piece with this gay attue; he 
seemed, says Nichol, rather hke a bndegroom 
going to the house of his mistress, than a criminal 
on Ins way to the gallows. “So grand was his 
air,” says Wishatt, “ so much biavity, majesty, 
and gravity, appeaied in Ins countenance, that the 
whole city was shocked at the cruelty which was 
designed Inm, and even Ins enemies were obhged 
to contess that he was a man of the most lofty and 
elevated soul, and the most unshaken constancy 
and courage that Ins age had produced.” On 
reaching the scaffold, and ahghtmg from the cart, 
he said to a person whom he knew, “ You see 
what compliments they put upon me; yet, after 
all, I never in my hfe took more delight im ding 
in a coach than I have done in that cart." 

A multitude moie dense, perhaps, than was ever 
before collected on the High-stieet of Edmburgh, 
had already for several hours surrounded the area 
staked off tor the scene of death. In the midst of 
that spacions and lofty place, on the very spot 
where this noble person had formerly acted as a 
great popular leader, there 10se a scaffold nearly 
Jevel with the eyes of the spectators, from the 
centre of which sprung a gibbet of the extraoich- 
nary height of thuty feet, with a tall double ladder 
leaning against 1t. A cluster of clergymen, in full 
canonicals, stood at the lower end of the scaffold ; 
at another place stood the magistiates of the city, 
whose duty 1t was to see the sentence executed. 
The executioner, m Ins terrific livery, with his 
staf of ofhce m lus hand, formed another figure 
in the scene. A bench was there also laid out, 
with knives and aves, for the purpose of severing 
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the members of the victim, after he should be 
suspended the proper time. A1ound the scaffold, 
soldiers and armed citizens wele arranged in nu- 
merous files, to guard against the possibility of 
escape or rescue. Every foot of ground to the 
distance of several hundred yaids, and every win- 
dow and balcony alound, was crowded with spec- 
tators; some of whom were prepared to gratify 
their sensations of personal vengeance, some to 
feast their complacent spimtual pride, while the 
great mass was simply attracted by curiosity to 
witness the Jast agomies of so celebrated and so 
remarkable a fellow creature. 

Immediately after he had mounted the scaffold, 
Montrose attempted to addiess the people assem- 
bled round it , but that privilege, common to every 
species of malefactor in Scotland, was sternly de- 
nied to lim, he was only permitted to open Ins 
mind to the mdividuals who immediately sur- 
rounded him. A few of lus last expressions, as 
preserved by a boy who secretly took them down 
in short-hand writing, may be given here, as being 
in all probability strongly characteristic of the 
man. 

“I would now be very sorry,” he said, “ if this 
scene should be a scandal to any good Chistian. 
My fate 1s one which may happen to the nghtcous 
from the hands of the wicked, as well as to the 
wicked from the hands of the mghteous. They 
that know me should not condemn me for it ; for 
many greater than me have been dealt with as 
hardly. Yet, however I may consider my fate 
hard as inflicted by man, I acknowledge 1t just as 
coming indirectly from God. I therefore blame 
no man for it, nor complain of any man’s judgment ; 
I take it from the hand of God, whose instruments 
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they are, and forgive them for it, may God also 
forgive them. ‘To exonerate myself from the scan- 
dal with which many good people load me, I ob- 
test that all I did was from pity for distressed sove- 
reignty. I have never known any other maxim of 
conduct than,to fear God and honour the king. I 
have not smned agaist man, but against God , and 
with him there 1s mercy, and this 1s my ground of 
hope in diawing near to lnm. I pray God that 
there be no faithe: judgments on tlus land. As for 
that which the Lords people chiefly urge against 
me, namely, that 1 am excommunicated by the 
church, T can only say, it 13 not my fault, as the 
sentence was mcuried purely by my zeal for the 
service of my lawful prince. Yet I am sorry that 
they excommunicated me, and if I could be re- 
laxed without infrmging the laws of God or tiench- 
mg upon my allegiance, I would be very happy. 
If not, I must appeal to God, who will be a less 
paitial judge. One thing has been urged against 
me by another party—that I lay all the blame on 
the king. God forbid! As for the late king, he 
lived a saint and died a marty: ; I pray God I may 
end so, ang 1f ever I could wish my soul im an- 
other man’s soul’s stead, 1t would be m Ins. And 
for this king, who, I hope, will soon be establish- 
ed in peace over the people he 1s so well qualified 
to govern with discretion, all his commands to me 
wele most just, and all his engagements did he most 
faithfully fulfil. I pray that nobody may attribute 
the loyalty of my principles to obdurateness of heart ; 
it 18 but the hght of my soul and conscience, and 
God's spirit in me. I thank God I go not to Hea- 
ven's throne ignorantly, though I have not much 
knowledge. I desne not to be presumptuous. It 
is God that suffers me not to tear the terrors of 
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death. It is the conscience and reason which he has 
given me, that enables me to appear here with 
courage. Whatever my end be, let God be glo- 
rified, though it were to my damnation. I say not 
this out of weakness and fear, but out of my duty 
to God and love to his people; for, looking on 
you, I cannot but mourn; therefore, I can say no 
more, but desire your prayers. You that are scan- 
dalized at me, give me your charity ; I shall pray 
for you all. I leave my soul to God, my service 
to my prince, my good-will to my frends, and my 
name in charity to you all. I mght say more, but 
this 1s enough to exonerate my conscience. The 
rest I leave to the mercy of God.”?* 

When he had thus delivered himself, the cler- 
gymen approached him, and asked for the last time 
if he would accept of a relaxation from their cen- 
sure upon the terms formerly proposed. He fium- 
ly rephed that he could not, but desired to have 
thei prayers. They rejoined, that, so long as he 
was unde1 sentence of excommunication, they could 
not yield nm any ghostly assistance , nor would 
it be of any service to lnm, as he was consigned 
to peidition by the sentence, and their prayers 
could not 1eve1se his doom. One of these msta- 
ken men did not scruple even to tell him, that he 
was a faggot of hell, and he already saw him there 
burning. Without being discomposed by their 
taunts, the unfortunate nobleman proceeded to 
utter a solitary prayer of about a quarter of an 
hour’s length, covermg Ins face during the time 
with his hat, and holdmg up the remaming hand 
to heaven. 

He then addressed himself to the final duty of 
preparing his person for the gibbet. Calling for 
the executioner, he gave to that ofhcer of terroi a 
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few pieces of gold, along with some directions re- 
gaiding the signal for death. He pleaded earnest- 
ly to be permitted to wear his cloak and hat, but 
was told that he could not on any account be gra- 
tified m such a wish. The man bought him the 
volume of ns Memoirs, and the copy of ns Decla- 
ration, which the Estates had decreed to be sus- 
pended round his neck, and he accommodated him- 
self with great apparent good humour and alacri- 
ty to the duty of having these tiophies adjusted 
according to the humour of Ins judges ,** they were 
aranged hike epaulets on Ins shouldeis.° While 
tius little ceremony was i progtiess, he remarked 
that he felt more satisfaction m this flattering 
badge—tlus splendid collar of merit, than he had 
experienced even at that proud moment when in- 
vested by the hand of his sovereign with the ho- 
nourable oder of the garter. But when the ma- 
gistiates ordered his arms to be pmoned, this gay 
humour suddenly gave place to displeasure and m- 
dignation. However, he had sufficient presence of 
mind to express no dissatisfaction. He only ask- 
ed, with bitter irony, if they had any other com- 
pliment or mark of respect to bestow upon him ; 
as, having but a short time to live, he was na- 
turally anxious to enjoy as many of the honours of 
this world as possible. 

When he had completed all these pamfully mi- 
nute preparations, which aie so apt to seem to the 
mind of an unconcerned spectato: more intolerable 
to the sufferer than even the step of death itself, 
this greatly mjured and unfortunate man, with the 
same modest courage and serenity of aspect which 
he had Imtherto sustamed, submitted to the last in- 
fiction which lis enemies bad to bestow upon his 
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living body. The executioner wept as he turned 
him from the ladder, and the last sounds which 
reached the ears of Montrose,*° were those of re- 
gret and pity, which the sight of Ins death occa- 
sioned amidst the surrounding multitude.” 
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» 
CHAPTER Nl 
CUEYREES F27S RESIDENCE IN SCOLILAND 


. Subjected thus, 
How can you sty tome Iam a hing? 
hung Rechard the Second 


Wraps Chales was informed of the execution 
of Montrose, and was at the same time made 
aware that the catastiophe had been huried purely 
that he might have no opportumty of renonstia- 
ting, he 1s said to have felt no little grief for the 
loss of so faithful and gallant an adherent, and 
quite as much mdignation at the ciuelty which 
dictated the deed. Bemg, however, told by the 
more moderate party of the Scottish Piesbyteuans, 
that Jus fmefid had been saerficed chiefly as a 
means of conciliating the wilder paity to his 1¢e- 
storation, and at bemg lnnted to lam that he had 
best say nothing about an affair im which he had 
conducted Jumselt with some share of dupheity, 
he was obliged to sit quetly down with the af- 
front. 

Ins youthful prmee now also found 1t neces- 
say to dose the negotiation with the Scottush 
commissionels, Which Montiose’s enterpiise had 
for a little tune mterrupted. He set sail for Scot- 
Jand, upon the hard terms already specified, within 
a tew days after he had heard of Montrose’s death, 
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The Whig historians have hitherto, almost with- 
out contradiction, represented Charles’s conduct 
in this unnatural alliance as altogether selfish and 
treacherous. That a piimce, who was already a 
seciet Catholic, and who entertamed aibitrary no- 
tions of government, should have assumed the 
guise of character, and signed the bonds, requued 
of lum by the Scottish Presbytenans, appeais to 
the conceptions of those wiiteis an act of exces- 
sive atiocity, as regards Ins character both as a 
sovereign andas aman. Yet, without laying any 
stress upon the necessity of the times, which jus- 
tifies all political actions whatever, 1t would not 
perhaps be difhcult to show, that ns conduct was 
quite consistent with the ordinary morality of 
princes and rulers. It cannot, at least, be dis- 
puted that the views of his Scottish subjects, and 
consequently their whole conduct, were quite as 
self-seekmg and uncandid as bis own. The do- 
minant party in Scotland would never have at- 
tempted to restore him, would never have troubled 
themselves with him at all, if they had not seen 
that he was a weapon which could be used with 
effect against the English sectaries, or had it not 
been at least their opinion that 1t was better for 
them to take him, with a promise to protect and 
extend their system of faith, than to submit to 
Cromwell, who was sue to exterminate it, root 
and branch. Thus, allowmg that Charles had 
no end in view but the selfish one of restoring 
himself by means of the Covenanters, what is 
there, after all, so base m his conduct ? The whole 
case was simply a league betwixt two powers of 
opposite natures, entered into for mutual conve- 
mence, and where each, as a matter of course, 
made concessions to the other. Nor can Charles 
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be justly charged with afterwaids deserting the 
cause of the Covenant. He maintained 1t so long 
as 1t could mamtam hm ; which was virtually the 
end of the tieaty. If he subsequently entered 
into different relations, and even found it nec essary 
to pioscribe the very bond wluch he had signed, 
he did nothing more than metely bow to a demand 
of the time which it must have been fatal for lim 
to resist. 

Accompanied by the Dukes of Buckmgham and 
Hamilton, the Earls of Cleveland, Bramford, Dun- 
fermline, Lauderdale, and Carnwath, the Loids 
Wentwoith, Widdrington, Wilmot, and Sinclar, 
and by various other English and Scottish cava- 
hers, Charles set sail for Scotland on the 3d ot 
June. Huis little fleet was under great danger, 
during the voyage, from the ships of the English 
Commonwealth, which had ordeis to seize him if 
possible, and carry him prisoner to London. But 
he fortunately escaped every peril, and got safe 
into the mouth of the river Spey, after a voyage 
of about twenty days. He landed at the httle 
village of Garmouth, within the embouchure of 
the Spry, on the 23d of June, but not till he had 
previously, on ship-board, signed the Covenant, 
and made solenm professions to the Scottish com- 
missioneis and clergy who accompanied him, of 
his intention to prosecute the ends of that sacred 
bond. 

As it was now in some measure become the 
policy of the Presbyterian government to encou- 
rage a loyal sentiment 1n the bosoms of the people, 
the intelligence of the safe arival of the kmng 
in Scotland was everywhere received with both 
public and private expressions of joy. ‘The news 
reached Edinburgh late in the evening of the 26th 
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of June, and immedhately, by oider of the par- 
lament, which was sittmg at the moment, the 
guns of the castle were fied, bonfires were lighted, 
trumpets sounded, and bells sung; while orders 
weie sent off to all parts of the kmgdom to ob- 
serve similar ceremomes. The people, finding 
their own humble feelings of loyalty thus counte- 
nanced, chanted songs of 1ejoicmg though the 
sticets of the caty all mght , “and next momieg,” 
says the simple annalist, Andiew Nichol, “ the 
pute [quase dicetur poor] kaill-wyves at the Tione 
wai sae overjoyed, that they saciificed then standis 
and cieillis, yea the vere stoollis they sat on, in 
ane fyre.” 

Yet, as there was gieat dangei that the presence 
of royalty might encourage the fatal erro: of ma- 
lignity, aud tend to give the kmg too much power, 
it was soon found necessary to alter this policy. 
On the city of Aberdeen, for mstance, having pre- 
sented fifteen hundied pounds to the hing, the 
pathament sent an myunction to prevent the other 
burghs through which he had to pass, on his way 
to the south, fiom domg any thing of the same 
sort.' For the same purpose, at St Andzews, one 
of then CInef men among the clergy, Mi Samuel 
Rutherfoid, told Ins majesty, m an oration, that if 
he did not act m stiet confoinuty to the moderate 
system of government laid down in the Covenant, 
“ actum est de Rege, et 16 1eg1a"—1t was all ove 
with hum and his aftans.* 

They soon gave him still more unequivocal hints 
of then intention to restiam him. Tnstead of bnine- 
mg lum to Edinbuwgh, where lus presence might 
have had an effect upon the army and upon a laige 
body of the people, they condemned him to be se- 
cluded in the palace of Falkland m Fite, a situa- 
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tion at once convenient as within a day's journcy of 
the seat of government, and which was such as to 
allow no possibility of a large court gathermg about 
him. They next proceeded to withdraw from his 
ptesence all such persons as they judged likely to 
encourage him in notions adverse to their own 
views They banished beyond seas almost all the 
English cavalers who had come over with him. 
They obliged the Scottish Engagers, or moderate 
cavaliers, to retue to their own homes. The other 
malignant noblemen or gentlemen who came for- 
ward to congratulate the kmg on his arrival, they 
permitted only to lass his majesty's hand, and then 
to return to their houses o1 places of bamshment. 

The Duke of Buckingham was almost the only 
Enghsh 1oyalist they would suffer to remain near 
the king, a fact the more wonderful, as his grace 
happened to be a man of precisely that scandalous 
manner of life which they pretended in theu acts 
to be the cause of their banishing the malignants 
from Chatles’s presence. The truth 1s that Buck- 
ingham, by taking the Covenant, by courtmg Ar- 
gyle, and affecting a great zeal for their cause, had 
succeeded m making them believe him necessary 
to then interests. The Engagers would have done 
any thing to be permitted to remain; even to the 
extent of sitting on the stool of repentance and 
submitting to be 1ebuked by the munister, in the 
face of the congregation, for the irreligious degree 
of loyalty which they had displayed. But, with 
the exception of the Earls of Dunfermline and 
Crawford, the forme: of whom actually sat to be 
rebuked 1n his own seat in the chw ch of Dunferm- 
line, none were admitted upon even these hard 
terms. To give the reader some idea of the mgour 
with which the Presbyterian or Argyle faction pro- 
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secuted then object, the following anecdote may 
be 1elated 

The Earl of Carnwath having one day entered. 
the Prvy-chamber at Falkland, when the Marquis 
of Aigyle was alieady there, the marquis taxed 
him with prestmption for commg mto sucha place, 
when he well knew that by the Act of Classes he 
was rendered mfamous and mcapable of serving the 
king. Cainwath, unable to resist, went up to fis 
majesty, and mify:med lm that, however good 
friends they were, it appeared that they must now 
pait he only hoped that he would never have any 
about him less faithtul than Wnmself. As he tuned 
to leave the 100m, he sad to Atgyle, “ This 1s 
your dome, but I value it not. Then comme 
into the Presence-chamber, the eal went up to the 
table or cloth of state, by one side of which stood 
the Earl ot Cassillis, wlile Sn Aircbald Johnston 
of Wariiston and Sir John Cliesly, two noted wild 
men, stood upon the other. But, the madent which 
had yust oceued in the Privy-chamber bemg ahea- 
dy known here, and a resolution having been taken 
on the subject, Mi Wood, a dergyman, bechoned 
his lordship away to the door. When they were 
without, Lord Carnwath said to Wood, “Su, I hope 
God will forgive me, will not you *” on which the 
haughty presbyter turned away, without speaking 
a woid. Ca:mwath then left the comt. aud happy 
was it for him that he did 50, fo. Waimston and 
Chiesly had alieady given orders to Sn James Bal- 
four, the Lord Lyon, to seize and hang him mune- 
diately, unless he should have departed.” 

The servants and fiends thus taken away from 
the hing were replaced by others of a perfectly o1- 
thodox complexion. Hs life-guaid was composed 
of the sons of the chief Covenanters, and command. 
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ed by Lord Luin, eldestson of the Mai quis of Argyle 
No sort of person whatever was peintted to ap- 
proach him, unless previously approved by the hak. 
His meanest servants were obliged to show that 
they had subsaibed the Covenant. It was, how- 
ever, upon the clergy, who Closely surrounded hun, 
that the ruling party Chiefly depended for the means 
of heepmg bun m check. These persons were 
scarcely ever out of Ins presence, Under the pre- 
tence of instractmg him m the true religion, they 
thiust themselves mito his very bedioom’ They 
approached hnn with the ceremomals due to his 
nomial 1ank, uncovered themselves before dani, 
hnelt when they presented any thmg to inn, and 
were 10 all appearance lus devoted slaves, but im 
ther Convetsation they took all the freedoms which 
they esteemed themselves eutitled to, mv virtue ot 
then supposed ofhce of nnuisters of Cliist. If he 
played at caids, danced, or even mdulged too free- 
ly m more mnocent modes of relaxation and amuse- 
ment, they overwhelmed Inm with mvectives and 
rebukes. Every day he was obliged to attend for 
several hiows to then endless prayers and ser- 
mons, both of winch alike were generally nothmeg 
moe than vitupeiative orations regaiding his own 
sins and those of Ins famly. On Sunday, dung 
winch he was not permitted so much as to walk 
abroad, he was nauseated with an extiao1dmaty 
dose of then discoutses, and a still move mtoler- 
able quantity was administered on what were called 
days of humiliation and fast. Burnet relates that, 
ona particular fast-day, when he Inmself was pie- 
sent, the unfortunate king had to sit out sia long 
sermons, Wlich were preached end-long, without 
intermission, and which lasted almost fiom moins 
ing till meght.’ 
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While he was undergoing this system of penance, 
which his tutors esteemed a necessary probation 
preparatory to lis becoming king, they took care 
that he should not possess the least degree of royal 
authonty. They managed every thing themselves, 
from the levying of Ins army down to the appomt- 
ment of Ins menals. It 1s probable that they 
would have ticated him with even greater cruelty, 
but foi the necessity of keeping him in heart, as a 
set-off agamst the Commonwealth of England, 
which was now threatening to mvade the country, 
and which they knew they could never hope to 
cope with, unless to a certain degree countenanced 
by the king and his friends. 

The men at the head of affairs in England had 
watched with great care and anxiety the whole 
progress of what a pamphleteer of the time was 
pleased to call “ the Intrigues of Jockey with jus 
young King ,”° and, as these were decidedly hostile 
to their new government, they soon formed a reso- 
lution of entering upon active measures against the 
Scots. They first published a declaration, showing 
that while they had no design to rmpose ther own 
mode of government upon Scotland, and only 
wished mutual forbearance on that score, the Scots 
weie evidently inspued with a wish to brmg back 
the government of both countries to that monar- 
chical system which it had cost them so much blood 
to extirpate, and which was so decidedly incom- 
patible with the civil as well as religious mterests 
of all good Britons. To prevent the Scots, they 
said, from destroying themselves, to prevent them 
from breaking their own boasted Covenant, to pre- 
vent them from plunging the island from end to 
end once more into blood, they declared themselves 
obliged to invade them with an army. They ex- 
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pressed themscly es extremely sorry to be thus m ap- 
pearance the fist breakers of the Covenant, which 
had obliged both nations not to make war upon 
each othe: without thee months’ warnng;: but 
they took all the woild to witness, if the Scots 
had not provoked them to it by previously bieak- 
ing that sacied bond m spuit, if not m terns. 
Finally, as they professed then expedition to be 
one rather of mercy and Inotherly kindness, than 
of uncomplomising hostility, as they were willing 
to chastise with the 10d, 1ather than to punish 
with the swoid, they promised to do no harm to 
those who were seduced through we: eESt and 
who should immediately 1etuin to reason.” Ta- 
ving, accordmgly, mustered an army of sixteen 
thousand men, winch they thought proper to place 
under the command of Cromwell, they were 1eady 
to counteract the policy of then northern nethren 
almost as soon as Charles had Janded m the coun- 
try. 

The mtelhgence of Croinwell’s preparations to 
invade them occasioned some alarm in Scotland , 
an alarm which acquned no small additional force 
among the common people, from the reports of the 
cluelties which he had just been practismg for the 
redaction of Treland. It was, however determined 
by the parhament, that an army of thnty thousand 
men should be rarsed tor the defence of the coun- 
try. To retard Cromwell's march, all that fertile 
country which Les betwixt Berwick and the ci 
pital, was laid waste and deserted by its inhali- 
tants, and the whole force of the kingdom was 
gathered to receive him, behind a stiong Ime of 
fortifications which extended fiom Edmburgh to 
Leth. The command of the army was given no- 
nnnally to the venerable Earl of Leven, but was 
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in reality enjoyed by his more juvenile and active 
namesake David Leslie. 

There was now something extremely piquant 
and interesting in the attitudes of the various par- 
ties which composed the British public. On one 
side we see the Presbyte1ans, Scottish and Eng- 
lish; a large party of men, who, for the sake of 
altering pudding for cake, had embroiled their 
country m a civil war; who had eventually been 
overpowered by the very demons they had conju- 
red up to aclneve their dreadful purposes , and who 
were now seeking, by a coalition with the power 
they had originally assailed, to protect themselves 
from their revolted servants. On the other side 
stands the Sectarian army, formerly the servant 
but now the master of the other; a band of intract- 
able enthusiasts, pretending to be independent of 
all government civil and 1eligious, actuated by the 
most extravagant and imcalculable views, and 
trampling under then armed heels every interest 
and privilege of the community, yet, in all their 
indomitable wildness, as docile to the hinted will 
of one powerful spnit, then favounte and their 
leader, as the bridleless steed of Arabia 1s to the 
flexures and inclinations of his master’s person. 
Aside from the positions of both, are the Cavaliers ; 
depressed, ruined, and despised, but enteitammg 
hopes to get their own back, and see their pation 
restored, in the event of the other two parties falling 
into a quarrel. 

It was on the 16th of July, only a fortmght af- 
ter the news of Charles's Janding had reached Lon- 
don, that Cromwell crossed the Tweed with his 
army, for the purpose of reducing this kingdom, 
hitherto unconquered, to the will of the English 
Commonwealth. As his men left the liberties of 
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Berwick, and for the first tame trode Scottish 
giound, they uttered a vehement shout, to express 
the enthusiasm with which they entered on a cam- 
paign, calculated, as they expressed it, to extend 
the reign of the saints on earth.!° It was soon dis- 
covered, howeve1, that this would not be so easy 
a matte: as had been at first anticipated. 

The desolation of the country was a most sel1- 
ous obstacle to the piogiess of the saints. Not 
only was the giound destitute, to use the language 
of the time, of every thing im the shape of leat and 
ear, root and bianch," but the very people had 
1etired out of sight. In recollection, perhaps, of 
the forme practices of the nation i cases of in- 
vasion from England, the Scottish Estates had 1e- 
solved upon a desultory system of warfae, by 
which the enemy might be gradually weakened 
and intimidated, without ever coming to a se1ious 
engagement. The Enghsh, therefore, as they ad- 
vanced into Berwickshire, saw no Scotsmen ca- 
pable of bearing aims, except such as suddenly 
appeaied around them in small parties, for the pur- 
pose of cutting off ther stiagglers and intercept- 
ing then supphes of provisions. ‘This was m 
strict obedience to the orders of government, by 
which peisons of every rank and condition were 
forbidden, unde) pain of death, to approach the ac- 
cuised aimy of Sectaries, for the purpose of assist- 
mg them. The better to enforce this order, the 
ministers had taken care to mspuie the lowe o1 ders 
with a salutary feeling of horror and fear for the in- 
vaders. They told them, and Cromwell’s late pio- 
ceedings in Ireland almost justified the assertion, 
that 1t was the intention of the Enghsh to Jall, or 
at least to cut off the right hands of all Scotsmen 
capable of beamg aims, and to burn with hot 
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10ns the breasts of all women capable ot bearing 
children. Accoidingly, at all the little towns 
which he successively passed through, he found 
scarcely a single male person betwixt the ages ot 
sx and sixty, and no women except such as were 
exempt by age from the fate with wluch he was 
supposed to have threatened them. The few 
wretched ceatures that 1emamed, old men and 
women, bed-ud persons and childien, met lim 
on then knees, with supplications that he would 
spate ther lives. In the whole couse of Jus 
mach from Berwick to Edmburgh, he did not see 
ten men/? He published mantestoes as he went 
along, callmg upon the people to retutn to then 
homes, and assuumg them that he designed them 
no harm; but these had not time to operate betore 
the occasion was past. Accordingly, as 1t was not 
always possible to diaw provisions fiom the ships 
which ghded along the coast in attendance upon his 
motions, anc as the1e was nowhere any good lodging 
to be obtamed, his men soon began to exclaim that 
Captam Cold and Captain Hunger foimed an ene- 
my more dieadful than that wlich they had been 
led to expect, or which they had undertaken to 
cope with’ During the last sia days of lus march, 
his men were actually 1educed to the necessity, so 
pecuhatly grievous to Englishmen, of feeding on 
biead and water.) 

On aruving at Musselburgh, six miles {10m the 
capital, Cromwell established Jus magazine and 
head-quarteis at the mansion-house of Stoney-lnll, 
and led forwad a paity to view the works of the 
enemy. On the same day, July 29, King Chailes 
was brought down by his tutors fiom Stnjing to 
Leith, and permitted to salute the army. Nealy 
forty thousand men, it 18 said, had collected on 
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the Links of Leith, to defend then hing and reli- 
yon fiom the attacks of Cromwell. Among them 
were many Englishmen, both of the Presbyterian 
and cavaher factions, who identified their interests 
on this occasion with those of the Scottish Es- 
tates. Yet all this enthusiasm wus destined to be 
m van. ‘The 1uling party, afiaid to admit any 
other interest than their own into tlus grand enter- 
piise, subjected the unmense torce collected to a 
puigation, as they called it, by winch, as no man 
could be accepted who was not a thorough adhe- 
rent of the Presbyterian Clinch of Scotland, many 
thousands of the bravest and best of the army were 
forced to 1etue. At the very moment when King 
Chasles came up to salute them on the Links of 
Leth, the army was undergomg this unhappy 
process, and he had the moi tification to see his very 
best fiends turned away from Ins service before 
Ins face. ‘The forces which 1emamed, mstead of 
bemg called the hing’s army, as was customary 
in former times, and as 1s Customary at the pie- 
sent day, were mvested with the anomalous title 
of the huk auny. If we are to beheve Father 
Hay and othe: Tory lustoians, there were none 
lett, atter the pw gation, but knaves and cowards ,!° 
Lut the purgeis, at the tame, gave a very different 
account of the matter. It was better, they said, 
to fight then enemies with a handful of elect and 
godly people, than with nnighty arms Joaden with 
sing Which, like Acan’s wedge, would suiely be the 
cause of then destiuction.!¢ With tlis hittle army 
of samts, they assured the people that they did not 
entertain the least doubt of gamug a victory over 
the accursed sectaiies. If God did not enable them 
to do so, and faled to espouse the cause of Ins 
own people agamst lis own enemics, some of them 
VOL. I 7 
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did not scruple to declare he should no longer be 
then God. 

Alas, 1t was soon found that mere religious 
fervour, if nmsupported by some share of worldly 

rage and experience, will do little in military 
affairs On Ciomwell’s advancing to Restaliug, a 
place about half a mile fiom the Scottish trenches, 
a party was sent out to skirmish with him, under 
the command of Su James Halket. A 1encontie 
took place, which was witnessed by the king from 
the battlements of Edinburgh Castle ; but the Scots 
could stand no time against the well-disciplimed 
soldiers of Cromwell. He beat them back with 
great slaughte: to then Jeaguer, which he would 
pethaps have entered sword in hand after them, had 
he not been checked by a flank fire fiom the forti- 
fications of Leith. On his retuing that evening to 
Musselburgh, which he only did m consequence of 
the inclemency of the weather, another, and a 
stionger patty, unde: the command of Colonel 
Montgomery, son to the Earl of Eglintoune, made 
an insidious circuit of nearly thirty miles, and fell 
upon his flank, just as he had joined his main body 
at Musselbuigh. But the English, incensed be- 
yond measure at the o1ders which they heard given 
forth by then assailants, that they should give the 
accursed Sectaries no quarter, repelled the assault 
with an extraordinary degiee of spirit ; killed near- 
ly a hundred of the Scots ; took an immense num- 
ber prisoners, and drove back the rest in disgrace 
to Edmburgh.” At this skirmish, it 1s a somewhat 
remarkable fact, the English discovered that there 
weie English cavaliers mingled with the Scottish 
puritans, by hearing several of them, as they fell, 
uttering the characteristic phrase, “ God damn 
me.”'® Qne of them, as he eapired, was heard to 
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mutter, “ Damn me, I'll go to my hing.” It 
would thus appear that, at this paiticular period, 
the purgation just described had not been altoge- 
ther completed. Cromwell, next day, to testify 
his real good-will to the Scots, and endeavour to 
gain upon thei affections, sent all the wounded 
back to Edinburgh in carts, and was even so kind 
to one particular person of distinction, who had 
been sorely hurt, as to transport him to the camp 
in his own cairiage. 

The Scottish estates and kirk boasted in their 
public documents, of having done immense execu- 
tion upon the cnemy, in both these renconties ; 
but the feeling of the people was, that they had re- 
ceived moie mischief by them than they had occa- 
sioned to Cromwell, ‘There even seems to have 
been a depression of spirit in the Scottish army, in 
consequence of then losses. Balfour informs us, 
that one nobleman, whom he delicately calls the 
Eal of W, was so much affected next morning, 
that, on being summoned to march out with a 
paity, he sent a message back to the leutenant- 
general, to the effect that “ he could not goe out 
upone service till he had his breakefaste.” “ The 
breakefaste,” continues the annalist, ‘“‘ was, foure 
hours in getting, untill the lieutenant-general, being 
previly advertised by a secrett friend, that my lord 
was peaceably minded that morning, sent him ex- 
press orders not to marche, to save his 1eputation. 
On this, the gallants of the aimy raised a proverbe, 
that ‘they would not goe out on a partey untill 
they got their breakefaste.’ ”*° 

The want of provisions, and the impossibility of 
landing them at Musselburgh, obliged Cromwell, 
soon afte: this, to retire to Dunbar, where some 
vessels, sent by the English parlhament, were wait- 
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ing to land then stores. As soon as his back was 
tuined, the mimisters of Edmbuigh gave God 
thanks “ for sending the Sectatian army back the 
way they came, and flinging such a teiror into 
their heats, as made them fly when none pur- 
sued.” C:omwell, however, stayed only to land his 
provisions, before he was again on the march back 
to Edinburgh , which caused the Scottish deigy, 
says W Intelocke, to be somewhat ashamed of their 
premature thanksgiving Before he 1etuined to 
Musselburgh, General Leslie had issued an onder, 
“ that the gude women of that town (for such are 
the terms in which it 1s reported by Wintelocke) 
should aw come away wy’ their gear, and not stay 
to bake o1 biew for the English aimy, on pain of 
death,” and thus, continues the memonialist, C1om- 
well found the town even mote forlorn than when 
he fist visited it ‘The Scottish Estates were still 
persisting in then ciuel policy of desolating the 
countiy, as the best means of getting the better of 
their mvaders = The author just quoted, 1ecoids, 
as a dieadful instance of the misery to which the 
natives wete thus reduced, that, at Clomwell’s 1e- 
turin to Dunbar fo provisions, he found the mha- 
bitants so much mm want ot food, as to pick up the 
beans fiom before the horses of Ins troopers, and 
eat the intestines of the sheep which they killed “ 

When his men had been thoroughly 1efieshed 
with then provisions, and, at the same time, duly 
animated by two days of continued exhortations 
and piayel, he drew them along to the westward 
of Indinbuigh, with the view of attacking the Scot- 
tish army im 1ea1, and thereby provoking it to an 
engagement. He pitched his camp nea Colm. 
ton, a village about three miles to the south-west 
of the city , on which the Scots diew out, and 
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faced him at Corstorphine. It was not, however, 
in the power of either army to attack the other in 
this place, as the ground which Jay between them 
was boggy, and unfit for the evolutions of horse. 
Ciomwell, therefore, lay for some days ove1look- 
ing the city, until at length, his provisions being 
exhausted, he was forced to 1etue to Musselbuigh, 
where he had established his stores, and where be 
had a number of mills continually at woik. While 
making this 1etrograde march, it 1s acknowledged 
by the histonans of both armies, that the Sc ots 
might have had him at a gieat disadvantage, by 
falling upon his flank and 1ear, winch they might 
have easily done Ciomwell, however, with his 
usual sagacity, had taken «are to select a Sunday 
fo. Ins march, a day on which he knew that the 
Scots, hke the Jews of old, would not fight upon 
any account, except in self-defence. 

He returned next day to his former position, and 
a few days more elapsed without any transaction 
of impoitance. In the meantime, the all-1uling 
Presbyterians endeavoured to obtain new conces- 
sions from the king. To vindicate themselves from 
the imputations thrown upon them by Cromwell, 
which taxed them with espousmg the cause of ma- 
hgnity, they pressed his majesty to sign a declata- 
tion, in which he should abjure all the former max- 
ims and principles of Jus family, express his ab- 
horrence of the conduct of his fathe1, and of the 
1ehgion of his mother, and promise hencetorth to 
govern expressly m accordance with the moderate 
punciples lad down m the Covenant, and with the 
interests of the Presbyterian church. Charles, for 
some time, refused to dishonour the names of his 
parents, and compromise his own politics, by sign- 
ing such a declaration ; but he was at length in- 
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duced to do it by the violence with which Ins go- 
vernors conducted themselves on Ins 1efusal 

Fortified by this charte1, which was called “ ‘The 
Dunfermline Declatation,” on account of 1ts having 
been constiucted at that town, the Scots felt 1e- 
newed confidence in the strength of then cause 
against the Sectauies. It was now with some dif- 
fieulty, that General Leslie could prevent them 
fiom 1ushing duectly agamst the enemy. A ten- 
contre actually did take place in the neighbour- 
hood of Corstorphine. Cromwell, finding hunself 
evely day giow weaker, and foreseemg that he 
could not 1emain another week in the country 
without a victory, led out a foiloin paity against 
the advanced guaid of the Scots, whom he hoped 
by this means to provoke to a general engagement. 
The Scots had the prudence to retire without fight- 
ing, though rather m obedience to the command 
of Genetal Leshe, than the wishes of the cleigy. 
Cromwell was 50 cage on this occasion, that he 
1ode a good way in advance of his men, so as to 
tempt a Scottish diagoon, who knew his petson, 
fiom having formeily fought with Jum in England, 
to turn about in Ins flight, take a dehberate aim, 
and endeavow to biing down the arch-enemy of 
the Covenant. The ball did not take effect, and 
Cromwell was so little affected by Ins dange, as 
to halloo afte: the retieating soldier, that “if he 
had been one of ns men, he would have casei ed 
him foi firmg at such a distance.”* 

At length, the situation of the English general 
became truly distiessing A malady, which an his- 
torian of the time®? calls the Country Disease,” 
had got into his camp, and affected a gieat portion 
of Ins army. His men weie also beginning to 
murmur loudly 1egarding the cold of the Scottish 
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chmate, a guevance wlich they felt pecuharly 
dung the meht, exposed as they were on the 
bleak slopes ot the Pentland Ihills, to the eastern 
sea-blasts. which were at that period of the year 
perpetually assailing them. In the impossibihty 
of fightmg the Scottish army, Cromwell] sent a 
message to its leaders, proposing to depait trom 
then country, bag and baggage, and leave them to 
govein themselves as they pleased, provided they 
would engage not to press him in his retieat. But 
that only mspred them with the greater confidence 
against him. ‘They 1nmediately sent out a paity 
towaids Musselbuigh, with the view of inte1cept- 
ing Ins provisions, and thereby reducing him to 
the pomt of capitulation. It was only by a counte1- 
movement of lis own, which he executed duimy a 
very tempestuous night, that he was able to save 
lnmselt. He drew the whole of his army, between 
night and morning, down to Musselbuigh, where 
his ships were lying, and at day-break astomshed 
the enemy, by showmg Inmscelf in the very place 
where they least expected him. He now saw 1t was 
time to take some desperate measure for his own 
ichef. It was impossible to 1emain at Mussel- 
buigh, because he could not there fortify himvelf, 
so as to hold out against the enemy for any Jength 
of tune. The only othe: place between Mussel- 
buigh and Berwick, where 1t was possible to com- 
municate with his ships, was Dunbar; and that 
was, moieovel, the only seapoit on the same tange 
of coast, which admitted of fortification. He 
therefore determimed to withdraw himselt to this 
little maiitfme buigh, and there endeavoui to en- 
trench himself tall he shoald be 1elieved fiom Eng- 
land. 


It was on Saturday the 3lst of August, that 
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he commenced this memorable retreat. That night, 
before the main pait of his troops had reached 
Haddington, the Scottish army, which had imme- 
diately come out m pursuit, fell upon his rear of 
horse, and drove it up to the rear-guard of foot. 
But a cloud, which, as he himself 1emarks in a let- 
ter, providentially came over the moon at that mo- 
ment, prevented any farther mischief. He quarter- 
ed in Haddington for the mght, and next morning 
diew out ona field to the south, and offered battle 
to the enemy. After bravading them for a few 
hours, without provoking an attack, he :esumed his 
march, and in the evening came to Dunbar, where 
he immediately began to entrench himself. The 
Scots followed, but not exactly in a direct ]ine. 
Drawing off to the south, they swept along the 
slopes of the Lammermuir Hills, with the view of 
intercepting his retreat to Berwick. Before the 
evening, they encamped on the Doon Hill, an emi- 
nence of four or five hundred feet, about two miles 
to the south of his position; and they also took 
care to possess themselves of a pass of peculiar 
importance, called the Peaths, by which lay the 
only road from Dunbar to Berwick. 

To give the reader a more distinct idea of the 
relative positions of the two armies, it may be men- 
tioned, that the town of Dunbar, where Cromwell 
was quarteied, lies at the eastern extremity of a 
tract of level country, extending along the south 
shore of the frith of Forth; having the sea on one 
side, the level country on the other, the Lammer- 
muir Hills on a third, and on the fourth, a strip 
of low country, along which proceeds*the road to 
Berwick. When the Scottish army lay on Doon 
Hill, which 1s the last of the Lammermuir range 
mn that direction, they had Cromwell fairly between 
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them and the sea, and it was nnpossible tor him tu 
attempt an escape by the low country on eithet 
hand, without the sk of being fallen upon and de- 
stroyed, before he reached a position of secuity, 
or could find 100m to tin himself. To use a phrase 
of his enemies, he was completely werred, 01 pent, 
into a cone: , and his only hope lay in his bemg 
able to fortify himself im his position, so as to stand 
at bay till relieved. 

The only question which then remamed foi con- 
sideration m the Scottish army, was, what they 
should do with the enemy ,—whethe tall upon nm 
and destioy im by the sword, or permit him to 
languish in the town, till he should deliver himself 
up into their hands. ‘The clagy, who attended 
the camp in great numbers, with arms in their 
hands, and composed an influential portion of the 
committee by which the army was managed, call- 
ed out in the tervour of their enthusiasm, that they 
should lose no time to give the coup de grace to the 
accursed aimy of the Sectaties; and they were 
countenanced in their oprmon by Wartiston, who 
was, perhaps, the most influential layman in the 
council.?* Leshe, on the othe: hand, along with 
his ofhveis, contended that, by lymg where they 
wele, all was sure, but that there was great hazard 
in attackme a band of gallant men under such des- 
perate cncumstances. It was the opmion of this 
genetal, indeed, that rathe: than press too severe- 
ly upon the enemy, and provoke him to a struggle 
for life o1 liberty, 1t would be bette to make way 
for him, * even with a bridge of gold,” and permit. 
Jus flee departwe into England.” It was pioposed 
in the council, that they should offer lim permis- 
sion to return to his own country, on the condition 
of leaving only his ordnance and ammunition.6 The 
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impetuosity of the clergy, however, was destined 
to prevail, and before the evening of Monday, the 
2d of September, 1t was determined that the Scot- 
tish army should draw down fiom the hill where 
it was placed, and he in 1eadiness to attack the 
enemy early next moinmg 

Cromwell spent this day m a state of mind which 
it would have been difhcult even for himself to de- 
sciibe. At no point or period of his career had he 
eve: been so near losing the whole advantages 
which his ambition had gamed for him, ove his 
fellow men. His prospects, in whatever direction 
he turned himself, were of the gloomest order. 
Should he remain at Dunbar, even supposing that 
he could hold out the town against the Scots, his 
enemies in England would be sure to give him up 
for lost, and, taking advantage of his helpless cir- 
cumstances, would again setup either the Cavalier 
or the Presbyterian interest; so that, should he 
eventually break through his present hedge of foes, 
and return to England, he would, 1n all probabili- 
ty, find the whole power of the country serned 
against him. Should he break through the Scots, 
even with his present foice, he was sure to be call- 
ed to a dreadful reckoning by his enemies, for the 
evil issue of his expedition. In case of the Scots 
overpowering and taking him captive, he was, of 
couise, @ lost man for ever : the Presbyterian inte- 
lest, 1n that case, would once mote assume an as- 
cendency, and Chailes the Second would be re- 
stored, with a limited prerogative, to the splendid 
seat which he had aimed at filling. 

Such, nevertheless, was the ardent genius of 
Cromwell, that it does not appear he ever alto- 
gether despaired, during this dreadful day. He 
had shipped off all his sick men at Dunbar, and re- 
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duced his army to about twelve thousand. He was 
holding himself in 1eadiness to put the remainder 
of lus foot on boaid his transpoits, and to seize 
some opportunity of dashing, with his mvincible 
bands of hose, through the limes of the enemy. 
Some lucky moment, he flattered Inmself, some 
especial act of providence, would still occur, to 
enable him to escape the snare that was set for lum. 
“ We wete sensible,” he afterwards declared, * of 
our disadvantages, and expelienced some weakness 
of flesh. Because of their numbeis, because of 
thew advantages, because of their confidence, be- 
cause of our weakness, because of our stiait, we 
knew we weie im the mount, yet, having support 
fiom the Lord himself, fo: ou: poo: weak faith, we 
tiusted that, in the mount, the Lord would be seen 
to find out a way of deliverance and salvation for us. 
We still had our consolations and ou hopes.”*” 
After spending an anxious forenoon in smpping 
off his sick, and in revolving all the possibilities of 
his situation, he called his principal officers toge- 
ther, and issued mstructions to the army, that the 
whole should “ seek the Lord ;” meaning that, by 
a direct and simultaneous appeal to the Almighty, 
they should endeavow: to discover his intentions 
regarding their fate. When their religious exei- 
cises had been concluded, he rose up, assumed his 
wonted serenity of manner and countenance, and, 
informing those about him, that he had felt a pe- 
cular satisfaction and enlaigement of heart during 
his prayer, bade “ them all take heart, for God had 
certainlyheard them, and would appear for them.” 
It was at the Earl of Roxburghe’s house of Brox- 
mouth, about a mile to the east of Dunbar, that he 
made this declaration. Immediately afterwards, 
6 
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taking a walk m the gardens round the house, in 
oider to obtain a last survey of the enemy for the 
evening,” he distinctly perceived them, through his 
perspective glass, begin their fatal movement down 
the face of the lull, with the view, as he 1ghtly an- 
ticipated, of giving him battle in the moinming. Al- 
most beside himself with joy, he exclaimed, in the 
accents of a sorceier who for the first time sees 
his incantations attended with eftect : “The Lord 
hath delivered them into ou hands! they are co- 
ming down to us !”’° 

1t was even as Cromwell supposed. Overcome 
by the foohsh enthusiasm of the clergy, Leshe was 
now diawing down lus troops fiom their masterly 
position on Doon Hill, towards a sloping piece of 
mound to the south-east of the English camp. 
‘They were busied all mght in making the descent ; 
and 1t was found, at the fist blush of dawn on 
Tuesday moining, that, while then limes extended 
upwaids of a mile along the whole fiont of the 
enemy, they had clustered in great numbers at their 
uight wing, apparently in the apprehension that 
Cromwell might assail that point, for the purpose 
of forcing a way to England. The Scottish lead- 
ers had not taken it to account that their men, 
by reason of their constant motion duimg the 
mght, were prevented flom enjoying that repose 
which 1s so necessary for soldiets before action ; 
noi had they taken cate, in then confidence of su- 
pellor strength, to preserve their matches from 
the rain which fell upon them as they weie de- 
scending the Inll. Ciomwell’s men weie, on the 
other hand, mspuited by the acceptance which they 
were persuaded then prayers had met with, they 
weie lefreshed by a night of secure and comfort- 
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able sleep mthen quarters; and they had, at the par- 
ticular request of Cromwell, taken the utmost care 
of their matches ; which last was a cucumstance of 
plimary importance in the military tactics of that age. 

The numbers of the Scots in the action about 
to ensue, weie neally twenty-seven thousand. 
The English did not amount to twelve thousand. 
The word of the day in the Scottish’aimy was their 
favoulite one, “ ‘The Covenant” ‘The parole of 
the Enghsh aimy was “ The Loid of Hosts.”* The 
signal of distinction for the English soldiers, was 
‘ that they were to have no white about them.” 52 

Dating the night, Ciomwell had resolved to at- 
tack the nght wing of the Scots, which intei vened 
between him and his own country , and both the 
poimt of attack and the anangements which he 
made foi 1t, show that he only aimed at an escape 
from Scotland. Ile appomted six 1egiments of 
hoise, and three 1egiments and a half of foot, to go 
to the front, unde: the chatge of Lambert, Monk, 
and other experienced officers, whule the buyades 
of Pride and Overton, and the remaining two regi- 
ments of hoise, should bring up the cannon and the 
lear. 

The attack took place between five and six in 
the moining, eie the sun had yet 1sen to dispel 
the thick, cold mists, which usually encumber the 
low grounds in Scotland during the mghts of Sep- 
tember. The light as yet only served to give to 
the English troops a few imperfect glimpses of the 
dark and long-extended lines of the enemy, as they 
stretched away, in indefinite masses, through the 
mist, which was now bieaking up fiom the low 
giound, under the advancing influence of morn. 

The Scots were still moving down the lull , and 
they had not been put into prope: order when the 
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attack was made. ‘The action commenced at the 
very eastern extiemity of the Scottish limes, where 
Leshe, as alieady mentioned, had placed most of 
his hoise, in the apprehension that that would be 
the pomt to which Cromwell would direct his 
chief strength 

For half an hour, the battle was merely an ob- 
scure struggle between the horse at the Scottish 
night flank, and Cromwell's six diagoon 1egiments, 
{o1 the possession of a pass. At length, howeve1, 
as Cromwell’s othe troops came up, and gradu- 
ally began to engage the Scottish regiments op- 
posed to them, the fight became mote general and 
extended. The Scottish horsemen, who bore the 
long lances peculiai to their country,’ and after- 
waids took to then swords, fought with gieat 1e- 
solution, and there were on that side two regi- 
ments of foot, which stood then giound against 
the cnemy’s horse til they were almost all cut to 
pieces 1n their ranks." But, as the nature of the 
ground did not peimit othe: 1egiments to come up 
to then 1elief, and as the enemy, though less nu- 
merous on the whole, had moie men actually en- 
gaped, it was soon seen that the fight was not 
equa]. Cromwell, though moie than once beat 
back, 1eturned and 1etuined to the charge, with 
that persevering solicitation of fortune, which 1s 
observed to be so invariably successful im the end. 
Lis men, conscious that every thing depended on 
their own exeitions, seconded his wishes, as uf 
they had been pait of himself. At length, when 
the crisis of the contention seemed just on the 
point of aniving, this wonderful man turned it in 
his own favour, by one of those stiokes of gemus 
wlich distinguished lim so peculiaily as a gene- 
sal and as a leader of his fellow-men. The sun 
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happening at the lucky moment to tise full and 
bioad out of the sea behind him, he exclaimed, 
with a poet’s feelmg, as he observed its 1ays for 
the first time dazzle the eyes of the enemy, “ Now, 
now let God atse, and his enemies shall be scat- 
tered !°%> Anexclamation so appropriate to the 
excitement of the occasion, and which expressed 
so stiong a conviction on ns own pat of the pie- 
sence and favom of the God of Battles, had an in- 
stantaneous effect upon his men. Fully inspired 
with the idea that the Deity had, both on the pre- 
ceding evening, and at this moment, spoken his 
favour thiough their general, they fell upon the 
enemy with an impetuosity which nothing could 
withstand. The Scottish 1egiments, from that 
moment, to use another emphatic phrase of Crome 
well, became as stubble to then swords. 

A flight then ensued. ten times mote disastious 
to the Scots than the battle could possibly have 
been, though they had contmued to fight till sun- 
set. ‘Uhe horse 1egiments, as they turned to fly 
from the face of the enemy, broke and routed the 
foot regiments which stood behind them. Once 
effectually disordered, 1t was impossible to turn 
these men, howevei fresh, to the least account 
Tt was in vain that then ministers stood amongst 
them, assuing them of victory, and implong 
them to continue fighting Stiuck with despan at 
the moment they saw the horse give way, they 
immediately threw away then aims, and fled froin 
the field The sun, at ns 11simg, had shone full mn 
the faces of seven and twenty thousand confident 
men, who, in then umty of put pose and splendour ot 
aulay, formed an object, so to speak, of the most 
ternble respectability. Three minutes afte: wards, 
his long level rays fell upon the bachs of a con- 
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fused and dismayed rabble, which had im a mo- 
ment renounced its late noble character and power, 
and become a thing the most helpless and con- 
temptible that could be conceived. It almost ap- 
peared to the eyes of thei: enemies, that the sun, 
or the divinity which he might be supposed to re- 
present, had obeyed the daring appeal of Crom- 
well, and occasioned the sudden and miraculous 
change which they now saw befoe them. 

In the flight which ensued, the English dragoons, 
to use the cruel language of Ciomwell’s own dis- 
patches, had the execution and killing of the Scot- 
tish foot for nearly fourteen miles. Whatever 
feelings of rancour the English had previously en- 
tertained for the Scots, whether on the abstract 
score of their religious differences, or on the more 
immediate and exciting account of the taunts with 
which the Scots had treated them im their late 
day of distiess,’*° were now amply revenged upon 
the unhappy soldiers of the Covenant ; three thou- 
sand of whom, at a moderate calculation, were 
soon stretched lifeless upon the harvest fields m 
the direction of Edinburgh, while at least ten thou- 
sand wounded and dejected wietches remained 
prisoners on the field of battle. An extraoidinary 
degree of virulence seems, indeed, to have charac- 
terised this terrible chase. In the words of Cla- 
rendon, “ no quarter was given till the pursuers 
were weary of killing.” Peculiar severity was ex- 
ercised upon the clergymen who composed so pio- 
minent a body in the Scottish army. Many of 
them were cut down while in the very act of 
bawling out assurances of tictory to their soldiers ; 
others were designedly slashed by the Sectanan 
ria a in the face, with the view of disfiguring 
them. 
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The people resident on the tract of counny 
over which the chase extended, have many tradh- 
tionary anecdotes, to show the perseveling tan- 
cout with which the Enghsh dragoons pursued their 
bloody work. One of them 15 of so striking and 
affecting a natute, as to be perhaps worthy of 1¢- 
lation. ‘The Laud of Lawhouses, a small estate 
about seven miles westwaid from Dunbai, was at 
the battle, perhaps a» much fiom affection to the 
10yal cause as tothat ofthe Covenant. He fledactoss 
the ‘Tyne, towards his own house, and he had just 
reached that place, which he calculated would 
be one of 1efuge, and was on the pomt of entei- 
ing 168 open door-way, when a diagoon who had 
tollowed hard belund nm, ahghted fiom his horse, 
and, steadying Ins carabine along the tuunk of a 
laige tree, which is still ported out, shot the un- 
foitunate gentleman dead upon his own threshold. 

Many other men of distinction fell on this 
dieadful day; in patticula, Winram, Land of 
Libberton, one of the Committee of Estates, and 
a gentleman who had figuied more or less promi- 
nently in all the transactions of the last twelve 
yeas, Sir Robert Scott, Su Wilham Douglas of 
Kukness,”” and Sir John Haldane of Gleneagles 
Two generations of the ancient family of Home 
of Wedderburn were lulled together , that 1s to say, 
both the Zaerd and the Young Lard, (his son, ) 
one of whom was a colonel and the other a heu- 
tenant-colonel There were in all eight colonels 
hilled, beng the fourth part of the whole number 
of colonels present. 

Among the ten thousand plisoners taken by 
Ciomwell, were twelve heutenant-colonels, sx 


majors, thirty-seven captains, seventy-five leute- 
2A 
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nants, seventeen coinets, two quaiter-masters, a 
hundred and ten ensigns, and fifteen sergeants. He 
also took two hundred stands of colours, and thir- 
ty-two pieces of ordnance, together with all then 
arms, ammunition, tents, and baggage. In oppo- 
sition to the enormous loss of the Scottish army, 
Ciomwell had only about thirty men killed. 

The fist of Cromwell's actions after the battle, 
was to call Ins men together on the field, and 
retuin public thanks to the Almighty for so glo- 
rious an instance of his favour His next care 
was to provide for the telief of the wounded, and 
the disposal of the prisoners Not only did he 
set all his surgeons to work upon the former, but 
he permitted their relations to come to the field, 
with carts, and transport them away to their own 
homes Being encumbered with the numbe: of 
his prisoners, he sent a thousand of such as were 
wounded, in a compliment, to the Countess of 
Winton, to be disposed of as she might think pro- 
per, and he released fou: thousand more, chiefly 
old men and boys, upon their parole. ‘The 1est 
he sent under a guaid into England, whithe 
they went, says Whitelocke, “ cursing their king 
and clergy foi ensnaling them in misery.” A gieat 
portion of these unhappy persons afterwards fell 
victims to a disease which attacked them at Dur- 
ham, m consequence of eating too freely of raw 
cabbage. The rest were sold by the English par- 
liament, as slaves, and sent to Batbadoes. 

Cromwell spent the next day at Dunbar, in 
writing letters to the House of Commons, and to 
his own relations,” regarding his victory. The 
patliament was so much overjoyed at thie intelli- 
gence, as to return him a public vote of thanks, 
and to order that all the colous he had taken 
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might be hung up beside those taken two years 
before at Preston, in Westminster Hall. ‘They 
also o1dered medals, with suitable devices, to be 
distributed among the commen soldiers, n token 
of their approbation and gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


———'* Grievous has the expiation been ” 
How 


Tie wieck of the Scottish army, which, as 
might be supposed, chiefly consisted of horse, tell 
back upon Stuling, without attempting to defend 
Edinburgh, which Cromwell therefore obtained 
possession of, without striking another blow. Mil- 
ton, ina panegyi¢ wlich he wrote upon the 1¢- 
publican general, says, that the fame of Ins victory 
at Dunbar, did more for him than the victory it- 
self, as thunde1 1s attended with more fatal effect, 
in the ter101 which it produces, than what is even 
experienced fiom the vivid and immediate hght- 
mng! A week, indeed, had not elapsed after 
“ the Tyesday’s chase”—for so the battle was call- 
ed by the Scots—before he had made Iimself 
master of all that valuable part of Scotland which 
hes to the east and south of Falkuk, includimg 
Leith and the capital, and only excepting Edin- 
burgh castle. 

Severe, however, as the blow might he consider- 
ed to the countiy, 1t was by no means a matter of 
universal lament in Scotland. The destroyed army 
had consisted almost exclusively of the rigid Pres- 
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byterians, who proposed to adimt Charles to his 
government with the heavy restrictions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, which have been described. By their 
destinction, so long as the Engagers and loyalists 
remained, Chailes was 1athe: relieved from thral- 
dom than depiived of support. Accordingly, both 
he and the loyalists secretly rejoiced 1n the aftuir. 
They rightly anticipated, that, to defend the coun- 
tiy fiom Cromwell, and to push the Royal and the 
Covenant interests, recourse must be had to them. 
By that means, he and his fiends would naturally 
become possessed of the chef power of the country ; 
and, im the event of a triumph over Cromwell, 
would be able to mould the proposed reformation 
of the British monarchy to their own will. 
Cromwell would have pushed his conquest to 
Stuling, and expelled the members of government 
who 1esided there; but he was prevented by the 
weather, and by the strength of then position. He 
had to content himself, durmg what remained of 
the season, with laying siege to Edinburgh castle. 
Here, a most amusing affan took place. The mini- 
sters of the distiict had, after the battle of Dunbar, 
taken refuge in this castle. Cromwell, witha ge- 
nerous and liberal wish to provide for the instruc- 
tion of the people, sent up a simple note to the 
Governor, engaging to protect his clerical guests, 
provided that they would come out and resume 
their ordmary duties. They 1etuined a wordy 
answer, through the Governor, professing a non- 
rehance upon his promise, and farther treating him 
and his religious party with much abusive lan- 
guage. Cromwell received this Jette: with all the 
surprise which men generally feel, when an in- 
tended act of kindness 1s anticipated by a rude re- 
fusal. It was the policy, however, of his consti- 
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tuents, and it seems to have been consistent with 
his own wishes, to endeavour by all possible 
means to conciliate and reduce the unreason- 
able spnit which had now got into the Scottish 
Presbyterians ; and he thought proper, m a reply 
at gieater length, wlich he wiote with his own 
hand, to argue the pomt with them, and renew Ins 
pioffer. A controversy then took place between 
the two patties, which scarcely any person now 
living could read without a feeling of admuation 
for the fair and straight-forward good sense of 
Cromwell, and of pity for the mean and crooked 
arguments of Ins adversauies, But the most 1e- 
markable pomt about the whole affair, was the at- 
tempt which each paity made to convince the other, 
that 2é was “ the favoured of the Lord ’—the Isiael 
of modein times. Cromwell, with a spit of ma- 
hicious Waggery, asked them whether the Lord had 
not declared against them, by the issue which he 
had seen fit to give to the late battle. They answer- 
ed by pretending that that was only a tual of their 
faith: the Lond, they said, had thought prope: to 
Inde Ins face fiom the sons of Jacob for a time, 
Ciomwell, howeve1, reminded them of some es- 
pressions they had used before the battle, by which 
it appeared, that they were prepared to consider a 
victory on then patt, as an unequivocal indication 
of Almighty favour, and he demanded, with great 
reason, that they should now esteem then defeat 
asa proof of the reverse. A regular appeal had 
been made by the two contending parties to the 
Almighty, for the purpose of discovering which he 
was inclined to approve ; and he, by granting vic- 
tory to the Independents, had fairly given the 
woild to understand, that they were henceforth 
Ins chosen people. 
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To say the tinth, these unhappy enthusiasts 
were wonderfully puzzled to account for thei: late 
misfortune Some of them, m then pulpits, did not 
sciuple to mform the divimty whom they thought 
they woishipped, that it was little to them to lose 
then lives and estates, but they really could not 
conceive how he permitted Azmself to lose so much, 
by the destiuction of “ his elect and chosen flock.”* 
At last, after a good deal of beating about for 
1easons, they found an excellent one 1n the sins of 
the hing, and him, of couse, they unmediately 
made a scape-goat, for the vindication of jis whole 
people. At a fast which they held thoughout 
those paits of the kingdom still in then power, 
they unsciupulously ascribed then defeat to the in- 
dignation of the Deity, at then complying with 
one who, in addition to his other sins, and those 
of his relations, dead and alive, had been led into 
the Covenanted work, not by 1¢al good-will or 
godliness, but by mere lust tor an earthly ciown. 
One of the most infunate of the sect—M1 Guthry 
of Stirlng—openly asseited from the pulpit, that, 
“even although the king’s own healt we1e as up- 
uight as that of King David, God would no more 
paidon the sins of his father’s house for his sake, 
than he did the sins of the house of Judah, on ac- 
count of the goodness of the holy Josiah.” It 18, 
indeed, insinuated by an English gentleman who 
attended the court at this period,’ that, if these 
men had now got their will, they would willingly 
have suisendered the hing to Ciomwell, as “ the 
cursed thing that troubled the peace of Isiael.” It 
is at least a certain fact, that the party now began to 
have aleaning towards theimvade1 , finding, it would 
appeal, gieater afhnity m his political and 1ehgious 
views to their own, than they found in those winch 
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the king was beginning to manifest. When thie 
question was agitated mn the Committee of Estates 
at Stirling, whether the Royalists should now be 
admitted to the army, Su John Chiesly, an en- 
thusiast of the deepest dye, started from his seat, 
clapped his hand upon his swoid, and, protesting 
that he would 1ather jom with Cromwell than 
with them, left the house in a transpoit of mdig- 
nation. 

It was now, however, seen by the sensible pait 
of the nation, that the country could be no longet 
defended upon the nairow principles of these un- 
woildly zealots. There was also reason to appie- 
hend that, if the malignants were not presently ad- 
mitted, they would seize the powe: which the ri- 
gid party withheld. Since the destruction of the 
sacred army at Dunbar, the malignants had become 
decidedly the stiongest party in the kmgdom ; and 
it almost appeared that, m order to sectie the go- 
vernment, they only required to make a motion to- 
waids its seat and 1ts symbols. 

Chanles precipitated the conclusion by a singular 
personal enterprise, which is known in Scottish: 
lustory by the epithet of “ the Start.” In conse- 
quence of an ar1angement with some of the north- 
ern cavaliers, he left Perth on the 4th of October, 
without a single attendant, and riding with great 
speed, reached an appointed place of rendezvous 
m the braes of Angus, early next day. There he 
was disappointed to find that, owing to a mistake 
as to the day, none of his firends were assembled. 
He spent the night in a wretched hut, attended by 
only a few Highlanders, and next morning he was 
overtaken by a troop of the Covenanting horse, thie 
leader of which solicited him to1eturn. He con- 
sented to do so, and he arrived at Perth on the se- 
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cond evening after he had left 1t. The msurrec- 
tion contemplated by the loyalists was thus pre- 
vented ; but the Piesbyterians were, nevertheless, 
impressed with so strong a notion of their danger, 
that they saw fit, at once to admit him to their 
councils, and the cavaliers nto their army ; only 
requiring a subscription of the Covenant as a qua- 
lification. For the same 1eason, they caused him 
to be ciowned at Scone, January 1, 1651 ; before 
which period, Cromwell had succeeded mn 1educing 
Edinburgh castle. 

This revolution, so favourable to the king, was 
achieved by what would now be called a mode- 
rate party of the church, and was bitterly, though 
ineffectually, opposed by one of a more infurate 
character. ‘The former party, on account of their 
having, in technical language, resolved upon the 
measure, were termed Resolutioners ; the latter, 
from their protesting against 1t, were called Pro. 
testers ; and these two names, for many years, dis- 
tinguished the opposite religious interests of the 
kingdom. The protesters fairly seceded from any 
concern in public affairs. They endeavoured to 
erect themselves into a distinct army, under Stra- 
chan, the officer who overthrew Montrose; and 
for some time they paraded though the south- 
west province of the country, professing to acknow- 
ledge no interests but those of Christ and the na- 
tion. At length, having impiudently fallen upon a 
party of Cromwell’s dragoons, at Hamilton, they 
were worsted to such a degree, as never again to 
make an appearance on the field. It 1s somewhat re- 
markable, and might almost be held as justifying 
Cromwell’s interpretation of the decrees of Provi- 
dence, that this party were almost the only suffer- 
eis by the war which they themselves had contri- 
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buted se materially, by their fantastic enthusiasm, 
to biing into the country. Jt is remarked by a 
contemporary historian, that, “ at Musselburgh, 
Dunbar, and Hamilton, the honest men, some how 
or other, got all the saddest blows.’* 

During the winter, the two aimies lay inactive, 
Cromwell at Edinburgh and Linhthgow, and the 
king at Surling. There was stil] an external re- 
verence for the Covenant maintained im the 1oyal 
camp. Yet the sentiment of malignancy seems to 
have been also very predominaut. Whaitelocke, for 
instance, gravely 1ecords, as a proof of the ram- 
pancy of a cavalier spit, that one of the Seottish 
colonels had been heard to say, that he hoped to 
see the day when their colouis, mstead of the 
watch-words they had hitherto borne, would be 
adorned with the insci1ption, more suitable to is 
views in taking up arms, “ For tobacco, stiong wa- 
ters, and i 

No active proceedings took place till the sum- 
mer was considerably advanced. At length, after 
Cromwell had used every means to tempt the Scot. 
tish army from its entrenchments at the Torwood, 
he resolved upon the strange expedient of crossing 
over the Forth at Queensferty, and falling between 
Charles and the country from which he drew his 
supplies. To meet a body of about four thousand, 
which he threw into Fife, the Scots dispatched a 
rather superior force, unde: the charge of Sir John 
Brown, and a collision took place at Inverkeithing, 
in the neighbourhood of the point where the Eng- 
lish had landed. The Scots, for a long time, fought 
with great resolution; the Highland portion of their 
party displaying, what might be considered, an 
extraordinary degree of courage even for them. 
Yet all was unavailing against the steady disci- 
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plined valour of the republican soldiers. Two thou- 
sand of the Scots were killed; six hundied taken 
prisoners, including their commander ; and, amidst 
the spoils of the field, were about sixty stands of 
colours. Ciomwell’s paity immediately posted on 
to Perth, which suriendered to them upon sum- 
mons ; and thus he had by one blow destroyed the 
value of the king’s position at the Toi wood. 

Charles, howevei, took at this juncture a step 
still more bold and decisive than his opponent’s, and 
which seemed, at first sight, calculated, in a great 
measure, to neutralize his success. Leaving him 
to enjoy the fruits of his victory at Perth, the young 
king raised the Scottish army from its position, and 
led 1t forward into England, which was now, by 
reason of Cromwell's absence, quite unprotected. 
Cromwell only learned what had taken place a day 
after the army had proceeded on its enterprise. 
He immediately dispatched a message to quiet the 
alarms of his own patliament, then sent off Lam- 
bert with a large body of horse to hatass the rear 
of the Scottish army ; and, lastly, followed him- 
self, with all the strength he could muster, except 
a small body which he left with General Monk, to 
keep the country quiet behind him. Chailes, who 
was now generalissimo of the army, with the Duke 
of Hamilton and David Leshe under him, march- 
ed on, with astonishing rapidity, endeavouring 
everywhere to rouse the English cavaliers and Pres- 
byterians. 

The eyes of all men wete tuined with unusual 
interest upon this expedition, the result of which 
was for some time very uncertain. Never, at any 
former period of the war, had the restoration of 
monarchy been so neal a consummation ; never 
had the republicans been so much at fault. Yet it 
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proved, after all, that the loyalists were not yet 
sufficiently consistent or united in spirit to achieve 
their purpose. As they marched through Eng- 
land, the Scots deserted in great numbers to 1e- 
gain their native country, while the English weie 
everywhere pievented from jomimg by the vigo- 
rous measures adopted by the pailiament. After 
a march of about a foitmeht, they were obliged to 
halt for refreshment at the city of Worcester ; and 
Cromwell thus got time to overtake them. With 
an army of fifteen thousand men, the republican 
general did not hesitate a moment to fall upon the 
Scots, who were now diminished from eighteen to 
eleven thousand. It was the third of Septem- 
ber, the anniversary of the battle of Dunbar , and 
Cromwell, to inspuit his men, had given out the 
same word, and the same signal, as on that auspi- 
cious occasion. For some time the royal army 
defended their entrenchments with great spirit and 
fortitude. Cromwell, according to his own con- 
fession, had never found so vigorous a resistance ; 
but the multitude of the assailants, which enabled 
them to attack the town on mote points than one, 
proved in the end irresistible. The Scottish horse 
eventually fled in the greatest disorder, carrying 
the king along with them, and the foot had then 
only the alternative of surrendering or being cut 
down. Two thousand of the vanquished army 
were slain, six thousand taken, and an immense 
quantity of valuable stores and baggage fell into 
the hands of Cromwell. The Duke of Hamilton 
was mortally wounded ; the Earl of Lauderdale, 
and many other noblemen, were among the prison- 
eis; and very few of even the common soldiery 
returned to tell the tale in their own country. 
Charles himself, after a series of adventwes and 
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escapes which only find a parallel in those expe- 
rienced by his grand-nephew in 1746, fortunately 
got safe over to Holland. 

Cromwell, having thus successively destroyed 
the military power of the two parties into winch 
Scotland was divided, found no longer any diffi- 
culty in reducing the country under the obedience 
of the English pathament. His delegate, Monk, 
experienced not the least resistance thoughout 
the whole of the Lowland district, except at Dun- 
dee, which held out for some time, in the hope ef 
bemg 1eheved. This town being taken after a 
shoit siege, Monk, in obedience to the orders of 
Cromwell, and to strike terror into the other 
towns, put the garrison and a great number of the 
inhabitants to the sword. It was only in the 
Highlands that he found any considerable resist- 
ance. The Marquis of Argyle, who had refused 
to accompany Charles in his invasion of England, 
held out a bold front at Inverary, where he had 
assembled not only his own clansmen, but also 
some pohtical and religious allies. Upon different 
views, the most of the other Highland chiefs re- 
fused to yield to the English, Not did it seem 
probable, when the nature of their country was 
considered, that they would be easily suppressed. 
Aigyle, however, was at length suipiised at Inve- 
rary. Some of the northern loyahsts at the same 
time capitulated, and others permitted themselves 
to be overawed. It 1s a somewhat curious fact, 
that many of both the cavalier and piesbyterian 
parties in Scotland yielded to Cromwell with a 
kind of good-will, atsing fiom the notion, that by 
doing so they were helping to distress each other. 

Scotland then became a mere province of Eng- 
land. The parliament mocked it for some time 
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with proposals for a federal union, and even af- 
fected to receive commissioners from its counties 
and burghs, to sit with themselves at Westmin- 
ster; but to all intents and purposes it was used 
as a conquered country. It was provided with 
judges from England, for the management of its 
courts of justice. Fortunately, the liberal views 
of the Independents as to 1eligious matters per- 
mitted them to tolerate the church-government 
and code of faith, to whrch the Scots were so 
warmly attached. It was only seen fit to deprive 
the Church of all that exorbitant external power, 
which it had of late years arrogated to itself. 
These measures, hard as they appear, were not 
merely dictated by a desue on the part of Crom- 
well to rule ove: Scotland. It would seem that 
there was an absolute necessity for them The 
different parties into which the nation was divided, 
were now so virulent against each other, and were 
so neatly balanced m point of power, that, if left 
to govern themselves, they would have been im- 
mediately precipitated into an intestine war, fatal 
to themselves and dangeious to England. To 
give an idea of the spirit of animosity which per- 
vaded the people, 1t may be mentioned, that at the 
first session of the English judges, no fewer than 
four hundred cases were laid before them, chiefly 
arising out of private quarrels. Some of these cases 
referred to facts which had taken place twenty 
years before, and for which there was no better 
proof than a forced confession before the Kirk | 
It is also remarkable, that many of the cases were 
for witchcraft. Sixty persons were accused of that 
imaginary crime in one day. The judges found so 
much malice in the charges, and so little proof to 
support them, that they dismissed the whole. Af- 
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terwards, however, the people themselves, thus 
disappointed of vengeance in a legal way, subject- 
ed the unfortunate objects of their resentment to 
the most inhuman torments, insomuch as to pro- 
duce death in several cases.° 

There was precisely the same necessity for ta- 
king the management of 1eligion out of the hands 
of the natives. The resolutioners and protesters 
—in other waids, those who were fierce for mode- 
ation, and those who were fierce for extravagance 
--were now so violently inflamed against each 
other, as to be a perfect scandal to the very name 
of religion. It may seem strange, yet it 18 per- 
fectly true, that they now scatcely ever met with- 
out ending then contioversy by an appeal to fists. 
The people themselves, whom they had so long 
wrought upon, began at length to become disgust- 
ed with their violence. In June 1652, on their 
attempting to hold a meeting at Dalkeith, “ the 
women of the town,” says the contemporary his- 
torian last quoted, 10se tumultuously, and caused 
them to dissolve. Nearly about the same time, 
the Synod of Perth, having met at that ancient 
city, to take the people to task for some symptoms 
of a similar feeling, “ the wives” came up to the 
chuich, beatmg good clubs in their hands ; when, a 
clergyman being sent out to threaten them with 
excommunication if they did not disperse, they 
seized and beat him most unmercifully. They 
then entered the church, proceeded to administer 
the same chastisement to his biethien; and final- 
ly, they put the whole Synod to rout. So terri- 
fied were the ministers by this affray, that one of 
them, meeting a soldier a little way out of town, 
fell down on his knees before him, and implored 
his mercy, every person appeating, to his affright- 
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ed imagination, an enemy prepared to destroy him. 
The rest of the membeis, when they had got to a 
safe distance, turned round, and pronounced the 
town, and especially its women, accursed unto all 
time. In 1637, the same gentlemen had declared 
the female sex above all praise for their activity in 
stoning and mobbing the episcopal clergy , but they 
now found that a bad weapon, 111 employed, may 
sometimes do more harm to him who uses it, than 
to those against whom 1t 1s directed. 

At length, Cromwell resolved to put a stop to 
these disgraceful scenes by utteily depriving the 
clergy of all conventional power. In July 1653, 
the very month when he dissolved the English 
Parhament, he also dissolved the Scottish General 
Assembly. There was something extremely me- 
lancholy in this affair; and yet, perhaps, there 
are many persons who will only consider it 1idi- 
culous. The assembly met at Edinburgh; and, 
afte: two sermons by Dickson and Douglas, pro- 
ceeded to its usual place of session. Scarcely had 
it commenced business, when Lieutenant-colonel 
Cottiel beset the house with a company of horse 
and another of foot, and, enteting 1n person, de- 
manded to know if this assemblage was authorized 
by the Commonwealth of England. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he asked if it had the 
sanction of the Commander-in-chief of the English 
forces in Scotland. This also being answered in 
the negative, he asked if 1t was permitted by the 
English commissioners for the execution of justice 
in Scotland. The moderator then informed the 
intruder that this was an ecclesiastical body, com- 
missioned by no less an authority than that of 
Jesus Christ, and meeting for the sole purpose of 
promoting his interest on earth. Cottrel, however, 
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who was but ill able to appreciate a commission of 
so spilltual a nature, immediately mounted a 
bench, and proclaimed all judicatories unlawful 
which had not authority from the parhament of 
England. They sat still; thunderstruck at what 
appeared so impious an insult of then sacred di- 
ploma. But Cottrel soon roused them to a sense 
of their real situation, by telling them, that, if they 
did not immediately depart of then own accord, he 
would order his soldiers to diag them out of the 
room. When they, accordingly, left the house, he 
surrounded them with his tioops, and led them 
along the streets of the city, towaids the West 
Poit, o1 gate, a spectacle of pity to the whole po- 
pulation. Having conducted them about a mile 
out of town, he caused them to gather into a circle 
around him, and, having environed them with his 
horse, addiessed them in a speech which probably 
expressed the precise wishes of Cromwell regard- 
ing them. He blamed them for then audacity in 
meeting, as they had done, to distuib, with their 
dissensions, a country alieady too much divided by 
other matters of dispute. He told them to depait 
from Edinburgh, befoie eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, unde pain of imprisonment. And he forbade 
them eve again to meet in a number exceeding 
thiee, if they wished to escape the same penalty. 
Thus did two companies of soldiers, at last break 
up a body, for whose interests three kmgdoms 
had been agitated for sixteen yeais with unceasing 
wa), and which had, at vatious periods throughout 
that space of time, seemed neatly the most mfluen- 
tial judicatory in the whole empire 

Hencefoith, and ever till the restoration of 
King Chatles IL in 1660, Scotland remained in 
the tianquil condition of an appanage to England, 
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kept in check by about ten thousand men, who 
were dispersed ove: the country in forts and 
stations, and in all matters yielding obedience to 
the great soldier who had subdued it. Its peace 
was only disturbed, during that petiod, by an in- 
suriection of the royalists in the Highlands, under 
the Ea:l of Glencairn and General Middleton, 
which was suppressed almost without bloodshed. 
The country was neve1 in a more prosperous, more 
peaceful, or more happy condition, than during 
these few years of bondage. Its mannets and 
manufactures were improved by the English sol- 
diery ; 1ts wealth was increased by the laige sums 
(about L 140,000 annually) which were sent 
from England to pay the army; and the people 
found a degree of humane justice in the English 
judges, and even in the military commandeis, 
which they had never experienced under their fo1- 
mer feudal masters, or unde: their tyrannical 
priesthood. It almost appeared from this period 
of its history, that Scotland had never needed any 
thing to render it a happy countiy, but a govern- 
ment sufficiently strong to repress the 1eligious 
and political factions by which it was torn, m 
other words, it only required to be deprived of the 
power of injuring itself. 
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CHAP. I.——RAVAGL OF ARGYLE, AND BATTLE OF 
INVERLOCHY. 


1 Red Book of Clanrana'd, MS. p 28. 

2 Red Book of Clanranald, MS p. 29. 

3 Montrose Redivivus, 52. 

4 Guthry, on the contrary, remarks that no human blood 
was shed , ‘‘ all the people,” he satincally adds, “ follow- 
ing the example of their lord, and flying also.” —Memozrs, 


174. 

5 Licutenant-General Baullie’s Narrative, Principal Bail- 
lie’s Letters, 1. 255. 

During his residence at Killeammin (now Fort-Au- 
gustus,) Montrose drew up a Bond of Association in fa- 
vour of the royal cause, to which all his principal adhe- 
rents attached their names, cither at the time o: afterwards, 
Tt was a counterpart of the Covenant, to which 1t was de. 
signed as an antidote. The following copy of the original. 
in the archives of his Grace the Duke of Montrose, 1s derived 
more immediately from the copy printed in the ** Histo- 
rical and Genealogical Account of the Family of MacDonald, 
Edinburgh, 1819 ,” while the signatures are added from 
another copy 1n the possession of a triend. 

*¢ Ane Band of unione amongst all his majesties faith. 
ful subjects, as also of mutuall assistance and defence. 

«+ Whereas his sacred majesty, for the vindication of 
his own honour and just authority, and the happiness and 
recovery of his thralled and oppressed subjects, has been, 
from all reason and neccssitie, constrained to owne himself 
and their miseries, by declaring by open proclamation the 
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horrid crimes of the rebellious faction that now so raigeth 
within the kingdom, to be most wicked and traiterous, as 
they are most unjust and unnatural, willing and requiring 
all his majesty’s faithful subjects to yield by no means 
their obedience thereto, but, on the contrary, to yom them- 
selves with Prince Maurice, his majesty’s nephew, and 
Captain-General ower the whole kingdome, or James Mar- 
quis of Montrose, his majestie’s Licutennent-Generall of the 
same, and to use all their best and most vigorous opposition 
against the actors and instruments of all these abominable 
and monstrous crimes: Witt ye us, therfor, under-sub- 
scryuers, out of the deep sense of our deutic to God, our 
consciences, king, and native country,yea to all laws and 
justice divine and humane, by these presents, to bind and 
obleige ourselfs, like as we are by God and nature tyed, with 
our livis, fortunes, and estates, to stand to the maimtenance 
of the honour and authorities of our sacred and native Gene. 
rall, contrary to this present perverse and infamous factione 
of desperate Rebells, now 1n force against him ; and that we 
shall, upon all occasions, according as we are required by 
his majesty, or any having his power, or as the opportuni. 
ty shall offer, be ever ready to use all our best and most 
active endeavours for that effict ; as also cach and every 
one of us do faithfully promise mutuallie to assist one an- 
other herein, as we shall be desired, or the occasion require. 

All which, before God and his Angells, we most solemn- 

he and upon our consciences and just sense, voluntarhe and 

sincerelie vowe and promeis firmly to adhere to and never 
to swerve from, as we would be reputed famous Men and 

Christians, and expect the blessing of Almighty God 1n this 

life, and his eternall happiness hereafter. In witness where- 

if, we have subscryuit thir presents at Killiwherme, (sic 
zu M/S.) the penult dayis of January, the year of God, ane. 
thousand sex hundreth and fourtie-fyve years. 

“© MONTROSE 

Auly 

Seaforth (who did not join till April 1646.) 

Grahame (Lord, eldest son of Montrose, and who died in 
March following at the Bog of Gicht, now Gordon Cas- 
tle.) 

Lo. Gordon (Lodovick 3d son of the Marquis of Huntly, 
and afterward Marquis ) 

Thom. Ogilvy (Sir Thomas, killed at Inverlochy, young- 
er son of the Earl of Aurlic.) 
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I.. M‘Lean of Dowart (Sir Lauchlan, Baronet.) 

J. Macrronald of Eyellandtirrem, (fiar of Moydart, and 
Captain of Clanronnald, father of Donald Moydartach ) 

E. M‘Donald apirand of Glengerry (Eneas, afterward, 
by creation, Lord MacDonald and Arros. He was then 
grandson of Glengarrie.) 

Alcxander MacDonnell (Col Kitoch’s son, and major. 
general in the expedition ) 

Duncane Steuart fiar of Appin 

J Grant of Moyne 

Donald Camroune tutor of Lochiel (viz of Ewan, after. 
wards Sir Ewan ) 

Nat. Gordon (Colonel, surnamed Caoch.) 

J. Gordon of Knokespic 

Donald Robertson tutor of Strowan 

D. M‘Pheirsone (Colonel Donald, killed at Aberdecn in 
1645.) 

P. Campbell of Edinample (younger brother of Sir Ro. 
bert Campbell of Glenurquhy, an active partizan on the 
other side.) 

Pp. Greme 

Johnne Drummond (Sir, of Logiealmond, younger son of 
Earl of Perth.) 

J. Grame, (John, G. of Balgowan, or of Duchray, or of 
Craigie, or of Catter, or of Gartur ; all of whom were in 
Montrose’s army. Graham of Gartur was Montrose’s 
Commissary. ) 

James Grant of Freuguhy (o1’ Laird of Grant.) 

Robert Gordone 

T). Farcharson 

J. Kynnard of Coulbyne 

Wm. Dow of Orchardwall 

Donald Macdonald of Ceaippec [Keppoch] (commonly call- 
ed Donald Glas M‘Ronnald ) 

A. Gordon, of Fyvie younger 

J. Martine of Kempkairne 

R. Gordone (Sir Robert G. of Gordonstoun Baronet, 
younger son of Earl of Sutherland, did not declare till 

646.) 

P. Gordonne of Kirkhill 

Johne Innes of Leuthars 

T. Mowat of Balquhal (killed at Alford, 2nd July, 1649.) 

Tr * * «# # © @ 
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Murich M*Leane of Lochbuy 

R. M‘Gwir of Mountdow (Drumdow.) 

¥. Hay (Colonel Francis, brother, as would seem, of Wm. 
Hay of Dalgety, who also was engaged in the royal 
cause ) 

J. Robertson fiar of Downie 

L.. M‘Phersone 

G. Innes younger of Leuthars 

J. Gordon of Letterfurey 

Wm Gordon of Feyvie 

Alexander Dunbar of Keilboik [ Kilboyak. ] 

J. Abercromby 

W. Innes (Captain W. Innes of the Guards, 3d son of 
Sir Robert Innes of that ilk ) 

T. M‘Kenzse of Pluscardine (Sir Thomas, brother of the 
Jvarl of Seaforth, seems not to have yomed before April 
1646 ) 

Hugh Innes 

J. Gordon of Carnbarrow 

Patrick M‘Gregor of that 11k (surnamed Caoch ) 

William Douglas of Glenbcrvie (Sir, Baronet.) 

Wm. Chisholme fiar of Cromlia, (married a sister of W1l- 
liam 9th Earl of Glencairmn, now on the opposite side, 
but who entered into the Engagement 1648, and led a force 
for Charles IT mm 1653.4.) 

David Murray of Colquhalyie 

A i M * #* & #99 
6 John, the Lean or Poor. 

7 Now Fort-Augustus. 

3 Memornrs of the Sutherland family, 522. 

9 Wishart’s Memorrs, (edit. 1819,) p. 112. 

10 Baillie’s Letters, u. 93. A letter from the committee 
of parhament which accompanied Argyle, was read 1n the 
house, at Edinburgh, on the 18th of January, stating that 
«+ the marques had gotten a fall and disjointit his shoulder, 
but he would be weill.”—Ba/four’s Memoruals of State, 
Works, 11 256. As the accident must thus have occurred 
a few days before the 18th, and must consequently have been 
at least three wecks old at the time of the battle (February 
2,) 1t1s to be supposed that there was more truth m the cava- 
her report, which ascribed the strange step he took to a de- 
sire of escaping the dangers of battle, than 1n the plea which 
his friends and himself set forward at the time, by which the 
whole was attributed to his mabuility to engage in actual con. 
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flict. How strange would it now sound, were a general to 
plead a broken or even a lost arm as a reason for retiring 
from the head of his troops ! 

11 His lordship took with him on board the galley, the 
Lairds of Niddry and Duncrub, Archibald Sydserf, bailie 
of Edinburgh, and Mr Mungo Law, minister at the same 
place, who had been deputed by the parliament at Edin- 
burgh to accompany him on this expedition. 

12 Remembered by Highland tradition to have been en- 
titled the ** Du Ludne ”” 

13 Persons specified in Parliamentary Record, under date 
of February 11, 1645, as forfaulted “+ for the invasione of the 
northe.” 

“ James, Erle of Montrose. 

Alexr- M‘Donald, alias Colkittoches Sone. 
James, erle of Aurlie. 

Sr Thomas, and 

Sr- David, Ogilvies, his Sones 

Jon. Stewart of Auchannachen. 

Donnald Glass M‘Ronnald of Keppoche. 
David Graham of Gorthie : 
Patrik Graham, fiar of Inchbrakie. 
Johne M‘Colmie. 

Donald Ro[ber]tsone, tutor of Strowan. 
Alext- Ogilvie of Innerquharitie. 

John Stewart of Shierglass.”’ 

14 Balfour’s Memorials, ni. 272. 

15 Guthry’s Memoirs, 180. 

16 Tradition 1s here confirmed by history.--See Wishart’s 
Memorrs, Spalding’s Troubles, &c. 

17 The reason of Robertson having called himself a tinker 
seems to have been, that, as these vagabonds, though a dis- 
tinct race of people, practised the inferior departments of the 
business of a blacksmith, ¢/u/ was the meanest and most 
modest word by which he could designate his profession. 
The descendants of this hero, many of whom live 1n the 
Highlands of Athole and Rannoch, are to this day marked 
out and distinguished from the rest of the vast population 
of Robertsons inhabiting that district, by the additional 
name or epithet of ** N gow chaird,” that 1s, the family of 
the tinker smith. 

18 To this lst of pmsoners, which 1s derived from the 
minute and generally accurate Spalding, may be added, 
upon the authority of the Red Book of Clanranald, two other 
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gentlemen, the young Laird of Caradale, and MacIver of 
Pinginy Mor. 


CHAP. IJ..TnE RETREAT OF DUNDEE. 


1 Memoirs of the Sutherland Family, 522. 

2 Spalding, u. 272. 

3 Spalding, u 273. 

4 ‘* There came parties frae the regiments at Inverness, 
to the place of Elchics, where the Laird of Grant was 
dwelling, and plundered the samen, and left not the ladies 
apparel, jewels, and goldsmith work, whereof she had store, 
Thereafter they plundered the lands of Coxtown, because 
the Goodman followed the Lord Gordon. They came to 
Elgin, took the Laird of Pluscardine, and his brother 
Lossyne, out of that strong housc belonging to Pluscardine, 
had them to Inverness, and kept them there, as they whe 
had come in to Montrose.’’"—Spalding’s Troubles, u. 276. 

5 Lamg for a moment disturbs the smooth flow of ge- 
neral speculation, in which his ‘* History’? consists, to ree 
mark with bitter and peculiar sarcasm upon this circum~ 
stance , which, however, 1s certainly after all a favourable 
point in Montrose’s history W'as 1t to have been expect 
ed that he would spare a house, merely because it was tem- 
porarily inhabited by a lady ? That he ded spare 1t on that 
account, even for a composition, was certainly a stretch of 
either gallantry or mercy. To say the least, he was more 
to be commended for what he did, than the Earl of Finlater 
was for leaving his wife unprotected in so exposed a situa. 
tion, which Spalding informs us he had done just before 
Montrose’s approach. In the estimation of an unprejudi- 
ced individual, there can be no comparison between the 
gallantry of Montrose, and the wmaniiness of Fimlater. 

6 It 1s worthy of remark, by the way, as tending to the 
credit of the Scottish Highlanders, that, in none of the mi- 
nute chroniclers of this period, as Spalding, &c., are they 
ever mentioned as exciting fear in the country people for 
either their lives or their property There are innumerable 
notices of the inhabitants ot towns and cities flying, with 
their infirm relatives and goods, at hearing of the approach 
of * the weld I1tsh ,”’ but never once 1s there any such al- 
lusion made to the other great component part of Mon- 
trose’s army. It would almost appear that our mountain. 
cers conducted themselves throughout this campaign with 
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all the propriety and discretion, which distinguished them 
so much as soldicrs during the last war. 

From Spalding, 1t appears, that this was further neces« 
sary, as some of the Covenanters in the north were already 
drawing to a head, and beginning to retaliate the outrages 
which they had lately suffered, upon the lands of the cava- 
hers Wishart has erroneously ascribed the withdrawal of 
the Gordons to voluntary defection. 

8 Guthry, 183. 

9 In a report which King Charles caused to be drawn 
up 1n 1639, regarding the ferries of the north of Scotland, 
Dundee 18 termed “* the biggest town almost 1n Scotland °° 
—-See the paper at length in Burnet’s Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, p 128 

10 Montrose Redivivus, 65. 


CHAP. III.—THE GBATILES OF AULDEARN 
AND ALFORD. 


1 ¢¢ Montrose and Lord Gordon sat in the steeple of the 
ehurch of Auldearn; others say they sat on the Castle- 
hill.” —MS. Hist Fraacr Family. 

2 History of the Family of Frascr, MS. [ Advocates’ 
Library, Jac. v. 7 29,] p. 348. 

3 He was executed on the road betwixt Inverress and 
‘Foam-na-heurich, °* standing on his feet,”’ says Spalding, 
“¢ and not at a post.” The chief authorities consulted for 
this account of the battle of Auldearn, are the Red Book 
of Clanranald, the Manuscript History of the Fraser Fa- 
mily, Gordon’s History of the House of Gordon, Grordon’s 
History of the Family of Sutherland, Spalding’s Troubles, 
Wishart’s Memoirs of Montrose, and -Giuthry’s Memoirs, 

4 Guthry’s Memoirs, 186. 

5 History of England, iv 533 

6 Spalding’s Troubles, 11. 299. 

7 History of the Sutherland Family, 526. 

8 Spalding, u. 301. 

9 Narrative, Baillie’s Letters, 1. 266. 

10 Narrative, Baillie’s Letters, 11 266. 

¥1 He complains in his narrative, that the meal, 1n which 
eonsisted his only provision, was all done, and his troopers 
had not had food for eight-and-forty hours. 

12 Montrose Redivivus, 78. 

13 Red Book of Clanranald, 43 

2c2 
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14 Wishart’s Memoirs of Montrose, 8yo, 146. 

15 Probably the old technical word for a volley. 

16 History of the Sutherland Family, 528. 

17 Barlhe’s Narrative, ut supra. 

18 Red Book of Clanranald. 

19 The writer of the Statistical Account of the parish of 
Alford informs us, that about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, ‘“‘ some men, in casting peats near the village, dug 
up the body of a man on horseback, and in complete ar- 
mour, who had been drowned either in the pursuit or flight 
from the engagement ” We are also informed by this wri- 
ter, that a large stone 1s still pointed out by the country 
people as marking the place where Lord Gordon fell. 

20 Hast. Sutherland Family, 528. 


CHAP. IV.—BATTLE OF KILSYTH. 


1 Hurry had deserted Baillie before the battle of Alford. 

2 Red Book of Clanranald 

3 Bailhe’s Narrative, P Baullie’s Letters, 1 269. 

4 The followmg camp order, written by Montrose at 
Iattle Dunkeld, and which I have copied from the original, 
by favour of its proprietor, Mr Stewart of Dalguise, may 
serve to show that, instead of being the unsparing tyrant 
he 1s generally represented, he was on the contrary inspired 
with an anxious wish to act with considerate moderation in 
matters affucting the comfort of the people. 

“ Orders for John Robertson of Inver. 

“¢ Whereas we did direct ane speedie order for raising of 
twa hundred cowes furth of the county of Atholl, and bring- 
ing them to the camp for present supplie of the armie, and 
to the effect that the countrymen may bear ane equall buid- 
ing, and that they may be proportionally stented, where- 
throw everle one may be burdened therewith according to 
his abtlitie : These are therefore to will and command, that, 
immediatelie aftcr sicht hereof, you lay ane proportionate 
stent of the twa hundred cowes upon everie one within the 
countrey, according to his quality and condition, that everie 
one may have his share of the burding, and that you assure 
the whole countrymen that at the first convenient occasion 
they shall have the same repaid to them solemplie. Given 
at our campe, at Little Dunkeld, the first day of August, 
1645. * MONTROSE.” 

The principal members of this body were, the Marquis of 
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Argyle, the Earls of Crawford, Lanark, and Tulliebardine, 
and the Lords Elcho, Burleigh, and Balcarras. 

6 Statistical Account of Scotland, xv. note, 159. 

7 Guthry’s Memonrs, 191. 

8 Another mstance of this strange reverence for church 
property on the part of Montrose’s troops, 1s mentioned by 
Spalding [vol. 1, p. 300,] as occurring at Elgin, after the 
battle of Auldegrn, when they ‘ plundered the Friary of 
Elgin, but would not bum 1t, being church lands.”’ It 1s 
needless to observe that this respect was applied only to the 
property of the Roman Catholic or Episcopalian church, and 
did not at all extend to that of the Presbyterian divines, 
many of whom, on the contrary, suffered very severely dus 
ring this dreadful campaign. 

9 Guthry, 191. 

10 General Baillie’s Narrative, Baillic’s Letters, 1. 270, 
271. 

11 Nimmo’s History of Stirlingshire, 2d edition, 533. 

12 Ballic’s Narrative, Baillie’s Letters, u. 273. 

13 Red Book of Clanranald, 49. 

14 Carte’s History of England, iv 538. 

15 Red Book of Clanranald, 50 —Monteith’s Troubles, 
218 —Nimmo’s History of Surlingshire, 2d edition, 536. 

16 Neil MacVourich. 

17 Red Book of Clanranald, 51. 

18 Montrose Redivivus, 1652. In “a Breviary of the 
History of the Parliament of England, by Thomas May, 
Ksq.”’ reprinted in a publication entitled, “Select Tracts Re« 
lating to the Civil Wars of England,” [2 vols. London, 
1815, | 1t 18 stated that five thousand of the Covenanters were 
killed at the battle of Kilsyth, and only those escaped whom 
the wearied conquerors had not strength to kill: ‘* for the 
crucl Montrose spared none , crying out, They had no need 
of prisoners.”’ Vol. 1. p. 82. 

19 1796. 

20 Statistical Account of Scotland, xvi. 298 ; where we 
are farther told that the names of places adjacent to the field 
still indicate the extent of the carnage ; as Slaughter Knowe, 
Kall-many Butts, &c. 

21 The late Sir John Sinclair of Longformacus, distin. 
guished in his day for an intense feeling of Jacobitism, used 
to tell, that he had heard the man make this remark, when 
he himself was a very young man, about the begining of 
the last century. 
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22 During the battle of Kilsyth, a Covenanter rushed up 
to the Earl of Airly, and earnestly beseeched to be admitted 
to mercy. The venerable old nobleman kindly granted his 
request, and desired hin, for his own secunity, to attach him- 
self to his stirrup, and so pass for his servant: But one of 
the earl’s troop immediately after came up, suspected the 
real quality of the pretended servant, and, only remarking 
that 1t was too soon to take prisoners, cut him down with 
one blow of his sword.—Epzscopahan T1 adition. 

23 There was something very astonishing im the compari« 
son between the numbers lost by the two different parties in 
this war. It was computed that, in his 81x victorious battles, 
Montrose slew at least sixteen thousand men, and lost on his 
own part little more than a hundred. 


CHAP. V..—™BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH. 


1 Baillie, 1i 159. 

2 Baulhe’s Letters, 11 156 

3 Baullie’s Letters, 1. 164. 

4 The mvanable word in old Scottish wntngs for the 
plague. 

5 Guthry, 195. 

6 The followimg candid passage from Burnet’s Memorrs 
of the Dukes of Hamilton ought surely to be accepted as 
strong exculpatory evidence, in favour of Montrose, against 
the imputations which the modern Whig historians have 
thrown out upon his personal character“ Many outrages 
had been committed by his Irish and Highland souldiers, 
which had been resisted by him as much as was possible $ 
but, having no pay to give them, he durst not exercise that 
severity of martial discipline which had otherwise been ne.» 
cessary. Yet all was imputed to his orders by his enemies 
who knew him not." P_ 276. 

7 The Earl of Leven, being upon the nght wing of the 
puritan army at Long Marston Moor, was driven out of the 
field by the impetuous charge of Prince Rupert, and was 
thirty miles distant, in full retreat, when he was overtaken 
with the intelligence, (whether agreeable or disagreeable to 
him it would be hard to say,) that Cromwell and his frrend 
David Leslie had gained a complete victory. 

8 “ The men of Athole and Maclean’s men must needs 
go home, to repair their buildings, which had been burnt ; 
nor could they be diverted from it. Sir Alexander Mac- 
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donald would needs go to Argyle, to revenge the :myuries 
done to his father and friends ; he carried with him, besides 
a strong party of Irish to be his hfe-guard, above 500 Scots 
Highlanders, whom he had gained to desert the public ser- 
vice and follow him. Montrose dealt most seriously with 
him to have staid until they had been absolute conquerors, 
promising them to go thithcr himself, and be concurring 
with him in punishing them as they deserved, and withal 
told him, that his separating at this time must be the occa- 
sion of ruin to them both. But all was to no purpose. He 
would needs be gone; alleging, for a reason, Argyle’s crucl- 
ties against his friends ; that nobleman, he said, having four 
years ago drawn his father and brother to Inverary upon 
trust, and then made them prisoners ; since which time, his 
friends having retired to the isles of Jura and Rachlin for 
shelter, Argyle had sent the Laird of Ardkinlass and the 
Captain of Skipness, to the said isles, to murder them, which, 
he said, they did without mercy, sparing neither women nor 
children With such discourses he justified his departure, 
and would not be hindered.”’_-Guthsy"s Memoirs, 199. 

9 History of the Family of Sutherland, 528. 

10 September 4, 1645. 

11 Guthry, 200. 

12 Letter to Lord Digby, bearing date from the neigh 
bourhood of Kelso, September 10, tound on the person of 
Sir Robcrt Spottiswood, when he was made prisoner.—Ap- 
pendir to Wishart’s Memon's. 

13 Memoirs, 202 

14 JLord Somerville, writer of the curious family memoir, 
entitled °° The Memorie of the Somervilles.”’ 

15 Wishart’s Memoirs, 8vo ed. 1819, p 204. 

16 Breviary of May’s Parliamentary Listory, apud ‘Se. 
lect Tracts relating to the Civil Wars of Ingland,”’ 1 82. 
17 Gordon’s History of the Noble Family of Gordon 

18 Montrose Redivivus, 117.—Monteith, 224.—-Guthry, 
203. 

The last-quoted author maintains that Leslie afterwards 
attempted to justify his treacherous and cruel conduct, by 
stating that, on reveiving the royalists to quarter, he con- 
ceived himself only engaging for the safcty of Stuart, the 
adjutant, who scttled the terms of surrender with him. 
Guthry also mentions that he was urged to order the mas. 
sacre not by one clergyman, but by all who were present, 
as also by several of the noblemen who accompanied him. 
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19 Banllie gives an oblique testimony to the truth of the 
fact, by mentioning that, out of a thousand who were buried 
after the battle, scarcely fifteen were of Leshe’s army It 
18 impossible to suppose that nine hundred and eighty-five 
persons were killed out of an army so small, and which 
fought so little, unless there had been a massacre of a great 
body of prisoners. 

20 Montrose Redivivus, 119. 

21 This fact, so honourable to the king, 1s acknowledged 
by Baillie himself, 1 165. 

22 This dreadful fact rests upon the authority of Sir 
George Mackenzie, 10 his well-known ‘ Vindication,” and 
of Gordon, 1n his History of the fannly of Gordon. Wish- 
art first related the incident, but having unfortunately mis- 
taken the river Tweed for the Avon, some modern historians, 
among the rest Laing, ignorant of the two above authorities, 
have presumed to treat 1t as a falsehood, because, at the time 
specified, there was not a bridge over the Tweed betwixt 
Peebles and Berwick. As to the credit of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie and Gordon, 1t may be presumed to be unqucstion- 
able, as they were men of honour, lived in the generation 
Immediately subsequent to the event, and could not have 
ventured to publish an untruth which could be so easily de- 
tected. 

23 Baillie, un. 164. 


CHAP. VI.—-SUPPREISSION OF MONTROSE’S INSUR-~ 
RECFION. 


1 The following Ictter, written by Montrose, at the Cas- 
tleton of Braemar, to John Robertson of Inver, Captain of 
the Castle of Blair, in Athole, [copied from the original, in 
the possession of Mr Stuart of Dalguise,] betrays the an- 
xiety which he felt, during his southward march at this pe- 
riod, regarding the increase of his army, and, 1n particular, 
regarding the return of MacCol to his standard — 

“ INVER,—I am glad of this good newes. Iam ad- 
vanced this length, and am, God willing, to be this night 
in Glenshee ; wherefore you will, immediately after sight 
hereof, convene the whole countrymen, and direct them to 
meit me towards Dunkeld with all possible diligence. And 
let me be advertised what you can hear of Sir Alexander 
M‘Donald, or where he 1s, and of all occurrences in the 
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country, or what else intelligence you can learn. We 
rest, “ MONTROSE.” 
*¢ Casteltoune of Braymar, 

«¢ 23 October 1645.” 

2 Guthry, 208. 

3 Balfour’s Annals, 11. 311. 

4 December 4.— Balfour's Annals, 1 324. 

5 This 1s the official record of the fact in Balfour’s Me. 
morials of Parliament. ‘lhe Whig historians, 1n their at- 
tempts to palliate what 1s but too clearly an abomination in 
the page of our history, have caught up the phrase, ** con- 
forme to the treaty betwein the two kingdoms,”’ which they 
scem to consider 1n itself a sufficient justification of the con- 
duct of parliament. But how the Irish should have become 
cntitled to lose their lives in consequence of any diplomatic 
arrangements which the self-constituted parliaments of Great 
Britain chose to make with each other, 1s to the understand- 
ing of the present author perfectly ncxplicable. 

6 Guthry, 310 —Wishart, 8vo, 238. 

7 See the Life ot Sir Robert, prefixed to his “ Practicks,”’ 
folio, 1706. 

8 January 20, 1646. 

9 Guthry, 206. 

10 Guthry, who, as a member of the Commission of the 
Kirk, heard the report which the deputation :mmediately 
after brought back from the Committee. 

11 Balfour’s Annals, 10. 362. 

12 He was only nineteen years of age. 

15 Whitelocke records an amusing circumstance regarding 
the methods which the Independents took in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly for bamboozling the Presbyterians. When- 
ever these gentlemen pushed the Independents rather hard 
with quotations from Scripture, their champion, the celebrated 
Selden, would rise up and say, ‘ Perhaps in your hittle 
pocket-bibles, with gilt leaves,’ (which they would often 
pull out and read,) “* the translation may be thus ; but the 
Greek or the Hebrew signihed thus and thus ,”” which in. 
variably silenced them. 

14 Both of these yet form part of the Scottish Confcssion 
of Faith. The last 18 still a regular class-book 1n all the 
parochial schools of Scotland. 

15 Guthry, 222. 

16 Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamulton, 280. 

17 Memours of Montrose, 8vo, 263, 264, 265. 


we 
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CHAP. VII.—cONCLUSION OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


1 Burnet’s Dukes of Hamilton, 283. 

2 The following extracts from a curious and rare pamphs 
let, entitled, *“* The Scots Treacherous Designes Discover- 
ed,”” [London, 1647,] testify the disgust in which the Eng- 
lish at this period held their northern neighbours, and are, 
moreover, worthy of a perusal, as containing some curious 
notices regarding the modes of living and dressing which 
then obtained among the Scots. 

“ As for the pulpit-clutching clergy, they (the people) 
must necds hate them , for, before the bishops began to rule, 
there was a toleration of nonsense throughout the kmgdom. 
When now 1t was not stamping, knocking, and pronoun. 
cing dreadful damnation, that procured Mass John a bene. 
fice ; but now, before he can be trusted with a parsonage, 
he must be capable of speaking mild sense, for fear of com. 
mitting violence on the cushion ; and this was sufficient to 
cause the clergy to convene. Then for the plaine, down. 
right, cale-eating Blew-cap, judge you but his just cause 
of convening ; for before bishops came 1n, then was the bug. 
breeding Scotch cloth all in fashion, from the mightie Ma- 
dam in the matted chamber, to Muckell Maggie on the 
midden ; and tlien could Sandie’s wife and three bearnes 
caddle their eighteen-pence a weeke at spinning ; but now, 
since the prelates brought 1n idolatrous lawne sleeves, now 
it 18 growne so common, that every gill-flirt must have a 
gorget on’t, and hold the comely Scotch cloth in disdaine. 
This reason I suppose sufficient for blue-breeked Jockie to 
convene. 

* a o 

“« And there [Ireland, whither the Scots sent an army to 
assist the king] you complained that your men wanted 
breeches and shoes. Why? It 1s not unknown to the world, 
that most of your nation, till they came into England, did 
scarce think there were any such things incident to nature $ 
for ye are not only born without breeches and shoes, but 
bred without them, and being not used to them in your m- 
fancy, I wonder how you have mpudence to complain for 
want of them in your age! 

= 1] * 

‘“« A guard he had, [that is the king, when the Scots ar- 

my kept ham at Newcastle, ] a no devourers of bull-beef ; 
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for since their first existence they never tasted any flesh be- 
yond tripe and livers ; instcad of the honourable badges of 
York and Lancaster upon their back and breasts, they wore 
the lively achievements of Aberdecn and Dundee, with Je. 
gions of puissant lice traversing their scab-bemountained 
bodies. i 
(This refers to the dress of the attendants imposed on the 
king, 1 place of beef-caters.) 
* * * * 


**On this occasion, the Scotch Leards were at the charge 
of putting themsclves m boots and hats, which thing neither 
they nor their predecessors ever knew sincc the time of Ju. 
das Iscariot, who was the patriarke of the nation.” 

* * ” * 


3 Such 18 actually the sum mentioned by Guthry, (Me- 
wnoirs, 212,) as what was charged by England for this are 
ticle. 

4 Guthry, 238 

5 Saturday, January 18, 1647. 

6 Memorrs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 311. 

7 Bishop Guthry’s account of the disbanding of the army, 
and subsequent disposal of the money, 1s drawn with the sa- 
tirical pen of a paruzan, but 1s probably near the truth. 
Soc his Memwwirs. 

8 Genealogical History of the Family of Sutherland, b 
Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, Bart. Edin 1813. 

9 1646—yust as the negotiations for the vendition of the 
king were drawing to a clove. 

10 History of the Sutherland Family, 537. 

11 Guthry, 242. 

12 Of Neaves, who was nephew to Andrew Cant, and one 
of the most furious zealots of his time, Wodrow gives the 
following account :—‘* This excellent man was the Earl of 
Lowdon’s minister, and very much valued by his lordship, 
and therefore must be attacked now. He was a person of 
very considerable parts and bnght piety. There 1s a hand. 
some paraphrase of his upon the Song of Solomon, 1n Latin 
verse, printed ; and J have seen some accurate sermons of 
his upon Christ’s temptations, which I wish were printed.” 
He was mivister of Newmulls, un Ayrshire, the parish in 
which Lord Loudoun resided. 

13 Sce Extract from Sir James Turmer’s Manuscript Me- 
inoirs, in Bvo cdition of Wishart’s Montrose, [ Edin. 1819], 
pp- 59, 70, 71, 72, 73. 
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14 Kxtract from Sr James Turner’s MS. printed in notes 
to Kirkton’s Secret and True History, p. 45. Sir James 18 
here, I am disposed to suspect, unnecessarily severe in his 
censure of the Chief of Maclean ; as, 1n all probability, the 
sixteen Irish were only sacrificed for the purpose of saving 
a greater number of his own clan, or, more probably still, 
could not be preserved by any means. It must also be hint. 
ed, as a palliation of the cruelty which the clan Campbell 
displayed in this expedition, that they had suffered most se- 
verely from the Irish and other adherents of MacCol ; even, 
it 1s probable, to the extent of their having had many fnends 
and vassals killed in cold blood by the former at least, if not 
by the MacCouls and MacDonalds also. 


CHAP. VIII —ascENDENCY OF THE INDEPEND-~ 
ENTS, AND EXECUTION OF THE KING. 


1 Guthry, 261. 

2 Balfour’s Annales, ui. 395. 

3 Bailhe, 1. 284. 

4 Baillie, 11. 295. 

5 Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 355. 
6 Rushworth’s Collections, vu. 1193. 

7 Carte’s History of England, 1v. 589. 

8 Guthry, 295. 


CHAP. IX.—cHaracTER OF ARGYLE’S GOVERN- 
MENT. 


1 Salmasius, in one of the controversial pamphlets which 
he wrote against Milton, mn favour of the royal cause, says, 
with quaintness, but also with truth, “ Presbyterian: liga 
runt, Independentes trucidarunt.” 

2 Ut should be mentioned that, on the 6th of February, 
(namely, on the Monday succeeding the Tuesday on which 
the king was executed,) Charles the Second was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, at the Cross of 
Edmburgh. The news of the king’s execution was brought 
to Edinburgh by one Lieutenant Gowan, (an officer 1n Stra- 
chan’s troop of horse, and therefore probably of Independent 
principles,) whom the Tory historians assert to have been 
present on the scaffold, and who was even said by many to 
have acted as the royal executioner.—See Father Hay’s MS. 
Ady, Lib. u. 380. 
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3 That, even before this period, a degree of msanity had 
overtaken at least the clergy, seems to be clearly indicated 
by the following specimen of a sermon preached by one of 
them, in St Giles’s Church, at Edinburgh, 1642. N.B. The 
minister was a Highlander; and the publication 1s there- 
fore entitled “* The Redshanks’ Sermon.”’—[ London, print- 
ed for J. Bates | 

Text‘ Zion 1s wounded, and I will heal her, saith the 
Lord °— Jeremiah, v. 30. 

“ IT need not trouble you to set forth who 1s meant by 
Zion, ye all know very well that it 1s the poor Church of 
Scotland, who 1s now wounded in her head, her heart, 1n 
her hands, and 1n her feet. 

*¢ In her head by government, 1n her heart by doctrine, 
m her hands by discipline, and 1n her feet by worship. 

«¢ First, she 1s wounded in her head, when she hath got 
such a clash as hath made all her braines clatter again, and 
almost put her beside her five senses. 

“¢ Kirst, mn her secing ; for she could once have seen as 
well as any Christian kirk, but now she cannot discern be. 
tween that and true religion. 

“‘ Secondly, she 1s wounded in her hearing; she could 
have distinguished the sound of the Gospel and the reign 
of the Law, but now, since the organs came 1n, she 1s grown 
as deaf as a door-naile. 

‘- Thirdly, she could have smelled as well as any other 
kirk 3 but now, having smelled the whore of Babylon, she 
13 60 senseless, that, bring the stinking Popish trash under 
her nose, 1t will seem as sweet as a rose. 

*¢ Fourthly, s':c could have tasted as well as the best ; 
but now she hath tasted the Pope’s idolatry, she cannot re» 
lish her former food. 

‘¢ Lastly, she was so pure and tender, that she would not 
touch any thing which had been corrupted; but now she 
hath touched some Popish pitch, and how can she be but 
defiled ? The application follows. 

** You sec how she hath almost lost her senses ; and you 
that are old men have seen her ministers going n good old 
short cloaks, with round black velvet caps, which Intle 
cloaks turned more souls to God than ever the old gowns 
ad. 
= * * * @ 

““ Now I come to tell you how she 18 wounded 1n her fect; 
that 1s in the worship of the Kirk. The office of the fect 
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1s to travel withal; and they have made a very hackney of 
Religion. The Kirk was once a bonny nag, and so pretty, 
that many thought 1t pity to ride her ; till at last the Bish- 
ops, those rank riding louns, got on her back, and then she 
trotted so hard that they could hardly at first well ride her ; 
yet at last they so cross-legged and hopshackled her, that 
she became a pretty pacing beast, and so easy, that they 
took great pleasure to mde upon her. But now, what with 
their riding her up and down between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, (and one journey to Rome too,) they had given her sic 
a sore heat, that we have been this twelvemonth walking 
her up and down to keep her from foundring 

*¢ Nay, they have not only made a horse, but an ass also, 
of the Kirk of Scotland, yea an ass worse than Balaam’s 
was. Balaam, ye ken, was ganging a great way, and the 
errand, ye ken too, to curse where the Lord had blessed. 
And the angel first met him 1n a broad way, and the ass 
boggled and startled But Balaam heat the ass, and got by 
the angel ; and so was our Kirk beaten unreasonably, when 
Episcopacy came on her ass riding amongst us. 

“ Afterwards, Balaam met the angel again in a straiter 
way, and then the ass startled more than before. Balaam 
beat her again worse than he did before ; so was our Kirk 
kickit, and very shrewdly wounded, when the bishops 
brought 1n the five articles of Perth amongst us. 

“© The third time, the angel met Balaam 1m 80 strait a 
lane, that the ass could not pass by ; and Balaam beat the 
assagain. But the Lord made the ass to speak, and reprove 
him for beating her; and then God opened Balaam’s eyes. 
So the bishops, being blind as Balaam, have mdden and 
beaten our Kirk so long, and taken us at such a strait, that 
we were even ready to be destroyed. But God hath heard 
our cry, and we pray him also to open the eyes of our ad~- 
versaries, who were even as blind as Balaam, and were going 
as unlucky a way as he; for they were posting to Rome with 
a pockmanty behind them ; and what was in the pockmanty, 
trow ye? marry, even the Book of Common Prayer, the 
book of Canons, and orders of the High Commission. Now, 
as soon as the ass saw the angel, she falls to flinging, and 
over goes the pockmanty, and it hung on one side of the 
ass by one string, and the bishops hang by the hamme on 
the other side; so they hang across the ass, hike a pair of 
panniers, full of Popish trash and trinkets Fain would the 
blind carle have been on the saddle again, but he could not, 
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nay, 80 he might be set mght again, he would be content to 
leave the pockmanty amongst us. But let me exhort ye, 
dear brethren, do not let such a swinger nde any horse upon 
your Religion ; for 1f ye do, he will be sure, one time or 
other, to get the pockmanty behind him again.”’ 

In addition to this outrageous nonsense, may be quoted 
the peroration of a pamphlet, published by one of the same 
party in 1640. 

*¢ This (namely, the destruction of Catholicism and Epis~ 
copacy) would make the Lord of heaven and earth to say, 
Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies pour 
down righteousness: let the earth open, and let them bring 
forth salvation ; and let righteousness spring up together : 
I, the Lord, have created it.” 

5 It 1s but too glaringly observable, from ‘* Lamont’s 
Diary,” a chronicle of familar incidents, written about this 
period, that, by attempting to refine the people to a degree 
of purity which nature does not allow of, the clergy had only 
plunged them into the opposite extreme of excessive and 
unnatural vice. A glance at the volume will be suffiuent 
to explain, what can here be only hinted at 1n this delicate 
manner. 

According to Nichol, in his Diary, ** Much falset and 
cheitting was dayhe deteckat at this time by the Lords of 
Sessioune ; for the whilk there was dayli¢é hanging, skur- 
ging, nailling of luggis (ca7s), and binding ot pepill to the 
trone, and boring of tongues; so that 1t was ane fatal yeir 
for fals notaris and witnesses, as daylie experience did wit- 
ness. And as for adulteric, fornicatioun, incest, bigamuie, 
and uther uncleannes and filthines, 1t did nevir abound moir 
nor at this tyme.” 

“At this tyme also,” says Nichol at another place, “* my 
Lord Lintoun was excommuni at and wardit (tempi esoned), 
for taking 1n marriage the Lord Scytouncs relict, dochter to 
the late Marquis of Huntly, scho being excommunicat for 
Poperie.”’ 

4 The pride and insolence to which this body had been 
raised by the adulation of the people, and the courtship of 
men of rank, 1s said to have been now far beyond any thing 
of the kind ever exhibited by bishops. ‘* At one of their 
meetings,” says Father Hay, “‘ where I happened to be ine 
cognito, a gentleman who had been 1n the engagement came 
forward, and desired to be again received into the good 
graces of the kirk, declaring that he could hardly get lived 
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in the country till he did so. But the Moderator’s answer 
was, they would not hear any such desires—they behoved 
to be supplicated. Such pride was never in prelates.” — 
Memoirs, Adv. Lib. 1. 380. 

5 It 1s curious to observe the Whig historians talking 
with complaccnt respect of this government, as one founded 
in the consent of the people, and therefore the best of all 
possible governments It may be sufficient here to observe, 
hat, mn consequence of the proscription of all persons of a 
contrary way of thinking, the pretended parliament itself 
did not contain a fifth part of the nobility of the country. 
On one occasion, (May 23, 1649,) 1t sat down with only four 
lords, and fewer than twenty barons and burgesses..—Bal- 
JSour’s Annales, 111. 407. 

6 Lest the picture given in the text of the tyranny now 
exercised in Scotland by Argyle and the Church may be 
hardly credited in this age of scepticism, the sentiments of 
a friend of the Church of Scotland regarding 1t, may be 
given asa proof. Spang, the author of ‘+ Histona Mor- 
tuum,’ (resident abroad,) in a letter to his friend Baillie, 
thus speaks ot their proceedings regarding the Engagers .— 
“© Neither shall ye ever have sure peace without rescinding 
the last acts, in which you rank those whom you are pleased 
to call malignants into four classes. Passion has been too 
great in that act; for it 1s judged a greater sin not to protest 
against the engagement than to be an ordinary drunkard, 
since it 1s declared punishable with a more severe punish- 
ment. Both friends and enemies have told me that this sa- 
voured much of the Romish severity, where eating of flesh, 
qeing a transgression of men’s law, 1s morc heartily punished 
than notorious transgressions of God’s.”” Speaking of the 
moderate clergy, whom the fanatics had deposed in great 
numbei., for suspected loyalty, the same author uses the 
following most remarkable and too truly prophetic expression. 
*¢ It will be better to let your sails fall somewhat lower in 
time, before a storm compel you; or ye, who think God so 
highly glorified by casting out your brethren, and putting 
so many to beggary, making room by such depositions for 
young youths, who are oft miscarried by ignorant zeal, may 
be made, through your own experience, to frel what it 2s, 
which now, without pity, 1s executed upon others. Gene» 
rally,” he adds, ‘* the great power which the commission of 
the Kirk exercises, displeaseth all.” 

At the same time, to vindicate the picture given of Ar- 
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yle’s government, one circumstance may be mentioned. 
«“ As to the Act of Judicial Robbery, [that 1s, the act for 
the fining of the Engagers, | 1t was so strictly put to execu- 
tion, that Argyle’s creatures, commanded by him, had their 
espials at public inns, private lodgings, stables, and where- 
ever strangers did alight at their coming to Edinburgh for 
their affairs, and presently, albeit they had not whereon to 
subsist, they must be charged with horning to lend money 
to the public, as 1t was called , else present imprisonment. 
Now, what soumes were by this judicial robbery exacted, 
let any rational man judge, when none in this part of the 
kingdom eseaped the lash.”—Hay’s Memows, MS. Adv. 
Lab u. 378. 

The testimony of another writer of the day, and of onc 
who was originally a Presbyterian, may be added. The 
following amusing passage occurs in Sir James Balfour’s 
Annals, under the appellation of “ a@ Merry Jeste :"— 

“‘ August, 1649. The present governors of the kingdom 
have many excellent wayes and avenues to get money ; 
insomuch, when the cow slacks, they have a way to press 
the nipples. Like Prospero Colonna’s goose, they plucke 
the old teathers of the oppressed gentrey, burgers, and com- 
mons, that the new ones may grow the faster. In these pl- 
fering devices, the Chancellor, (the Earl of Lowdoun,) the 
Register, Johnston, and some of the leading ministers, and 
others of their accomplices, excelles. 

“© About the latter end of this past winter, Mr Robert 
Farquhar, m Aberdcine, being fallin in dislyke with the 
Campbells, and the present governors, for his agility in the 
late expedition to England, being then commussary for the 
north shires, was now called to ane aceompte, and summon- 
ed to Edinburgh for that end He was grately perplexed, 
fearing that if he came in their handes, without some holy 
recommendation, per expressum, notwithstanding the natu- 
rall dryness ot his lank leane body, yet they wolde so squisse 
him with their screwes, so long as they coulde pereeive any 
acomfortble juice in him, that hereafter he woulde Jeok more 
like ane thunder-slaine, than a living creature. But he, a 
subtle crafty fellow, having vexed himself a long time what 
course to take, to evite the rache and gins laid tor him, at 
last bethinks himselfe of one way of addresse, as the most 
assured of all others, which was thus : — 

“¢ The time of his compeirance at Edinburgh drawing 
near, (for he behoved to take yourney on Monday, ) he caused 
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his wife against Sunday night make good cluere, and sends 
@ particular confidant of his to Mr Androw Cant, the mi. 
nister of Aberdein, (one whose northerly motion had a great 
influence on the south, he knowing a7cana wnperr,) to m. 
vite him to supper. He refuses to come once, twice ; at last 
Mr Robert resolves with himselfe to have him at aney rate, 
and forthwith goes to his house himselfe, and very earnestly 
in submissive and humble terms, mtreats him to let him be 
honoured with his company at supper. The minister re- 
fuses, m respect of the coldness of the night. He still urges 
him to go, promising that he should find ane sure antidote 
for aney colde. At last, being overcome by Mr Robert’s 
importunity, he goes home with him, (all this time 1t 1s ob- 
servable how he called him no other but still Mr Robert,) 
and being sett by the fyre, and made verecy welcome, Mr 
Robert goes to his closet, and brings to the hall a goune of 
black velvett, lyned with mastriches, and wold have Mr 
Androw put it on, which, with small mtreaty, he did. 
(Thereafter, 1n all jus discourses, he calls him either Pro. 
vost or Commissary, and not Mr Robert ) So, having supt 
and made a plentiful meall, and being againe set by the fyre, 
Mr Robert asks the ministcr, 1f he had any service to com~ 
mand to Edinburgh, for he was cited to appear there before 
the parliament to makc his accounts, and therctore besought 
Mr Androw that he wold recommend him to some of his + 
most confident friends, which he promised to do. At last, 
bed-time drawing near, Mr Androw rises to be gone, and 
wolde have castin off the gowne ; but Mr Robert intreated 
him not to do so, nor wrong him that far, 1n respect he had 
brought him from lis owne house in so cold and rigid a 
night, to partake of a homely fare, for no other end but to 
bestow that chamber gowne upon him, as befitting his age 
and gravity, wishing it had been better for his cause; but 
such as 1t was, he humbly intreated him to accept of 1, as 
ane assurance and token of his love and affection to him ; 
which Mr Androw did without more ceremomes. So Mr 
Robert did accompany him home, with his gowne on his 
shoulders, and at pairung, Mr Androw told him he should 
not do weal to go without his letters. He said he wold not. 
To-morrow, he got his letters, one to Argyle, ane uther to 
Lothian, and the third to the Register Warriston, with two 
more to some ministers ; which made him welcome to Edin. 
burgh, and afterwards to dance about that fyre which, as 
he feared, was so nigh, 1f not to burn him, at Icast to scald 
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him very sore. Tus history I had from a very confidant 
and intrinsic fricnd of Mr Robert’s, who had it from his 
awen mouth, and told it me the 10th of September 1649) ”” 
— Balfour's Annales, 1. 428, ct seq. 

7 This 1s evident from the letter he addressed to Mon- 
trose, Sept. 19, 1659, from St Germain’s. <Appendir to 
Wishurt’s Memoirs, No. XV. 


CHAP. X.—MontTrost’s SECOND CAMPAIGN. 


1 Hume's History of England, chap. Ix. 

2 When in France, where he spent two years, he had 
the offer of the appointments of General of the Scotch in 
France, Lieutenant-General of the French army, and Cap- 
tain of the gens-d’armes, with an annual pension of 12,000 
crowns, and a promise of being promoted to the rank of 
Mareschal, and to the Captaincy of the King’s Guards ; 
all of which preferments he declined, in the prospect of 
serving his own king —Lettes of Archibald Napuer, \Ath 
June, 1648, on poss ssion of D Napier. 

3 These verses appear set to music, in a work entitled, 
“ Songs for one, two, and three Voices, with some short 
Symphonies, collected out of the Select Poems of the in- 
comparable Mr Cowley, and others, and composed by 
Henry Bowman, PhiJo-Musicus.”” 2d edition, printed at 
Oxford, 1679. 

4 Balfour’s Annales, 11. 440. 

5 The answers of the Estates and Kirk to the “* scanda- 
lous pamphlet of James Graham,”’ was ‘* solemplie pro- 
clamit and publist at the Mercat-croce of Edinburgh, (Feb. 
9, 1650,) by ane macer, with the sound of many trum. 
pettis. For the publishing thereof, ane scaffold was erectit, 
with ane fire thereon, set up in a chimnay, whereat the 
commoun hangman of Edinburgh and toun-officens did 
stand in thair ordinarie apparell usit at such a busmess. 
And there, after reading of this answer of the kirk and 
state fullie and at length, and after sounding of four trum. 
pittis on the Croce, the hangman threw that forsaid James 
Graham his declaratioun in the midst of the fyre, set thair 
on a scaffold, on the e1st side of the croce, as worthy of 
newes being publist by that excommunicat trattor.’’—N72- 
chol’s Diary, MS. Adv. Lab. 

6 Nichol’s Diary, MS. Adv Lib. 

7 Memonrs of the Sutherland Family, 552. 
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8 Mcmonrs of the Sutherland Family, 552, 553. 

9 Balfour’s Aunales, iv. 9. 

10 Balfour’s Annales, 1v. 9. 

11 Letter, dated July 28, 1707, from a man of the name 
of Robert Gordon, resident in the parish of Parton, in 
Galloway, whose father rode in Colonel Strachan’s troop. 

12 The rocky hill where the fighting, such as 1t was, 
chiefly took place, 1s called Craigcoynichan, (2 € the Rock 
of Iamentation,) in consequence of the slaughter.——Statis- 
tecal Account of the Parish of Kincardine. 

13 Father Hay’s Memoirs, nu. 383. 

14 Nichol’s Diary, MS. Ady. Libr. Montrose’s own 
men, on this occasion, were clad in buff-coats, which reachi- 
ed to their knees —Letter quoted, ut supra. 

15 Sutherland Memoirs, 555. 

16 Peterkin’s Notes on Orkney, Appendix. 


CUAP. XI..—-MONTROSE’S CAPTURE AND 
EXECUTION. 


Common’s War of England, 100. 

2 Sutherland Memoirs, 555 

3 Wishart’s Memoirs, 8vo ed. 377. 

4 Macleod of Assynt got four hundred bolls of meal 
from General Leslie, in reward for his service (See his 
Indictment, Criminal Records, 1674) He was tried at 
Edinburgh after the Restoration for his treachery ; but the 
unpopularity of Montrose’s son with the cavalicrs, with 
some other circumstances, saved hum trom condemnation. 

5 Letter quoted, wt supra. 

6 Nichol’s Diary, MS. 

7 Memonte of the Somervilles. 

8 Wishart’s Memoirs, 8vo ed 382. It ought also to be 
mentioned, to the honour of this ancient and distinguished 
burgh, that it afterwards refused the hormble honour of 
having a limb of Montrose stuck up at its ports.—Father 
Hay’s Memorrs, u. 388. 

9 It might almost be said to have rather commenced at 
Leith 5 for Heath, in his ‘* Chronicle of the Late Intestine 
War,”’ relates, that he was not allowed any better convey 
ance between that town and the capital, than a muiscrable 
cart-horse, 

10 Nichol’s Diary, MS. 

11 Sentence of Parhament, Balfour’s Annales, 1v. 12. 
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12 Monteith’s History of the Troubles, 512. 

13 Monteith, who records this circumstance.—Sce J/ast. 
of the Troubles, 512. 

14 This fact, which will hardly be credited in the pre- 
sent age, and which zs hardly credible, I state upon the 
authority of a Tory pamphlet published since the Revolu- 
tion. 

15 Monteith, 512. 

16 Wishart, 386. 

17 Wishart, 386. 

18 Balfour’s Annales, iv. 14. 

19 Wishart, 387. 

20 Ravaillac Redivivus, apud Kirkton’s Church His. 
tory, vote, 123. 

21 Balfour’s Annales, iv. 16. Relation of the Execution 
of James Graham, London, 4to, 1650.—Account of the 
Condemnation and Execution of the Marquis of Montrose, 
apud Kirkton’s Church History, notc, 124. 

22 Wishart, 389. 

23 Monteith, 514. 

24 Balfour’s Annales, iv. 15. 

25 Monteith, 514. 

26 Whitelocke’s Memorials. 

27 Balfour’s Annales, iv. 133 where it 1s afterwards 
added, that ‘* he (Montrose) behaved all this time 1n the 
house with a great deal of courage and modesty, unmoved 
and undaunted, only he sighed two several times, and roll. 
ed his eyes along all the corners of the house. At the read. 
ing of his sentence he lifted up his face, without any word 
speaking. He looked somewhat pale, lank-faced, and 
hairy.”—P. 16. 

28 Cardinal point. 

29 The Whig historians think it not beneath them to 
depreciate these 1mpromptu verses ; and also the still su- 
perior stanza on the death of the king ; but the opinion of 
Voltaire may perhaps be allowed some weight in opposi- 
tion to such distempered critics.—‘* Ce brave homme,”’ 
says the philosopher of Geneva, “‘ dit 4 ses juges, qu'il 
n’etait faché que de n’avoir pas assez de membres pour 
etre attachés a toutes les portes des villes de l’Europe, 
comme des monumens de sa fidelite pour son roi. [nuit 
méme cette pensée en assez beaut vers, en allant au sup- 
plice.”. Essar sur 0 Hrstowre Générale. 

Whatever may be the poetical merit of Montrose’s come 
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positions, 1t must be at least allowed that they are ex- 
tremely characteristic of his own ardent and aspiring mind. 
The following little poem, which, I believe, was never be- 
fore printed, 1s perhaps the most characteristic of all his 
compositions. It 1s copied from a Manuscnpt Collec- 
tion of Scottish Poems and Pusquils, collected, about the 
end of the seventcenth century, by Dr David Gregory, Sa- 
vilian Professor at Oxford, and now 1n the possession of 
John Gregory, Esq Advocate, Edinburgh. 


MONTROSE ON HIS OWN CONDITION. 


I would be high, but that the cedar tree 

Is blustred down whilst smaller shrubs go frec. 

I would be low, but that the lowly grass 

Is trampled down by each unworthy ass 

For to be high, my means they will not docs 
And to be low, my mind 1t will not bow 

O Heavens! O Fate! when will you once agree, 
T’o reconcile my means, my mind, and me? 


30 One of these persons being asked if nothing would 
satisfy him but that he must torment the last hours of an 
unfortunate man in the way he did, answered, that he knew 
no other way to humble his proud spirit, and bring him to 
God.—IJIcath’s Chronicle of the late Intestine War, folio, 
263. 

51 Relation of the Execution of James Graham, Lon. 
don, 1650. 

52 Balfour's Annales, 1v. 19, 20, 21, 22. 

35 Montrose Redivivus, 182. 

After hanging the three full hours decrced by parlia- 
ment, Montrose’s body was cut down, when, according to 
Nichol, he fell upon his face, “¢ nane being there to coun- 
tenance him but the executioner and his men. His head, 
twa leggis, and twa armes,”’ continucs the diaist, ‘* were 
taken fra his body with ane aix, and scnt away and fixed 
at the places foresaid. His body cussen into ane little strait 
kist, and taken to the burrowmure of Edinburgh, and bu- 
ryet amang malefactors.”’ 

“ *Tis said that Argyle wept at the recital of his death 
(for he was not present at the execution.) Howsoever, they 
were by many called crocodile tears, how worthily I leave to 
others’ judgment. J am at least sure no such sign appeared 
in his son Lord Lorn, who, having neither so much tender- 
ness of heart as to be sorry, nor so much paternal wit as to 
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dissemble, entertained his new-made bride with this spec- 
tacle, and mocked and laughed 1n the midst of that weeping 
assembly. Heeven stayed to see him hewen in pieces, and 
tnumphed at every stroke which was bestowed upon his 
mangled body.”——Montrose Redevivus. 

The history of Montrose’s various members 1s extremely 
curious. Hus head was stuck, m obedience to the decree of 
parliament, upon the pinnacle of what was then called the 
New, but latterly the Old Tolbcoth of Edinburgh ; and, 
what was ccrtainly remarkable, 1t was in immediate juxta- 
position with the head of his mothei’s brother, the Earl of 
Gowrie, which had been bleaching there for fifty years. 
Some few days after 1t was put up, it was found necessary 
to take some precautions for its secunty. ‘* Because it was 
rumoured among the pepill, that James Graham’s freindes 
were secretlie intending to convey his heid oft the prick 
whereon 1t was set, on the Tolbuith of Edinburgh ; there- 
fore, within sex dayis after his execution, there was ane new 
croce prick appomntit of yrne (cron), to croce the former 
prick, whilk was speedilie done, that his heid might not be 
removit nor taken away ”—Noechol’s Diary. 

His trunk, which was buried in the place where only the 
most infamous criminals were executed, was afterwards 
“ digged up by night, and the linen mm which 1t was wrapt 
stolen away.” —Montrose Hedivivus. Wady Napier, the 
wife of his near relation and dear friend, had contrived on 
this occasion, by dint of a large sum of money, to procure 
possession of his heart, which she enshrined 1n an urn, and 
kept by her as a mournful memorial of affection and respect. 
There 1s a portrait of her ladyship in the possession of her 
descendant, the present Lord Napier, where she 18 repre- 
sented with this interesting object by her side.—Note 12 
Mr Sharpe's edition of Kirhton’s Church Hstory. 

Nothing can be recorded regarding the other tragments 
of his body, except that Charles the Second, on coming to 
the country two months after, was frequently shocked by 
the sight of these ghastly relics of his heutenant-general and 
faithful servant ; which, however, no more than many other 
personal annoyances, would his relentless governors suffer 
him to evade. Sur Edward Walker tells us, in his “ Jour- 
nal of Transactions mm Scotland during the year 1650,”’ that 
when his Majesty stopt for a night at Aberdeen, on his way 
from Speymouth (where he landed) to Edinburgh, he had 
the pleasure of seeing next morning from his windows, a 
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hand of Montrose sticking upon the front of the Tolbooth, 
or Town-house, which happened to be directly opposite. It 
was only when Scotland: became subjected by a party which 
had little interest 1n the matter—that of Cromwell—that the 
various limbs stuck up throughout the country were per- 
mitted to be taken down. 

The gallows upon which Montrose had suffered was per- 
mitted to stand in the public street for several weeks atter 
his execution, to frighten the malignants ; [Father Hay’s 
Memoirs, 11 388,} and, within that time, several of his 
most distinguished adherents perished beneath its fatal 
beam , as Sir John Hurry, Captain Spottiswood, (grandson to 
the Archbishop,) Sir Francis Hay of Dalgetty, Colonel Sib- 
bald, and Captain Charteris, (a younger son of the ancient 
family of Amisheld in Dumfries-shire ) These gentlemen, 
however, were not put to death by suspension from the gal- 
lows; 1t was the wish of the Estates, that Montrose should 
be the only criminal of his time, whom history could poimt 
out as having suffered that peculiarly 1gnomimious death. 
They were exccuted by the strange guillotine-hke engine, 
which the Regent Earl of Morton had mtroduced into Scot- 
land, and which 15 still remembered by the epithet of ** the 
Maiden ;”’ an instrument, 1t may be mentioned, which, du- 
ring the period of the civil war, was used for the punishment 
of all sorts of capital offences, except witchcraft, and some 
others of a peculiarly infamous nature, which were punished 
by burning = It 1s related of Sir Francis Hay of Dalgetty, 
who was a Roman Catholic, that, on approaching this dread 
engine, he embraced and hissed it, with a gay allusion to 1ts 
curious metaphorical name. —Nechol’s Diary. All the rest 
of these unfortunate cavahers submitted to their fate with 
a similar degree of cheerfulness: like their illustrious fel- 
low-sufferer Montrose, they seemed inspired with a wish to 
obtain, by the scorn with which they viewed the malicious 
revenge of their enemies, a sort of counter-triumph over them 
—to carry off, by the boldness and gallantry of their car- 
riage, the merit which their condemnators calculated upon 
obtamimng from the crowd for their superior sanctity and pa- 
triotisin = It 1s related of Captain Spottiswood, that, when 
on his knecs before the axe, he used the tollowing brief but 
emphatic prayer, ‘‘ Oh Lord, who hath been graciously 
pleased to bring me through the wilderncss of this world, I 
trust that you will now waft me over this sea of blood to 
thy heavenly Canaan ;’’ on which a minister, who stood be- 
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side him, judged it his duty to give him this admonitory 
hint: ** Tak tent, tak tent, sir, that ye droun not by the 
gate (way) !”? Spottiswood, with the utmost coolness, re- 
phed, “I hope, sir, I am not an Egyptian ;” and his tor- 
mentor shrunk abashed into the crowd. Jelatzon of the Fu- 
neral of Mont ose. 

The dispersed fragments of Montrose’s body were collect- 
ed together, after the Restoration, and honoured with a 
grand public funeral, at the expense of King Charles the 
Second. It was remarked of this affuir, as a thing unex- 
ampled at any former funeral, that the relations of the de- 
ceased and other mourners wore faces radiant with joy and 
triumph, while many of the attendant crowd viewed the 
procession with feelings precisely the reverse. Argyle, who 
was confined 1n Edinburgh castle at the time, mn expecta- 
tion of the fate he so mnchly merited, had his ears lacerated 
by the shots which proclaimed from around his dungeon, 
the honours done 1n the town below to the remains of his 
rival. The funeral procession, which was more splendid 
than any former procession had ever been 1n Scotland, even 
at the reding of its parliaments, or at the coronation of its 
kings, extended from the chapel-royal at Holyrood-house, 
where the fragments of the body had been collected, to the 
Old Church of St Giles, where 1t was deposited in the se- 
pulchral aisle of the Montrose family, beside the grave of 
the Marquis’s grandfather, who had at one time been Vice- 
roy of Scotland. 

34 Wishart, 400. 

55 Sutherland Memonrs, 556. 

36 Montrose Redivivus, 185. 


CHAP. XIJ.—CHARLES II.’3 RESIDENCE IN, 
SCOTLAND. 


1 Burton’s History of the Wars in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Quarto cdiuon, p. 180. 

2 Sir Edward Walker’s Journal of Affairs 1n Scotland, 
1650, p. 160. 

5 Clarendon, folio, 11. 286. 

4 Burnet’s History of lus own Times, 1. 52. 

5 Sir Edward Walker’s Journal, 161. 

6 Sir Edward Walker, 195. 

7 History of his own Times, 1. 53 

8 Dugdale’s short View of the Troubles, folio, 401. 
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Jockey was still the slang phrase in England for Scotland 
and its people. 

9 Ludlow’s Memoirs, 125. 

10 Whitelocke, 450. ‘ 

11 Perfect Weekly Account, July 10 to 17. 

12 Whitelocke, 451, where 1t 1s added, that all inhabi- 
tants of the country over which Cromwell passed, had care 
ried away all their goods and household stuff, except a few 
oats and meal, and a little beer, hid under the coals, which 
the soldiers made use of. 

13 Perfect Diurnal, July 22 to 29. 

14 Whitelocke, 451. 

15 Memoirs, MS. u. 391. 

16 Sir Edward Walker’s Journal, 165. 

17 Whitelocke, 451. 4 

18 Whitelocke, 451. 

19 Sev. Proc. in Parl. Aug. 1 to 8. Apud Cromwelliana, 

. 87. 
. 20 Annales, iv. 87. 

21 Whitelocke, 483. This author further informs us, 
that Cromwell was so generous as to distribute pease and 
wheat to the value of two hundred and forty pounds among 
the starving inhabitants of Dunbar. This author also 
gives a fact, which may well strike a Scotsman of the 
present day with surprise. ‘* ‘The women ot Dunbar,” he 
says, ‘* are so sluttish, that they do not wash their linen 
above once a-month, nor their hands and faces above once 
a-twelvemonth '? Nothing, perhaps, could attest in a lives 
ler manner to the senses of a stranger, the difference be- 
tween Scotland 1n 1650 and Scotland in 1828, than the 
strong contrast between this shocking picture of a former 
generation of the ladies of Dunbar, and what he would see 
if he were to visit this interesting and thriving old burgh 
at the present day. 

22 True Relation of the Transactions of the Army in 
Scotland, published by authority. London, 1650. 

25 Somerville, in his ** Memorie of the Somervilles.”’ 

24 Burnet’s Own Times, 1. 54. 

25 Whitelocke, 455. 

26 Ibid 456. 

27 Letter from himself to Lenthall, the speaker, dated 
from Dunbar, the day after the battle—apud ** Cromwel- 
liana,” p. 89. 

48 Burnet’s Own Times, 1. 54. 
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29 A small mound, called Cromwell's Mount, is shown 
about fifty yards to the west of Broxmouth House, as the 
place where he stood when surveying the descent of the 
Scots from Doon Hull. 

50 Burnet, 1. 54. 

31 Cromwell’s Letter to Lenthall. 

52 Stapleton’s Letter, descriptive of the battle of Wor. 
cester —Cromwelliana. 

35 Whitelocke, 455. 

34 Burnet’s Own Times, 1. 55. 

35 Psalm Ixvun. 1. 

36 “The day before we fought, they did express so 
much insolency and contempt of us to some soldiers they 
took, as was beyond apprehension "Letter of Cromwell 
to the Lord Prostdent of the Council of State, Cromwel- 
hana, 91. Wintclocke adds, that 1t was the ministers who 
chiefly taunted the English prisoners. ~ 

37 This gentleman seems to have been killed at Brox. 
mouth, as a stone 1s still shown 1n the shrubbery around 
that house, bearing his name in very legible letters, and 
said to mark his grave. 

38 The following letter, written to his wife, although it 
contains no historical information, 1s worthy of bemg print. 
ed, as some of its expressions are extremely characteristic 
of the writer. It 1s copied from the manuscript collections 
m the British Museum — 

“© Dunbar, 4th September, 1650. 
“¢ My Dearest, 

‘© T have not Jeasure to wnte much, but I could chide 
thee, that 1n many of thy letters thou writest to me, that [ 
should not be unmindful of thee and my little ones Truly, 
if I love you not too well, I think I err not on the other 
hand much Thou art dearer to me than any creature ; 
let that suffice. The Lord hath showed us an exceeding 
mercy. Who can tell how great 1t 1s > My weak faith hath 
been upheld. I have been in my inward man muracn. 
lously supported I assure thee I grow an old man, and 
feel infirmities of age marvellously stealing upon me. 
Would my corruptions did as fast decrease. Pray on my 
behalf 1n the latter respect. The particulars of our late 
success, Henry Vane or Gil. Pickering will impart to thee. 
My love to all our dear friends. 

“ Thine, 
“QO. CROMWELL.” 
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CHAP. XIII.—concLusion. 


See Peck’s Mematht of Cromwell, 4to, 1733. 
Sir Edward Walker’s Journal, 182, 183, 
Sir Edward Walker. ... 


Se ++ A Word’ of a and Advice to the 
Godly in Scotland,” 4to. Edinburgh, 1651. 
Whitelocke, 512. 
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